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Preface to the Second Edition 

I AM glad to have this opportunity of coirectmg and ampli- 
fying some statements of fact, as well as of modifying a few 
expressions of opinion A great many correspondents have 
given me valuable help - too many foi individual acknow- 
ledgement here One name, however, I record with special 
gratitude and affection that of the late C R L Fletcher At 
his request I gave him an interleaved copy of Oxford Apostles^ 
which he annotated carefully during the last year of his hfe, 
and many of the improvements in this edition are due to his 
advice Among my reviewers, I have profited most by the 
comments of ‘C C J W ’ of the Oxford Maga^m - miti&ls 
which do not conceal the identity of a distinguished theo- 
logian 

It IS a great temptation to answer some of the many criti- 
cisms which have been directed against my application of 
* psychological analysis’ to the characters of the great Tractar- 
lans, but prefaces ought not to be filled with one-sided con- 
troversy. I may, however, permit myself to say that the 
psychological apparatus (if it deserves so formidable a name), 
which I have used, is nothing more than the general know- 
ledge of psychological principles which has become a part of 
our ordinary twentieth-century mental equipment And, since 
I am anxious to give no provocation to those who hate the 
‘new’ psychology and all its works, let me add in the plainest 
English at my command, that by ‘our equipment’ I do not 
mean ‘everybody’s equipment’ I mean nb more than that a 
large number of people, including myself, have been deeply 
influenced by the modern developments of psychology In 
writing of Newman and his friends, I have not been con- 
sciously using a professional psychological techmque. I have 
simply tried to understand them, as well and as honestly as I 
could, by the methods which seem to lie naturally to my hand 
I am far from claiming that these methods can give the whole 
truth about any human bemg. Every part of opinion in every 
generation must interpret the past for itself, with the tools 
which It knows best how to use 
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The success of the first edition has been sufficient to allow 
this new edition to be issued at a more popular puce, I cannot 
help hoping that it may now find its way into the hands of the 
public for which it was more particularly written 
I undeitook my study of the Oxford Movement in order to 
clear up my own ignorance, but I had not gone very far be- 
fore a further aim defined itself More and more I became 
conscious of the extraordinary barrier which divides great 
numbers of educated people to-day from the quite recent past 
- a barrier constituted by indifference as well as ignorance. 
This indifference seemed wrong to me, the more so because it 
concerns opinions and behefs which are still held, very little 
changed, by a considerable number of living people Homo 
spm^ nihil qpod humanum est a me alimum puto is an ancient text 
much favoured by the moderns But they give it too narrow an 
interpretation. To project your imagination into the sex life 
of the Polynesians does not compensate for a total lack of 
curiosity about the leligious life of your own countrymen 
Oxfofd Apostles is an assault upon this indifference My 
experience as a publisher has taught me that readers are very 
difficult to move from their chosen ruts Authors, however, 
have to be more optimistic, and I am still not without hope 
that, by takmg the cassocks and surplices off my dramatis 
personae and presenting them to the casual reader as men (and 
extremely interesting men) rather than priests, I may persuade 
him to meet me half-way and forget his anti-ieligious bias I 
have plenty of reason for beheving, that if he will do so he 
will find himself absorbed by the story which this book tells; 
not because I have told it well, but because (however it is told) 
it is a story of uncommon human interest. 

The difficulty is to bait the hook. So far, the great majority 
of my readers - to judge from a voluminous correspondence - 
have been clergymen. Amongst ordinary people there is a 
widespread reluctance to beheve that such a story can have 
any interest or significance at all 

And here I find the experimental justification for a phrase 
in my original preface which exposed me to the contempt of 
several critics My point of view, I wrote, - a view sceptical 
towards the dogmatic certainties of the Churches - ‘belongs 
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not so much to me personally as to my geneiation’. I meant 
that to be a modest and genume confession of my own limita- 
tions. It has been construed as an arrogant and erroneous 
claim to speak for the whole body of my contemporaries So 
hard is the path of conaliation For it seems to me that what 
I wrote was no more, and no less, than the truth It was not 
in my thoughts to claim that all men of my age and education 
hold the same religious or sceptical views, nor could I have 
imagined that so ridiculous an accusation would be based on 
so truthful an admission Surely, even to the most determined 
ostriches, it must be evident that the hold of the Churches (and 
a fortton of the Established Church) over the more educated 
(let alone the less educated) public is not what it was The 
generations junior to my own have earned their scepticism to 
a much more extreme point That, I suggest, is a fact of com- 
mon observation Indeed this rot, or this process of emanci- 
pation (whichever you hke to call it), has gone so far that a 
book which has the appearance of deahng with religion is 
simply not thought of as readable by the great majority of 
educated young oi young-middle-aged people. 

I commend this uncomfortable fact to the serious attention 
of ecclesiastics and statesmen. 

Januarj 1936 


G C F, 



Preface to the First Edition 

The present volume makes no pretence to be a history of the 
Oxford Movement Nor does it approach that Movement 
from any definite religious or theological or ecclesiastical 
angle It is the result of an attempt by a middle-aged modern 
to grasp the working of his grandfather’s mind, to understand 
the motives and the ideals of Tractarianism through the 
personalities of the Tractarians themselves 

It takes the form of a study of Newman’s life and inner 
mind down to the year 1845, fuller and more detailed duiing 
the formative years before the Movement began than during 
the Movement itself Keble, Pusey, Hurrell Froude, and the 
lesser figures take their natural places in this story, and I have 
tried to make the ideas by which the Movement was governed 
at least historically intelligible In the narrative parts of the 
book the dates of the events related are given, for the reader’s 
convemence, in the page headings , but ’where the discussion 
takes a general turn dates are omitted Since I am not a his- 
torian and have not written for historians, I have deliberately 
avoided the use of references, except in a very few instances 
for special reasons All my quotations and statements of fact 
(with one or two obvious exceptions) are derived from the 
books named in the list of prmcipal authorities Of the infer- 
ences based upon these I am the only begetter. 

Although my book appears in the year of the centenary cele- 
brations, It was not undertaken as a 'centenary volume’ in 
any sense of the phrase I can best explam its rmson d^ilre and 
Its point of view by a brief excursion into family history 
In 1834, the second yeat of the Oxford Movement, my 
grandfather, the Rev. Francis Atkinson Faber, then a man 
of thirty, was elected a Fellow of Magdalen His younger 
brother, Frederic, became a Fellow of Umversity three or 
four years later. Both brothers were well-known figures in 
the Oxford of the late thirties and early forties Fred was a 
fascinating, romantic, ardently religious young man, a poet 
before he became a hymn-writer, and a brilliant or a showy 
talker, according to the taste of the listener Like Newman, he 
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was brought up as an Evangelical At Oxford he fell under 
Newman’s spell He followed his leader to Rome m 1845, be- 
came the head of the Brompton Oratory (an ojffshoot of 
Newman’s Biimingham Oratory), and is still remembered, by 
Anghcans as well as Romans, as the author of many popular 
hymns 

Frank Faber was of a different type, a scholar rather than 
a poet, more cautious but more independent His contem- 
poraries respected his judgement as that of a moderate and 
sensible man, and enjoyed his company as that of an amusing 
and pointed conversationahst A saving sense of humour 
prevented him from going all the way with the Tractarians , 
but, though he was not an out-and-out Newmamte or Pusey- 
ite, he was very strongly attracted by Newman and by the 
revival of Catholic ideas The Movement, he perceived, must 
lead somewhere ‘Such a sea’ he said ‘cannot stand still ’ 
His letters show him bitterly indignant over the ‘deep 
infamy’ of Dr Pusey’s ‘persecution’, though he speaks of 
Daily Prayers as ‘one of the monstrous excrescences of Pusey- 
ism’ For Newman his admiration was profound Writing to 
my grandmother, he called it ‘latria’ - hiding the strength of 
his feehngs behind the Greek word for worship In Novem- 
ber 1843 he told her ‘If he (Newman) were to break down 
under the treatment of our rulers and be driven to the 
Romans, how bitter my sorrow would be ’ 

Looking through my grandfather’s papers some time ago, 
I found my curiosity exated by what remained of two series 
of letteis The first series consists of letters which he received 
from Newman over a long stretch of years, before and after 
1845 Amongst these is the original of the letter which New- 
man afterwards used in Part VI of the Apologta^ denying the 
charge of having been a ‘concealed Romanist’ during the last 
ten years of his career in the Church of England The charge 
had been made by my grandfather’s uncle, the Rev George 
Stanley Faber, a learned and redoubtable antagomst of Popery 
in the North of England The letter is one of a group written 
by Newman and his detractor, which stirred a mild desire on 
my part to know more about the rights and wrongs of that 
rather faded controversy I was more keenly intrigued by one 
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of the earlier letteis (which are mostly short and ephemeral). 
This IS a longish letter, undated but written from Oriel some- 
time about 1841 My grandfather had apparently understood 
Newman to say that temptation was of the nature of sin, and 
that persons in weak health (such as my grandfather) were 
especially exposed to temptation He wrote in the greatest 
distress of mind to ask if this were Newman’s considered 
opimon, and Newman, m reply, explained that the warfare 
with temptation, and the punishment for incidental defeat 
during It, were the ordained means of leading many of the 
saints to glory The letter is interesting in itself, but what 
specially interested me was the character in which its writer 
spoke What was this man, that his hghtest word could $0 
shake the minds of his contemporaries ^ And what was the 
nature of the society in which such questions as this were 
brought to him fot his decision by men scarcely younger than 
himself^ 

The other series consists of letters written by my grand- 
father to my grandmother during their eight-years-long 
engagement. It astomshed me to find how large a part of them 
was concerned with questions of religious doctrine - ‘polem- 
ical theology’ my grandfather called them, himself amused to 
thmk ‘how people would smile at such a lovers’ topic T 
I wondered still more at the gulf which divided my mind from 
his The generations move slowly in some families I was born 
eighty-five years after my grandfather, and m eighty-five years 
the spirit of civilisation has changed as starthngly as its material 
aspect The change is the more startling, because the forms of 
expression have changed so little No century has seen less 
aitetation in the Enghsh language In the first decade of the 
twentieth century I was given much the same education as my 
grandfather in the second and third decades of the nineteenth. 
The poets of the Enghsh Romantic Revival - though they are 
behind a passing cloud to-day ~ were as excitmg to me as they 
were to him The smell of the old Enghsh clerical and pro- 
fessional tradition was in the ait that I breathed from child- 
hood But the smell had grown musty The tradition no 
longer commanded acceptance The heart had died out of it 

In these letters of my grandfather’s the accents were 
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familiar, but the burden was strange, almost unintelligible. 
To take their meamng by direct assault seemed impossible. 
Should I surprise it in the history of the Oxford Movement^ 
With this pious motive I embarked upon what I expected to 
find a dull and dreary course of reading I did not find it so 
On the contrary, to my extreme surprise, I found it absorb- 
ingly interesting 

It interested me for different, though connected, reasons 
The personalities of the men who guided the Movement were 
remarkable Most remaikable of all was the peisonaiity of 
John Henry Newman It was very soon clear that the in- 
effective dreamer, the gentle artist manque of Lytton Strachey’s 
mordant essay on Caidinal Manning, had about as much 
likeness to the Newman of history as the Socrates of The 
Clouds has to the Sociates of the Apology The Oxford half of 
his life - eventless as it was^ by ordinary biographical stand- 
ards, and played out upon a very narrow stage - had a com- 
pelhng dramauc umty and drew to an intense climax The 
story was moving, even if one regarded it superficially As 
one looked below the surface and obtained some under- 
standing of the ideas by which Newman and his friends were 
actuated, it became fascinating I found these ideas extremely 
strange and often repellent Nevertheless there could be no 
question that they were teal I do not mean that they seemed, 
or seem now, to me to be true But they were certainly true 
to the men who held them A very little first-hand knowledge 
blew to pieces Strachey’s cynical bstimate of the Movement 
as a game of exciting make-beheve It was evident that the 
GaUic method in biography purchased readability at too high 
a price, and that it might be worth while to try to understand 
the recent past, instead of treating it as an amusing period 
piece 

That, at any rate, is the spirit in which I have written But 
while I have tried to treat the ideas of the Tractarians with 
sympathy and respect (which are the necessary conditions for 
the understanding of any idea whatsoever) I have not tried 
to conceal or to abandon my own pomts of view. The reader 
may define that point of view for himself if he cares to do so. 
I neither define nor defend it Such as it is, it belongs not so 
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much to me peisonally as to my generation, and is implicit 
in the whole of my book I could not defend it, without 
passing a categorical judgement on the Tractarians To do 
that would defeat the very object of my writing But perhaps 
1 may venture on one simple generalization The Tractarians 
were determined to have something, which many of us have 
accustomed ourselves to do without - certainty upon the 
terms and the purpose of their earthly apprenticeship 

May 1933 Geoffrey Faber 



CHAPTER ONE 


Newman: The ‘Beginnings 

* 

I SKETCH OF A BACKGROUND 

Gibbon was scaicely six years dead when Newman was born 
The division of time into centuries is an arbitrary human 
device Yet the history of western civilization arranges itself 
irresistibly into that artificial pattern Between the nineteenth 
and the eighteenth centuries the mysterious barrier runs with 
pecuhar distinctness The face of society changed Art, 
thought, religion, were thrown into a fermentation Indi- 
vidual temperaments sought to achieve a new balance And 
the contrast finds one of its most significant illustrations in the 
difference between the leader of the Oxford Movement and the 
infidel historian upon whom he modelled his youthful style 
Both were men of enormous and incredible industry Both 
were superb stylists. Both had the rare gemus which casts its 
spell equally upon contempoianes and posterity Both bent 
their min ds to the study of the past, and of the same past To 
each, standing on different sides of the watershed between 
the two centuries, the prospect was strangely different To 
Gibbon It seemed that the clouds - mcludmg that greatest one 
called Christianity - lay below him They were themselves a 
part of the landscape. One might say, they were the exhalations 
of mankind, appropriate and not unpleasing He described 
and explained them with the same zest, the same dispassionate 
clarity, as he used upon the surge of human events which they 
parted ever and again to reveal He himself, fortunate Augus- 
tan, inheritor of a finished and mannered tradiuon, saw them 
for the illusions they were, with irony indeed, but without 
bitterness The spectacle, as a whole, was delightful to him. 
Safely removed by time from any disturbing personal contact 
with the events which he described, he exulted in the astound- 
ing panorama of passion and change, of the incessant and 
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diverse manifestations of human energy, which the early 
centuries of the Christian era presented to him It was, he 
^rote With studied moderation, ^the most agreeable occupa- 
tion of his leisure hours ’ 

That occupation ended in 1788. But one year more, and the 
far-off murmur of great events, so agreeable to the philoso- 
pher's ears, swelled suddenly to a terrifying roar The aristo- 
cratic dignity, the Augustan leisure, were shattered by the 
French Revolution History was awake again In England, it 
IS true, the ancient forms of society, the Throne, the Nobihty, 
the Landed Gentry, the Estabhshed Church, the Universities, 
remained where they were, and to all appearance as they had 
been But only a few miles from London their counterparts in 
France had vanished, suddenly, almost without resistance be- 
neath a sea of blood and terror* Who could prophesy that 
these things would not happen in England^ Already, while 
Gibbon was composing, the American colomes had wrenched 
themselves free What dreadful writing was there not now 
upon the walP What more, in 1791, could be necessary, to 
vindicate Burke's Cassandra-like Ksflectwns on the French devolu- 
tion^ than the publication and ominous popularity of Tom 
Paine’s Rights of Man'^ Such a book it was, that a generation 
later Newman's pupils took it as evidence of a singular 
strength of mind in their tutor that he was known to have 
read and to possess a copy He kept it, indeed, under lock and 
key and let it out only to those who, he was assured, could 
come to no harm in consequence 

It was, therefore, in a world of which the forms only were 
the same that the young Newman grew up The old sense of 
security had been undermmed Every department of the 
national hfe was under criticism, under test, yielding to pres- 
sure Fortunately for the continuity of tradition in English 
life the French Revolution spent itself so quickly, passed so 
soon into Napoleomsm, and challenged English nationalism 
so violently, that the day of reckorung on the north side of the 
Channel was temporarily postponed. Partly for this reason, 
and partly also because of the slower national temperament, 
the processes of disillusionment and change in England pro- 
longed themselves indefimtely, to be accentuated as the 
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countryside sank into utter poverty after the war, and the 
industrial revolution fulfilled its gnm course 

To Newman, with his more passionate sense of the past and 
his temperamental belief in a Golden Age, the world of men 
came to show a very different face from that which it showed 
to Gibbon Looking out upon it from the Oratory at Birming- 
ham he saw a sight which filled him with unspeakable distress. 
The passage in which he records the impression made upon 
him by the spectacle of human history has a dark splendour, 
unmatched by anything in Gibbon 1 The horror which he 
feels is not caused by the social miseries, the poverty and the 
ughness of the times His concern was very little with these 
tlungs He relates it to the absence of God m the minds of 
men His outlook is wholly different from Gibbon’s His mind 
has been formed in a wholly different environment, an en- 
viionment of secular change and movement, hostile to his 
deepest feehngs And when he surveys, as Gibbon did, 'the 
world in its length and breadth, its various history, the many 
races of man’, he finds in it no agreeable occupation for his 
leisure hours, but 'a heart-piercing, reason-bewildering fact’, 
'a vision to dizzy and appal’, 'a profound mystery, which is 
absolutely beyond human solution’, except on the hypothesis 
of 'some terrible aboriginal calamity’. The clouds which 
Gibbon looked down upon aie thick about him - clouds of 
error and of sin, rolling up and overwhelming the heights on 
which he stands Not for him the clear calm secular view, the 
circumambient translucency of Gibbon’s empyrean. That light 
belongs to God, and when he struggles into it, it is to stand 
alone with his Cieator, on a perilous eminence, with the dark 
vapours swilling round his feet 

2. BOYHOOD 

Newman was born in Old Broad Street, on February zi, 
1801, and christened, with the names John Henry, in the 
Church of St Benet Fink (which has since been pulled down), 
close to the Bank of England He was the eldest of six children 
- there were two brothers, Charles and Frank, and three 
1 Apolopa, Part vii. 
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sisters, Harriett, Jemima, and Mary ~ a striking disproof of 
the legend that the j&rst child of a family is never the most 
distinguished 

His parents had been married sixteen months before his 
birth John Newman, the father, came of a Cambridgeshire 
family of small landed proprietors There was, possibly, Jew- 
ish blood m them, but the only evidence adduced of this is (as 
some have thought) a Jewish look about the features of the 
future Cardinal The notion is contemptuously repudiated by 
his biographer ‘The nose’ says Mr Ward ‘was Roman rather 
than Jewish ’ His assertion is supported by James Fronde’s 
odd comparison of Newman to Julius Caesar ‘The forehead, 
the shape of the ears and nose were almost the same The lines 
of the mouth were very peculiar, and I should say exactly the 
same I have often thought of the resemblance and believed 
that It extended to the temperament ’ The hkeness is not 
evident in the many portraits, nor in Westmacott’s marble 
bust, and the nose varies according to the artist, becoming 
noticeably more hooked as he grows older and his face more 
deeply carved by suffermg It is not easy to dismiss the idea 
that there was Jewish blood m the Newman of some of the 
Oxford-period portraits Nor is it easy to understand v^rhy the 
idea should be so strongly resisted 

It is borne out - at least it is not contradicted - by his own 
aptitude for business and for figures, his habit of closely 
scrutini2ing tradesmen’s accounts, and by his father’s pio- 
fession, which was that of a banker. John Newman the elder 
seems to have begun hfe as a clerk From about 1807 to 1816 
he was partner in a Lombard Street banlung firm, Rams- 
bottom, Newman, Ramsbottom & Co The bank failed, just 
before his eldest son went up to Oxford, in the depression 
which followed the Napoleonic wars All its creditors were 
paid in full only a month after its suspension, but the blow 
was one from which the family never recovered For a few 
years. Mr Newman struggled to make a living as a country 
brewer at Alton in Hampshire He died in 1824, a few months 
after his son was ordained, 

John Henry had very httle to say about Mr Newman’s 
character or opinions. He loved his father dutifully, was con- 
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scious of the ^loving ambition’ centred upon himself, and 
sensible (afterwards if not at the time) of his good advice and 
sound judgement Mr Newman’s death shook him, as he was 
always shaken when the shadow fell neai his own path 
‘That dread event has happened Is it possible^ O my Fatherl ’ 
And, when he looked at the dead man ‘he looked beautiful 
Such calmness, sweetness, composure, and majesty were in 
his countenance Can a man be a mateiialist who sees a dead 
body ^ I had never seen one before His last words to me, or 
all but his last, were to bid me read to him the 53 rd chapter of 
Isaiah ’ 

Theie is more to be learned of Mi Newman from Thomas 
Moziey (who married Harriett Newman) and John’s brother 
Frank The picture forms of an intelligent, affectionate, 
equable man, much preoccupied With business, hating m- 
tolerance and fanaticism and self-iighteousness, preferring 
Shakespeare to the Bible and finding himself, as time went on, 
a little lost and lonely in the atmosphere of intense religious- 
ness and high culture which prevailed in the family He 
would assert himself at times, and shock them by saying that 
he was not a rehgious man, but a man of the world - as became 
a keen Freemason and a member of the Beef Steak Club He 
thought that the Psalms and the Epistles of St Paul were dis- 
figured by uncharitable language His children shuddered at 
his favourite proverb, ‘ Give the devil his due ’ After the 
failuie of his business, anxiety fretted his even temper and 
the latent opposition between himself and his family gave 
use to an occasional scene There was one such in 1820, over 
the approaching trial of Queen Caroline Mr Newman took 
the view of all sensible men, he was disgusted by the pro- 
ceedings John took the part of the Ministry The debate ended 
in something like a quarrel, and in a bittei sarcasm from the 
ex-banker ‘Well, John* I suppose I ought to praise you for 
knowing how to rise in this world Go on* Persevere* Always 
stand up for men in power, and in time you will get promo- 
tion ’ It was an unwise thing to say, never again would his 
son run the iisk of a ciitiasm so terribly like an unsuspected 
truth Worldly ambmoh was of the devil; he would tear it by 
the roots out of his heart 
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More painful still was a scene recorded by John himself in 
his diary, in the following year It was a Sunday towards the 
end of the Long Vacation * After dinner to-day I was suddenly 
called downstairs to give an opinion whether I thought it a 
sin to write a letter on a Sunday. I found dear F had refused 
to copy one A scene ensued more painful than any I have 
experienced I have been sadly deficient in meekness, long- 
suffering, patience, and fihal obedience With God’s assistance 
I will redeem my character ’ Next day ‘My Father was recon- 
ciled to us to-day When I think of the utter persuasion he 
must entertain of the justice of his views, of our apparent 
disobedience, the seeming folly of our opinions, and the way 
in which he is harassed by worldly cares, I think his forgive- 
ness of us an example of very striking candour, forbearance 
and generosity ’ 

One might guess that things were not made any the easier 
for Mr Newman, with the consaousness of business failure 
perpetually harassing him, by Mrs Newman’s unconcealed 
admiration for John’s practical abihty in comparison with 
his own, and John’s own readiness to assume responsibility 
for the affairs of the family ‘Everything will - 1 see it will - 
be very right if only you will let me manage’, the young 
Fellow of Oriel v/rites to him at the end of 1822 But Mr New- 
man was now too worn by the battle with adversity to resent 
his son’s tone. His wife answered for him ‘Your father for- 
warded to me your delightful letter, which I know it will 
gratify you to hear gave him so much pleasure, that I have 
not seen anything cheer and comfort him like it a long time 
., I fully accord with you when you say, “Let me alone, I 
shall do It all well If you will let me manage, all will be right.” 
This IS just the text I have preached from, whenever your 
Father and I have discussed the subject For many months I 
always begin and end by saymg, “I have no fear, John will 
manage ” ’ 

If, as Frank said, there was nothmg beyond natural pride 
and affection in common between father and son except their 
love of and skill in music, it was otherwise between John 
and his mother, to whom he was - at least externally - an 
always devoted son Jemima Fourdrimer was of Huguenot 
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descent Her great-grandfather left Caen and settled m Holland, 
his son came to England and there married a Frenchwoman 
of another Huguenot family Their son, Henry Four- 
drinier, Newman’s grandfather, was therefore of pure French 
descent He himself was a draper, and a man of means When 
the bank and the brewery had both failed, his daughter’s 
jointure - in spite of the reduction of interest from five to 
three per cent - was still enough to support herself and her 
three daughters The name of Fourdrinier was known outside 
the drapery trade The Fourdrmiers were engravers ~ their 
engravings are familiar to collectors of eighteenth-century 
books They were also paper-makers Two of John’s uncles 
are said to have introduced from Italy a machine for makmg 
endless coils of paper, and thereby to have initiated the 
mechanical marvels of the modern newspaper 

Mrs Newman was a profoundly religious woman Her 
rehgion was of a simple, non-controversial character, broad 
enough to accompany John up to the threshold of his High 
Church period ~ but no further Till then she all but idolised 
him She writes to him on his twenty-fifth birthday begging 
him ‘ to accept the kindest wishes that a mother can offer to a 
son who has ever been her greatest consolation in affiiction, 
and a comfort and dehght at all times, and in all situations. 
We are daily receiving great instruction and advantage, I 
trust, from the course of sermons you last sent us We all 
agreed that a week was much too long to wait between each; 
and when we have read these repeatedly I hope you will let 
us have more ’ Ht is, my dear,’ she writes a little later *a great 
gift to see so clearly the truths of religion, still more to be able 
to impart the knowledge to others ’ It cannot be doubted that 
It was from his mother that his mind, so plastic and so 
tenacious, first took the impress of the religious mould The 
mould was to be broken, fresh patterns were to succeed it 
But the original impress was never to be effaced, and it was the 
more lasting because of the quiet determination with which 
It had been originally made For that was Mrs Newman’s 
way. Her manner was gentle, but her will was as strong as her 
son’s, and her opimons far less subject to change 

‘You see, John,’ she said to him after a battle between them, 
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when he \vas a very small boy, ‘you did not get youf own 
way ’ ‘No/ he retorted, ‘but I tried very hard ’ Her discipline 
moulded, but it did not break him Later on he took his own 
way - a different way from hers, though it remained a reli- 
gious way When she became aware of this, a critical attitude 
replaced the sympathy and praise of which, while he con- 
formed to her ideal of the clergyman son, she had been so 
lavish Newman was not a man who was ever happy under 
criticism, unless the critic could be taken by the throat He 
was deeply wounded by the withdiawal of her confidence 
And though her death was a terribly distressing event to his 
sensitive conscience he recovered from it with a rapidity 
which surprised his friends and perhaps even himself 

When John was little the family lived at Ham Though they 
moved back to Old Broad Street when he was six years old. 
Ham was always the home to which his thoughts went back 
throughout his hfe - sometimes on the oddest occasions It is 
Ham of which he instantly thinks when he gazes on the rocky 
island of Ithaca It is the shrubberies of Ham which comfort 
him m his mghtmare at Naples When he dreamed of heaven 
as a boy, it took the form of Ham Strange apotheosis of a 
suburban garden! No other home that he shared with his 
own people ever succeeded it in his imagination, in some 
mysterious manner he had unlocked the riddle of existence 
there to his own secret satisfaction, the rest of his life was, in 
some sense, the pursuit of that half-forgotten answer, the 
search for its intelligible expression in a sacred formula* 
Other places drew his love Oxford, Trimty Chapel (because, 
though his reason went with the Gothic, hxs heart was with 
the Grecian - was there ever a more curious avowal?). Oriel 
(‘Yes! the beams in the roof were always rotten He had a 
little broken bit of one in his room now’, to Scott Holland at 
Birmmgham, when he was 76 years old), Littlemore (where 
he kissed the bed and the mantelpiece and other parts of the 
house, on leaving it), and finally his Oratory at Birmingham, 
to which he came back, a Cardinal, from his visit in old age 
to the Holy City, thankful for the happiness of being home 
once more. But much as he loved these later homes of his, 
loving them indeed with an intensity of passion such as other 
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men give to persons. Ham had always for him a more peculiar 
magic 

There is significance in this A man’s gemus does not escept 
him fiom the laws which rule the formation of his mind. 
Obscure as these laws still are, we understand something of 
their nature We know that they begin then operation at birth 
- if not earlier - and exert their most powerful effect in the very 
earliest years of life We know, also, that the way of a mother 
with her child is one of the strongest factors in the growth of 
personality The psychologist can argue back, with a consider- 
able degree of certainty, from the abnormal characteristics of 
a grown man to the decisive influences which he encountered 
in infancy The eldest child of a family is often more marked 
by such influences than his younger brothers and sisters It is 
natural that this should be so Mothers have to experiment 
with then children, they learn the technique of traimng them 
by a combination of instmct with a method of trial and error 
The more strong-minded a woman is, the moie exacting and 
certain in her moral and religious opmions, the greater is the pro- 
babihty of distortion in the plastic structure of the child’s mind 

How Mrs Newman used her eldest son remained her own 
secret But that she would have him perfect, after her own 
pattern, is not to be doubted. It was a moral rather than a 
dogmatic religious pattern The child learned to conform to 
the standards of a pious Christian household, learnmg his 
Catechism and reading the Bible, but not acqmrmg any very 
definite notions of doctrine The moral pattern sank deeply 
into him He grew up with his intellect and his emotions un- 
naturally divorced from his body That may, or may not, have 
been the necessary condition of his gemus. If gemus is an 
infimte capacity foi taking pains, it is also, perhaps, an in- 
fimte necessity for taking pains* the abnormal concentra- 
tion of a man’s energies in the only direction left open to him. 
Newman’s natural mascuhmty, if he had it, was qmckly cau- 
terized As he might never be an ordinary boy, so he was 
never to be a whole man, and as a leader he was to prove a 
broken leed Here, certainly, Froude’s facile comparison with 
Julius Caesar is hopelessly wide of the mark An unfriendly 
critic (Edwin Abbott) says justly of him that ‘affectionate 
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tbougii he was to his relations and intimate friends it is 
impossible to say that his sympathies with men in general 
were wide or deep ’ For controversial purposes he understood 
them well enough, he understood them in the rational and 
imaginative parts of their minds, nevei in the instinctive. His 
inner life belonged to an ideal world, in companionship with 
a God to whom the crude processes of His own creation 
were as odious as they were to Newman 
If this interpretation of Newman’s character is a true one, 
his life becomes not, as he represented it to himself, an intel- 
lectual pilgrimage, but a difficult emotional progress The 
difficulty lay, simply and naturally, in the abandonment of his 
earlier habits, of his family ties, of his professional position, of 
friends to whom he was warmly attached The accompanying 
intellectual processes were altogether secondary One set of 
reasons was gradually allowed to prevail over another That 
IS not to say that there was no rational conflict The rational 
conflict was real, but it was decided by the transfer of emo- 
tional rather than logical weight from one scale to the other 
The solution of the conflict was followed by the feeling of 
peace which he himself took for a witness that he had indeed 
found ultimate truth It meant no more, perhaps, than that 
he had achieved the most final harmony of which his nature 
was capable Years of intense hard work and bodily mortifica- 
tion had killed what he would have called his baser instincts , 
or, if they were not completely dead, they were now so muti- 
lated and enfeebled that they were completely subserwient It 
was no longer necessary for him to bury them beneath moun- 
tains of superhuman labour Even beneath that incredible 
load, and after the long suppressions of childhood and youth, 
they had given curious evidence of their all but indestructible 
vitahty in the strange repellent ‘fierceness’ of his Oxford 
campaign. That was indeed the period when Newman was 
most alive, most nearly a complete man He said himself. ‘It 
was, in a human point of view, the happiest time of my life ’ 
But in the old-fashioned early Georgian house at Ham and 
in Its spacious grounds, and for long afterwards, the old 
Adam was in no condition to trouble him He was happy. It 
was a bright and glorious time. He was free to enjoy his 
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dream of a sinless heaven upon earth There ‘God’s presence 
went up with him, and gave him rest ’ Within doors he takes 
gieat delight in reading the Bible He has a perfect knowledge 
of the Catechism, but as yet ‘no formed rehgious convictions 
He listens ‘with wonder and interest to fables or tales, he has 
a dim shadowy sense of what he hears about persons and 
matters of this world, but he has that within him which 
actually vibrates, responds, and gives a deep meamng to the 
lessons of his fiist teachers about the will and providence of 
God ’ His mind runs, in his schooldays, on marvels, ‘on un- 
known influences, on magical powers and talismans’ He is 
superstitious, and crosses himself when he goes into the dark* 
In the dawn of conscious thought he fancies ‘life might be a 
dream, or I an angel, and all this world a deception, my fellow- 
angels, by a playful device, concealing themselves fiom me, 
and deceiving me with the semblance of a material world ' 
He feels himself isolated from the objects which surround him , 
he ‘rests in the thought of two and two only supreme and 
luminously self-evident bemgs, myself and my Creator ’ Tha:^ 
at any late, is the general direction of his childish imaginations* 
The psychologist recognizes in them the famihar symptoms 
of early lepressions* The sense of a deep given difference 
between himself and others , the devices by which his inferi- 
ority IS converted into a grand superiority, the escape from 
facts into fantasies, tlie ecstasy of untrammelled day-dreaming, 
so satisfying at the time, so poignant in recollection, so certain 
a forerunner of unhappiness in later life 

As if to correct the picture of a child too incredibly remote 
from the things of this world, other memories stayed with 
him in his old age Exceptional in this as in other ways, New- 
man differed from most men of egocentric temperament in 
being sharply observant of external things His self-absorption 
never bhnded him to his surroundings On the contrary it 
intensified his interest in them. Just because they were bt$ 
surroundings, every detail about them remained indehbly 
printed on his memory His passionate treasuring of the past 
was rooted in the same hypertrophied sense of his own 
umqueness. So he recalled every room, every decorative 
detail, every tree and shrub of all the places he had lived in; 
and simple natural scenes returned to him out of the past and 
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smote him with an exquisite nostalgia How he had lam in 
bed as a ch^ld of five and watched the candles lit in the win- 
dows to celebrate the victory of Trafalgar How he had lam 
there in summertime and hstened to the sweet sound of the 
mower’s scythe cutting the lawn How he had gorged himself 
with gooseberries in the kitchen garden, and had been taught 
to play bilhards (at six years of age?) by his father, and had 
soared dizzily skywards on the swing hanging fiom the 
massive branches of the large plane tree 
Ke was a piecocious child, and his patents fostered his 
precocit7 by playing upon his vamty 'SJ^en he was not yet 
Six hib father wrote him his first iettei, to be read aloud to 
his mother and Charles to show how well he could read 
writing ^But you will observe that you must learn something 
new every day, or you will no longer be called a clever boy ’ 
He was only just seven when he was sent to a school, kept by 
Bi Nicholas, at Eahng It was a large school of some 200 
boys, with a great leputation. Ht was conducted on Eton 
lines, everybody sent his sons theie, they got on’, said a friend 
of the family His two brothers followed him there later - the 
wastrel Charles,^ the even more brilliant and precocious 
Frank Frank was of very diifferent mettle fiom John, taking 
his full share in the ordinary amusements of his schoolfellows 
Eahng was a great school for games But John was never seen 


1 ‘The wastrel Charles ’ The epithet means no more than that Charles 
wasted his life I have not been able to discover very much about Charles 
Newman, beyond the few facts given on p 245 The following extract 
from the Western Mail of April 5, 1884, sent to me by a friend, adds some- 
thing of interest ‘Tenby’s Loss - By the death of Mr Charles Robert 
Newman at the age of 82 the town of Tenby has lost a resident of great 
eccentricity For reasons which no one could fathom, the deceased chose 
to live a life of complete retirement and isolation for a number of years, 
dius affording a striking contrast to the active and distinguished careers 
of his brotiiers, Cardinal Newman and Professor F W Newman, the 
former of whom visited him m his humble home at frequent intervals 
Although an eccentric recluse, the deceased gentleman was a ripe scholar 
and of vigorous intellect up to a very recent date His last appearance m 
public was al the general election of 1880, when be startled the com- 
munity by showmg up at the poilmg booth clad from head to foot in the 
Conservative colours It was a picture not to be soon forgotten ’ My 
correspondent adds that the local Conservative colours are red 
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to play any game * He did go to oui bathing-pond, but never 
swam ’ His only physical accomplishment was riding, which 
he learned by his father’s desire 

Theie is a pathetic and reveahng picture of the little boy in 
his first teim at school, drawn by Newman lumself His father 
and mother came to see him, and after they had gone Dr 
Nicholas found him by himself, crying Why didn’t he go into 
the big room with the other boys^ "O sir? they will say such 
things! I can’t help crying ’ Dr Nicholas made light of this 
possibility ‘O sirf but they will, they will say all sorts of 
things Come and see for yourself? ’ And he caught the master 
by the hand, and led him into the crowded room, where, of 
course, under the circumstances, there was no teasing 

‘Francis is adamant,’ said his mother to him in latet years, 
‘but you are such a sensitive bemg ’ 

Certainly he was very sensitive, but there is no sign that he 
was unhappy at school. He was shy — he never lost his shyness 
until Whately took him in hand as a probationer Fellow of 
Oriel Yet he knew himself to be the superior of the young 
baibarians about him, and he could easily escape from their 
uncongenial society into the realm of ideas, where they could 
never follow him He raced up the school at a speed no other 
boy had ever equalled. He must have had his friends and his 
special friend, he was never without his worshippers at any 
time, and he gave his love always to anyone who made 
advances to him (‘'My habitual feehng that it was not I 
who sought friends, but friends who sought me ’) In 1875 he 
refers in a letter to the approachmg anniversary of the death 
of his ‘greatest school friend, Hans Hamilton’ In spite of his 
shyness and aloofness he was looked up to and became some- 
thing of a leader Shortly before he left school he wrote and 
circulated two papers - Tie Spj and The Antt-spy - thirty 
numbers of the one and twenty-seven numbers of the other, 
and, according to Frank, he ‘imtiated a number of the boys 
into a special Order, with whom he was every week to read 
The Spy ’ Frank’s informant was his older brother Charles, 
who told him that ‘there were different degrees m the Order, 
marked by ribbons of different colours, with J H N as Grand 
Master ’ A copybook of John’s had a coloured sketch, done 
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apparently by a friend, on one of its pages, ^of a party of boys 
of fifteen or sixteen sitting round a table, addressed by a 
member standmg on his chair, whose marked features make 
It clear who was the leading spirit of the company’ The 
Order was broken up by the ^profanum vulgus of the unimti- 
ated’ Thirty years later, on John’s becommg a Roman 
Catholic, Charles - the atheistical black sheep of the family - 
wrote to Frank that it was no more than one might have 
expected from that affair at Ealing 
During these schooldays John’s outward character was 
developing as consistently as the image on a photographic 
plate Each year he became moie grave, considerate, philo- 
sophical, well-informed, fastidious and superior But religion 
was as yet far from being the all-absorbing interest He had 
his secular excitements and accomplishments Music was the 
chief of these His brother-in-law, Tom Mozley, used to de- 
clare that he would have been a second Pagamni, if he had 
become a professional musician He wrote a mock drama and 
a satire on the Prince Regent at eleven, a dramatic piece "in 
which Augustus comes on’, a burlesque opera, tunes and all, 
at fourteen Frank remembered, in this or an earlier "opera’ of 
John’s composition, acting the part of fisherman to the lord 
of a Welsh castle, and the eulogy of his master put into his 
mouth for "eminence in the four cardinal virtues’ and above 
all for being so fond of fish The three biothers and the eldest 
girl, Harriett, "were all dressed out theatrically, to my father’s 
great amusement’ It was at fourteen that John read Paine’s 
Tracts against the Old Testament "and found pleasure in 
thmking of the objections which were contained in them ’ He 
read Hume also, and "some French verses, perhaps Voltaire’s, 
against the immortahty of the soul’ which shocked him, not 
unpleasurably He acted in the plays of Terence performed 
annually at Ealing He devoured Waverlej and Guj Mannenng^ 
as they came out, lying in bed in the early summer mornmgs 
He kept a diary ("1810, May 4 Heard for the first time the 
cuckoo Dreamed that Mary was dead ’) and wrote poetry of 
which he was sternly critical To his mother and sisters he 
was the admirable Crichton, to his brothers the slightly in- 
supportable corrector of their ignorance What else stirred 
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dangetously behind the grave fagade, no one except himself 
ever knew But can it have been only the extravagant language 
of player which made him, as a man of lifty-eight, 'writing 
on his knees and in God’s sight’, thank God for the wonderful 
grace which ' turned me right round when I was more like a 
devil than a wicked boy, at the age of fifteen’^ 

He was fifteen and his voice had broken, when the great 
change came to him Staying on at school during the summer 
hohdays he 'fell under the influence of an excellent man, the 
Rev Walter j^fayers’ That was in 1816, just before he went 
up to Oxfoid Before Mr Mayers became the means of grace 
to the slim, precocious, blue-eyed, dark-haiied boy, with the 
strongly marked features, a quite different possibility had 
existed 'It is difficult’ wrote the aged Cardinal in 1885, in 
one of his innumerable and not always consistent re-travers- 
ings of the past, 'to realize or imagine the identity of the boy 
before and after August 1816 ' I can look back at the end 
of seventy years as if on another person ’ Many years earlier 
he wrote in one of his notebooks 'I recollect, in 1815 I 
beheve, thinking that I should like to be virtuous, but not 
rehgious There was something in the latter idea I did not 
like Nor did I see the meaning of loving God ’ 

What if, at the critical moment, when his faculties were 
expanding and his deeply repressed nature was beginning to 
show Signs of taking at least an intellectual revenge, he had 
come under the influence not of a Mr Mayers but of, say, a 
Godwin^ Nothing of that sort was possible at Ealing - that 
admirable school, where parents sent their boys because ' they 
got on’ But - if It had been possible^ These influences were 
m the air, though not in the air of Eahng or of Old Broad 
Street Yet Shelley had been sent down from University 
College not many years before Queen Mah was already three 
years, Alastor a year old, and in the very year of Newman’s 
conversion the poet of revolt was married to the daughter of 
the free-thinking philosopher The intellectual and moral and 
rehgious history of England in the last hundred years might 
have taken a different course, if Newman had broken towards 
Athens instead of towards Rome 
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*On my conversion how the wisdom and goodness of God 
IS discerned* I was going from school half a year sooner than 
I did My staying arose from the 8th of March Thereby I was 
left at school hy m 5 ^self, my friends gone away ’ 

The reason for this change of plan was the failure, on the 
8th of March, of Mr Newman’s bank To John this was no 
accident The bank must fail that he might stay on at Ealing 
and be converted It was so that he interpreted all things In 
the Apologia he describes his conversion as follows 
‘When I was fifteen, (in the autumn of i8i6), a great 
change of thought took place in me I fell under the influences 
of a definite Creed, and received into my intellect impressions 
of dogma, which, through God’s mercy, have never been 
effaced or obscured Above and beyond the conversations 
and sermons of the excellent man, long dead, the Rev Walter 
Mayers, of Pembroke College, Oxford, who was the human 
means of this beginning of divine faith in me, was the effect 
of the books which he put into my hands, all of the school 
of Calvin One of the first books I read was a work of Ro- 
maine’s,^ I neither recoUect the title nor the contents, except 
Oiie doctrine, which of course I do not include among those 
xithich I believe to have come from a divine source, viz the 
doctrine of final perseverance I received it at once, and 
beheved that the inward conversion of which I was conscious, 
(and of vriuch I am still more certain than that I have hands 
and feet), would last into the next life, and that I was elected 
to eternal glory I have no consciousness that this belief had 
any tendency whatever to lead me to be careless about pleasing 
God I retained it till the age of twenty-one, when it gradually 
faded away, but I believe that it had some inffuence on my 
opinions, in the direction of those childish imaginations 
which I have already mentioned, viz m isolating me from the 
ob|ects which surrounded me, in confirming me in my mis- 
trust of the reality of material phenomena, and making me 
rest in the thought of two and two only supreme and lumin- 
ously self-evident beings, myself and my Creator, ~ for while 
1 W 1 liiani Rotnaine, 1714-93, London divine and follovei of White^cld 
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I considered myself predestined to salvation, I thought others 
simply passed over, not predestined to eternal death I only 
thought of the mercy to myself ’ 

‘The detestable doctrine last mentioned’ are the opening 
words of the next paragraph They do not refer, as a careless 
reader might think, to the doctrine that the unregenerate are 
predestined to eternal death They refer to the doctrine of final 
perseverance - by which is simply meant the Calvimstic behef 
in the assurance given to the converted that they will persevere 
to the end and cannot fall away Newman declares that it never 
really took root in his mind, though he admits that he held it 
for some six years after his conversion What did take root in 
his mind was ‘ the fact of heaven and hell, divine favour and 
divine wrath, of the justified and the unjustified’ There is a 
peculiar obscurity in his references to the doctrine of final 
perseverance, for while he relates that he accepted it, he goes 
on to say that it was ‘simply denied and abjured by the 
writer who made a deeper impression on my mind than any 
other, and to whom (humanly spealang) I almost owe my 
soul, - Thomas Scott It was Scott, whose ‘zealous faith in 
the Holy Trinity’, achieved from a Umtarian starting-point, 
‘first planted deep in my mind that fundamental Truth of 
religion ’ This also happened m the year of his conversion, 
when he was but fifteen years old 

Besides Romaine and Scott, in this same late summer or 
autumn, he read and was deeply impressed by Law’s Serious 
Call to a Devout and Holy htfe From that moment, he declared, 
‘I have given a full inward assent and behef to the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, as dehvered by oui Lord himself, in as 
true a sense as I hold that of eternal happiness, though I have 
tried in various ways to make that truth less terrible to the 
reason ’ And he planted in himself ‘the seeds of an intellectual 
inconsistency which disabled me for a long course of vears’ 
by reading two other books ‘each contrary to each’ - Milner’s 
Church History y which fascmated him with its long extracts 
from Augustine and Ambrose and the other Fathers, and New- 
ton On the 'Prophecies^ which convmced him that the Pope was 
the Antichrist predicted by the Scriptures 
1 Thomas $0011,1747-1821, the self-taught Rectoi of Aston Sandford 
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There are several very interesting features about this con- 
version of Newman’s In the first place it was not, in the 
technical Evangelical sense, a ‘conversion’ at all Several 
strangers wrote and told him so, after the publication of the 
Apologia He quite agreed ‘He was sensible that he had ever 
been wanting in those special Evangelical experiences which, 
like the grip of the hand or other prescribed signs of a secret 
society, are the sure tokens of a member ’ Even when he was 
stiU in the Evangelical fold he was forced to ‘speak of con- 
version with great diffidence, being obhged to adopt the 
language of books’, never having himself experienced ‘its 
stages of conviction of sm, terror, despair, news of the free 
and full salvation, apprehension of Christ, sense of pardon, 
assurance of salvation, joy and peace, and so on to final perse- 
verance’ His own feelings, he wrote ten years after the event, 
‘were not violent, but a returning to, a renewing of, principles, 
under the power of the Holy Spirit, which I had already felt, 
and in a measure acted on when young ’ But he was more 
fortunate than the hero of Dr Jacks’s story A Philosopher 
among the Saints^ for the failure of his conversion to conform 
to the accepted pattern caused him no distress His conviction 
that truth was rooted in himself was too strong ‘The reality 
of conversion’ he noted a few months after leaving school ‘as 
cutting at the root of doubt, providing a chain between God 
and the Soul, that is with every hnk complete, I know I am 
right. How do you know it^ I know I know ’ 

‘Know’, ‘doubt’, ‘intellect’, ‘dogma’ - these words are the 
key to the true nature of the experience he had undergone 
Hitherto his own emotional peculiarities and limitations had 
received no special intellectual support, nor had they found 
any inteiiecmal expression The foundations of his character 
had been laid in his infancy, they had never been disturbed, 
they never were to be disturbed AU the sap, which might have 
nourished his instmcts, was diverted into the exceptionally 
rapid growth of his mind The rigid and specious logic of the 
Cdvimstic system was exactly suited to his requirements It 
held together, it safeguarded the sense of his own eternal 
importance Later on he came to distrust it, as he came to 
distrust ail ‘paper logic’ He wished always ‘to go by reason. 
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not by feeling’, but he insisted that ^it is the concrete being 
that reasons the whole man moves , paper logic is but the 
record of it.’ This was a later, richer conception of reason At 
fifteen he was content to pack his faith into a senes of syllo- 
gisms with texts for premisses The brief flicker of natural 
wickedness was put out by this logical douche 

What happened to him m i8i6, then, was scarcely a con- 
version, though It was something equally defimte, startling, 
fatal It was the sudden concurrence and conjunction of the 
two halves of his conscious self - intellect and feeling The 
impressions of dogma squared exactly with his instinctive 
attitude Once interlocked the two could never be separated 
again 

Was this Newman’s good fortune or Newman’s tragedy^ 
The answer must depend on the point of view, by which the 
question is prompted Certainly it meant that all hope of any 
fiiithei development of the non-rational side of his nature 
was at an end. And this not because it was fixed and clamped 
by his reason He did not stay for the rest of his life in the 
position he took up in i8i6 The luuon of feeling and reason 
was permanent, but *the whole man moved’ What vras the 
cause of this ‘movement’^ That is the riddle of Newman’s 
career It was not a movement of the reason, draggmg the 
feehngs with it, it was far more a movement of the feelings, 
justified by reason ‘That my sympathies have giown towards 
the rehgion of Rome I do not deny, that my reasons have 
altered it wbuld be difficult perhaps to prove’ (1841 ) But 
though the feelmgs moved, they did not develop In his old 
age he was still substantially the child who walked with God 
at Ham and dieamed that his brother-angels were hiding 
themselves from him All the resources of his intellect were 
employed throughout his life to protect that dream from 
destruction 

That was the function of dogma in his mind. It was the 
sohdest buttress he could find to the aethereal constructions 
of his childhood. It was at once the impenetrable shield of 
those shrinking yet confident fantasies, and the means where- 
by they were brought into relation with the real world With- 
out such a hard outer covering his naked sensitiveness could 
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not have supported social life It was like a shell secreted by 
an otherwise defenceless animal, but secreted according to a 
chosen pattern Given the initial diiection, his final choice was 
beyond question the rignt choice His Via Media satisfied, and 
rnutaUs mitandis satisfies, others It could not for long satisfy 
him, partly because it depended too much on his own infer- 
ences and too little on external authority, and partly because 
Its adherents were too few in number and too dependent upon 
himself In the Roman Catholic system he enjoyed the maxi- 
mum of protection and the maximum sense of community 
with his kind. Possibly this explains why as a young man he 
had ‘not a gram in his composition of that temper of con- 
viviality so natural to young men’, but as a Roman priest he 
showed a special ‘amjiabihty in society’ and went so far as to 
say astomshingly that ‘if he had had to choose between social 
intercourse without literary pursuits and literary pursuits 
without social intercourse, he would, as a student, without 
hesitation have chosen the former ’ 

This intellectual reinforcement to the maldevelopment of 
his instincts came to Newman soon after puberty ‘With the 
growth of independence’ says a modern medical psycholo- 
gisti ‘which comes about in the child as it begins to take its 
place in the world, there is an opening out of its consciousness 
and a readiness to absorb new ideas, which is perhaps most 
marked in those years immediately succeeding puberty ’ It 
was Newman’s peculiar destiny at this critical period to en- 
counter, instead of new ideas, an impressive religious system, 
suited to his temperament, satisfactory to his intellect, em- 
bodying principles with which he had always been familiar, 
and urged upon him by the flattering interest of an older man 
If he had, at this period, encountered an intellectual system 
of a quite different kind, presented to him by somebody whom 
he liked and admired, he might have undergone a real con- 
version, a real transformation of his inner nature It was not, 
so to speak, original sin but original virtue, which held him 
in thrall But no such revolution was allowed to occur. 

There was a third possibility Had he survived the time of 
his adolescence without coming under the influence either of 
1 Dr J R. Rees TAr Heal/b of tbs Mmd 
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leligious dogma oi of Godwinian rationalism, he might have 
been led by the restlessness of his own mind into a gradually 
increasing conflict between reason and feeling His truncated 
natural instincts would have met with a less firm barrier to 
their reattempted growth How the battle would have gone, 
IS an idle speculation But Newman’s Confessions would have 
had a wider ciicle of readers to-day than his Apologia 

Either of these two possibihties - a violent revolution or a 
long conflict ~ implies that Newman’s intellect might, under 
different circumstances, have seized or attempted to sei2e the 
citadel where his infantile self lay entrenched That, it must be 
admitted, is a bold supposition In fact, keen and tireless 
though his reasoning powers wete, they never passed, even 
for a moment, after his "conversion’, out of obedience to that 
childish domination They brilliantly performed the tasks 
dictated to them from the citadel, they surveyed the hostile 
country lying round it, they executed masterly expeditions 
into the enemies’ territory, and brought back trophies of 
victory and clear-sighted reports of the situation But they 
never once rebelled or criticized, never once dreamed of 
questioning the orders they were given or the prinaples on 
which those orders were based. Those prmciples had fixed 
themselves unassailably in his mind before his reason grew 
up They were not won by reason, they were not even main- 
tained by reason In consequence he displayed a naive credu- 
hty, which is startling in a man of so much mental force. It 
would be unbehevable, if we had not his own word for it, 
that in his late thirties he conceived political movements to be 
the work of a race of intermediate beings, between angels and 
devils, whose existence he accounted for by supposing that 
they were the offspring of amorous intercourse between the 
angels who fell before the deluge and the daughters of men. 
Such a being, and of such a parentage, is John Bull, "a spirit 
neither of heaven nor hellT Ot, as an example of die way in 
which his reason could go through a hoop to please his 
feelings, take his discovery, at the age of thirty-two, that "it 
was not the Church [of Rome], but the old dethroned Pagan 
monster, still hving in the ruined city, that was Antichrist’ - 
a discovery which he can quote with approval, at the age of 
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Sixty-four, as his ‘first advance in rescuing, on an intelligible, 
intellectual basis, the Roman Church from the designation of 
Antichrist^ 

One conclusion, at least, is forced upon the mind by the 
attempt to touch the sprmgs of action and thought in great 
men The measures which apply to lesser men do not apply, 
without qualification, to them. We cannot, without risk of 
self-deception, treat a Newman as if he were a patient m the 
consultmg-room of a psychoanalyst. The psychologist, accus- 
tomed to deal with men whose texture is not tough enough to 
endure long mental conflict, is not yet equipped to handle 
giants His net will not hold the big fish Doubtless the same 
laws hold of the big and the little But they have, as yet, been 
formulated from experience of the little They provide clues, 
they do not guarantee solutions. Let this stand for a warning 
after what has been so far written There is an initial vigour 
in men of genius which separates them from the emotional 
and intellectual cripples who find their way into the hands of 
the mental doctor They do not go to others to be healed, 
noi do they run away from the conflict between the world 
and their dreams In one v/ay or another, at whatever cost of 
suflering, they work out their own salvation If truth may be 
defined as the xcsolution of discord in the soul, no one who 
looks at a portrait of Newman in his old age - such as the 
beautiful head in Joseph Brown’s engraving of 1873 ~ How- 
ever httle sympathy he may have with ecclesiasticism and 
dogma, < can fail to perceive that this man attained truth at 
the last and expressed it in his own person 

4 THE DEEP IMAGINATION 

Some such note of warning needs to be clearly sounded before 
the other ‘deep imagination’ which took possession of the 
converted fifteen-year-old boy, namely that it was the will of 
God that he should lead a single life, 

Newman, in 1864, refers to this ‘with great’ (and unex- 
plained) ‘reluctance’. All that he says of it is this • 

‘This anticipation, which has held its ground almost con- 
tinuously ever smce, - with the break of a month now and 
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a month then, up to 1829, and, after that date, without any 
break at all, - was more or less connected in my mind with 
the notion that my calling in life would require such a sacri- 
fice as celibacy involved, as, for instance, missionary work 
among the heathen, to which I had a great drawing for some 
years It also strengthened my feeling of separation from the 
visible world, of which I have spoken above ’ 

Besides this may be set a passage from a letter which he 
wrote from Malta to his mother in January 1833, evidently in 
answer to some approach of hers to the topic of marriage, or 
of homedife, at a time when he was unwell 

‘Well, I am set upon a solitary life, and therefore ought to 
have eyperience what it is , nor do I repent But even St Paul 
had his mimsteis I have sent to the library and got “ Marriage ^ 
to read^ Don’t smile - this juxtaposition is quite accidental 
You are continually in my thoughts of course I know what 
kindness I should have at home, and it is no new feeling with 
me, only now for the first time brought out, that I do not feel 
this so much as I ought Thank God, my spirits have not 
failed me once They used, when I was solitary, but I am 
callous now I wonder how long I shall last without any 
friend about me Scripture so clearly seems to mark out that 
v/e should not be literally sohtary The Apostles were sent 
two and two, and had their attendants, so I suppose I should 
soon fail ’ 

The reason which Newman gives for embracing a single 
career is very remarkably inadequate. Missionaries, if they are 
married to women of a similar religious temper, do tneir work, 
not worse, but better And the prospect of a missionary career 
hardly came sufficiently close to Newman to exercise so great 
an influence upon his life One might have expected him to 
put himself upon the ground that cehbacy was the proper state 
for a priest But this would have squared neither with his 
Evangelical opimons nor with the fact that he was originally 
destined not for the Church, but for the Bar. When he became 
a Roman Catholic priest he was naturally under that rule 
himself, and for some years previously he had certainly been 
in sympathy with it But it does not appear that he ever held 
1 Marriage was Susan Perrier’s first novel, published in 1818 
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It With such intense and passionate conviction, and certainly 
not from so early a date, that it could have determined him 
in boyhood or eaily manhood to dedicate himself to the un- 
married state It was one of Kingsley’s charges that, preaching 
as Protestant Vicar of St Mary’s, he had insinuated ^that a 
Church which had sacramental confession and a celibate clergy 
was the only true Church’ and had (in the theological jargon 
of the day) named celibacy as one of the ^ notes ’ of the Church 
To which Newman answers ^Deiine the Church by the 
celibacy of the clergy* Why, let him read i Tim in, there he 
will find that bishops and deacons are spoken of as married. 
How, then, could I be the doit to say or imply that celibacy 
of the clergy was a part of the definition of the Church^’ All 
that Newman had, in fact, said was that sacramental con- 
fession and the celibacy of the clergy tended to consolidate 
the position and influence of the priesthood - an obvious 
truism He goes on, in the original Apologia (the passage was 
omitted in the revised version) to say "At the same time I 
cannot conceive why the mention of Clerical Cehbacy, had 
I made it, was inconsistent with the position of an Anghcan 
Clergyman For though the 32nd Article says that 
""Bishops, priests, and deacons, are not commanded by God’s 
law erthei to vov/ the state of single hfe or to abstain from 
mairiage”, and ""therefore it is lawful for them to marry”, 
this proposition I did not dream of denying, nor is it incon- 
sistent with St Paul’s doctrme, which I held, that it is ^^good 
to abide even as he”, 1 e in cehbacy ’ 

This was the view of celibacy which he held, in 1843 (when 
the sermon attacked by Kmgsley was preached), and for some 
years previously "Clerical celibacy’ says Tom Mo2ley "used 
to be either a vulgar necessity or a heroic devotion at Oxford, 
where the great majority were Fellows waiting for livings. 
In Its more exalted form it was one of the favourite ideas of 
the new school, which, however, had by and by to suffer a 
long hst of cruel disappointments as one Benedick after 
another proved faithless to his early professions ’ 

Two at least of these defections touched Newman in his 
most vulnerable part Fust there was Keble’s marriage in 1 8 5 5 , 
at the age of forty-three. There is scarcely any reference to this 
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in Newman’s published correspondence He tells Froude in 
May that Keble is not yet married, and in Octobei that he 
was married on the loth and told no one There is nothing 
more, and no exchange of letters between himself and Keble 
on the subject But he talked to Mo2ie} and, though Motley’s 
recollection of dates is hopelessly inaccurate, his account of 
what Newman said bears the stamp of truth He gave Mozley 
to understand that Keble was about to make *a humdrum 
marriage’ He did not disguise his regret, but he appreciated 
the reasons Keble wished ‘to discourage young men from 
aiming at a standard above the age and possibly also above 
their own power to attain’ It was like Keble’s humility to 
make such a sacrifice The lady v/as understood to be the 
eider sister of his younger brother’s wife The union was 
therefore quite a ‘ smtable ’ one , there was no question of the 
sainted author of T/)e Christian Year having been carried away 
by his natural passions But, in fact, the new Mrs John Keble 
was a younger and not an older sister of Mrs Thomas Keble 
She was charming and dehcate - a fact which enhanced her 
attractiveness to Keble - ‘with beautiful brown eyes and hair, 
a very delicate complexion like porcelam, and an air of ex- 
creme refinement’ Keble had known her from childhood, and 
had been engaged to her for years Motley, at least, had no 
doubt that Keble was following the ‘bent of his inclination’, 
as he had in an earher, but imsuccessful, love-affair 1 

Henry Wilberforce’s marriage in the previous year had been 
a more direct shock to his leader Writing to his friend 
Frederic Rogers on January 14, 1834, Newman announced 
confidently ‘By-the-bye, talking of H W, do not believe 
a silly report that is in circulation that he is engaged to be 
married he has been staying here, and though we often 
talked on the subject, he said nothing about it, which I am 
sure he would have done were it a fact, for the report goes on 
to say he has told other people For myself I am spreading my 
incredulity, and contradicting it in^ every direction, and will 
not believe it, though I saw the event announced in the 
papers, nil he tells me Nay, I doubt whether I ought then to 
believe it, if he were to say he had really told others and not me ’ 
1 Per (onfra Ward’s marnage m 1845 (P 4 ^^^) had Newman’s approval 
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Questioned by Rogers, Wilberforce replied 

‘I have no wish whatever to deny the report in question. 
Indeed, though I did not tell Neander (as who would ^), yet 
I did tell his sister and gave her leave to tell him Whether 
Neander will cut me I don’t know I hope my other Oxfoid 
friends will continue my friends still It is, I am sure, very 
foolish of Newman on mere principles of calculation, if he 
gives up all his friends on their marriage, for how can he 
expect men (hovrevei well inclined) to do much in our cause 
without co-opeiation^ I suppose, however, he will cut me I 
cannot help it Nor, again, am I without a feeling of the 
danger, as you know, of married priests in these days of 
trouble and rebuke, but I have taken my line ’ 

Upon which, Rogers took on himself the task of mollifying 
Newman 

‘Many thanks for your letter, in which, however, I must 
say, you do not use your judgment How can you possibly 
suppose that, aftCx your way of treating perdiUm ovsm H Wil- 
berforce, you would be his first confidant^ The fact obviously 
is that he came to Oxford with the intention of brealang the 
matter to you, but when he came near, and saw how fierce 
you lookea, his heart failed him, and he retreated dirpaKros* 
And now at this moment he is hesitating about the best way 
of breakmg it, and hoping that someone else will save him 
the pain ’ 

In the end Newman became godfather to Wilberforce’s 
eldest son, and all was well 

The attitude of Newman, as the leader of the new party in 
the Church, to which Keble his senior and Wilberforce his 
junior both belonged, was that married priests were likely to 
be drawm away from their work by domestic cares and obliga- 
tions at a specially critical time in the history of the Church 
To marry, therefore, was to be a backslider from a task requir- 
ing all a man’s devotion This was so to speak the oificial 
attitude, and it was perfectly rational and intelligible, though 
the arguments against it were at least as strong as the argu- 
ments for It. But there was an entirely different attitude, en- 
cased so to speak within the official attitude, yet very much 
present to the consciousness of Newman and his aUer ego 
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Hurrell Froude Within this again there hy a third and more 
intimate and secret attitude, to which Newman’s language in 
the Apologia gives the clue 

The second, the inteimediate attitude, the ‘high severe idea 
of the intrinsic excellence of virgimty’, was probably one of 
Froude’s gifts to Newman, as it was one of those characters 
in Froude which Newman most admired But whether it came 
to Newman through that channel, or whether he revived it 
for himself by his study of the Fathers and the Samts, it was 
an idea which evidentlv took strong possession of his mmd. 
‘Evidently’, because, unlike some others, he was exceedingly 
reticent about the whole subject, his views upon it were 
implicit in his tenoi of life rather than deliberately promul- 
gated He and Froude may have ~ one would say, must have 
- discussed it in intimate conversations However that may 
have been, the idea was common property among the 
Tractaiians Frederic Faber, one of the Homan converts of 
1845, who spoke of himself as an ‘acolyth’ of Newman, writes 
to Jack Moiris in 1840, at the age of twenty-six, denying a 
report that he is engaged to be married ‘I am not even in love 
as most people would count love, and I very seldom turn my 
thoughts that way I honour the cehbate so highly, and regard 
It as so eminently the fittest way of life for a priest, that if 
Christ would graciously enable me to learn to live alone, I 
should prefer much, even with gieat self-denials, to hve a 
virgin life, and to die a virgin, as God has kept me so hither- 
to ’ And three months later, to the same correspondent. ‘I 
may as well say that I never felt so strongly determined by 
God’s grace to “make a venture of a lonely life”, as J H N 
says, as I do now . . But enough I am too weak a disciple to 
talk thus I rather covet than enjoy the calm love of virgimty, 
but It may be God will reveal even that unto me ’ 

Yet this aident sense of a smgular moral beauty in the 
frustration of his animal natuie was not the fundamental cause 
of Newman’s eaily resolve to live a single life If it had been 
he would have said so, instead of connecting his resolve so 
lamely with the notion that he might perhaps become a mis- 
sionary He lacked sympathy with ammals, and used often to 
speak of the brute creation as a disturbing mystery. Perhaps 
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this was because the mating instinct had never developed in 
him When the ideal of virginity became a part of the furniture 
of his conscious mind, there was nothing else there which 
needed to be painfully dislodged Whenever he thought of 
mariiage, he thought of it not as a means of satisfying carnal 
desire, but as the antithesis of solitude Companionship he 
must have, he could not last without it But friends and dis- 
ciples could, and did, give him all that he needed 

It IS, in fact, wrong lo speak of any resolve on Newman’s 
part against marriage He uses no such expiession himself 
He came not to a resolve, but to a "deep imagination’, an 
"anticipation’ that God did not wish him to marry The 
phraseology is dekbeiate, and its meaning is, obviously and 
simply, that he had made a discovery about himself, from 
which he concluded that he was not likely to marry How 
complete that discovery was there aie no means of knowing, 
but there can be no possible doubt of its nature At fifteen, 
Newman had reached the age when a noimal boy begins to be 
conscious of a speaal attraction in the opposite sex Under 
the artifiaal conditions of our modem educational system, 
which keeps boys in pupJage at school to a much latei age, 
the development of this consciousness is often unnaturally, 
and sometimes fatally, retarded But Newman left school at 
fifteen and was an undergraduate before he was sixteen, and 
his contemporaries at Ealing left school even earlier than he 
did It is plain that he had compared himself with them, and 
had realized in himself an abnormal lack of that particular 
sensibility. 

From what did this peculiarity of his derive^ No certain 
answer can be given There may have been two disposing 
causes, one psychological the other physiological The 
training which his mother gave him in early childhood, which 
seems to have induced m him his exaggerated sense of "separ- 
ation from the visible world’, would have produced that effect 
by wounding his animal instincts at their first appearances 
Newman himself perceived the fact of the connexion, though 
not Its nature Certainly this is pure hypothesis It is open to 
anybody to maintam that Newman’s was a more unearthly 
spirit than those of ordinary mortals, less able and less willing 
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to forget the glories he had known and the imperial palace 
whence he came There is no evidence for the contrary view, 
except the evidence collected by psychologists from the ana- 
lytical treatment of their patients But the cumulative effect 
of that evidence is very strong, and the a priori piobability 
that Newman’s ‘case’ was not essentially different from the 
hundreds or thousands now on record is, at least, very high 

That there may also have been a physiological cause is 
suggested by his possession of what are commonly called 
‘feminme’ characters, though perhaps ‘neutral’ would be a 
truer term Description after description conveys the same 
impression Take Tom Mozley ‘Robust and ruddy sons of 
the Church looked on him with condescending pity as a poor 
fellow whose excessive sympathy, restless energy, and general 
unfitness for this practical world would soon wreck him 
Thin, pale, and with large lustious eyes ever piercing through 
this veil of men and things, he har^y seemed made for this 
world ’ Aubrey de Vere is sull more precise ‘Early in the 
evemng a singularly graceful figure in cap and gown glided 
into the room The slight form and gracious address might 
have belonged either to a youthful ascetic of the middle 
ages or to a graceful high-bred lady of our own days He was 
pale and thin almost to emaciation, swift of pace, but when 
not walking intensely still, with a voice sweet and pathetic, 
and so distinct that you could count each vowel and consonant 
in every word When touching on subjects which interested 
him, he used gestures rapid and decisive, though not vehe- 
ment ’ 

It IS curious to contrast these descriptions of Newman, as 
he was m the prime of his Oxford career, with a portrait of 
him diawn by a temperamentally hostile critic ‘I met New- 
man almost daily,’ writes the Rev W Tuckweil in his 
Kemmscences of Oxford ^ stxidiiig along the Oxfoid Road, with 
large head, prominent nose, tortoiseshell spectacles, emaciated 
but ruddy face, spare figure whose leanness was exaggerated 
by the close-fittmg tail-coat then worn ’ There is not much 
trace of effeminacy there, and the epithet of ‘ruddy’ is in de- 
finite contradiction to Modey^s description But Tuckweil 
was not always particular about the accuracy of his epithets. 
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and he wrote his recollections, animated and vivid as they 
aie, in extreme old age He can hardly have remembered 
Newman quite so well as he thought* 

Perhaps the reason why Tuckwell never thought of 
Newman as effeminate was because he neither knew him intim- 
ately nor admired him For Newman’s ‘feminine’ character- 
istics were closely associated, m the minds of his disciples and 
admirers, with his personal charm No other description 
shows this so clearly, or brings Newman’s manner so vividly 
to the imagination, as a very lemarkable passage m Wilfrid 
Ward’s htfe of Cardinal Newman. 

‘The present writer’s father’ he says never one of the 
most intimate of the circle which surrounded Newman at 
Oxford - used to say that his heart would beat as he heard 
Newman’s step on the staircase His keen humour, his win- 
ning sweetness, his occasional wilfulness, his resentments and 
anger, all showed him intensely alive, and his friends loved 
his very faults as one may love those of a fascinating woman, 
at the same time many of them revered him almost as a 
prophet Only a year before his death, after nearly twenty 
years of misunderstandings and estrangement, W. G Ward 
told the present biographer of a dream he had had - how he 
found himself at a dinner party next to a veiled lady, who 
charmed him more and more as they talked At last he ex- 
claimed, “I have never felt such charm in any conversation 
Since I used to talk with John Henry Newman, at Oxford ” 
"*‘1 am John Henry Newman”, the lady rephed, and raising 
her veil showed the well-known face ’ 

Nor did the impression fail as he grew older In some of the 
profile portraits of the Cardinal the artists seem to have tried 
to emphasize a sort of aged strength and ruggedness, which 
were the last qualities to strike those who met him Scott 
Holland’s account of him in 1877 is a perfect corrective ‘I 
turned at the sound of the soft quick speech, and there he 
was - white, frail and wistful, for all the ruggedness of the 
actual features* I remembered at once the words of Furse 
about him, “delicate as an old lady, washed in milk”. .. So 
the urgent enquiries went on, in silvery whispers, keen and 
quick. . I had to fly for my tram, and sped home tinghng 
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With the magic of a presence that seemed to me like the ftail 
embodiment of a living voice. His soul was in his voice, as a 
bird IS ill its song ’ 

The comparison to a ‘'lady’ recuis, with a seeming inevi- 
tability It was indeed inevitable, just as his charm was in- 
evitable, just as were the consequences, for mmseif and for 
ills friends, of that seductive weakness in his temperament, 
joined to his biilliant natural gifts 

There were moments when his own conviction that he as 
not for any woman wavered All that is known of these 
occasions is that they were few ana biief, and that they ceased 
after 1829, the year in which, as he says, his acquaintance 
with Huiieli Froude ripened into ‘'the closest and most 
afbctionate friendship’ ^ Whatever they wete, and whoever 
was concerned in them, they passed without leaving the 
faintest trace upon his character No secret romance of the 
conventional type existed in his hfe They were no more, it 
may be supposed, than faint Visitations of a wish that he were 
like other men, that his sexual indifference might be dis- 
turbed For It was indifference, not dislike His charming 
description of Mary Fioude, ‘one of the sweetest gills I ever 
saw’, being bullied by her brother Hurrell and worshipped 
by her devoted admirer Mr B , ‘receiving with equal readiness 
and equabihty the homage of the one and the playful rudeness 
of the other’, is enough to shov/ that there was no conscious 
misogyny in his composition But all the love he gave to 
women was given where it could never be suspected of anv 
gross alloy - to his mother and his sisters, and above all to 
his darhng youngest sister Mary, ‘joy of sad hearts and light 
of downcast eyes’, who died when he was twenty-six and 
whose name he could not mention at the age of eighty-one 
without the tears coming into his eyes 

The strength and the emotional depth of his friendships 
with men were the natural counterpart of thrs indifference to 
women Whether he realized this must remain uncertain It 
must be remembered that passionate friendships, usually 

1 ‘Within living memoty old parishioners of St Clement’s recollected 
the general belief m the parish that he was going to marry his rector’s 
daughter ’ C C J W in the Oxford Maga^m^ May 17, 1934 
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coloured by high religious aspirations, were far from un* 
common a century ago No one can understand the move- 
ment of which Newman was the central figuie who is blind 
to the strength of the attachments which bound so many of 
Its prmcipal figures together, or who mistakes the nature of 
the personal fascination which he exercised at the very centre 
of the Tractarian whiiipool 



CHAPTER TWO 


Newman at Oxford: First Thase 

* 

I MATRICULATION 

Not till the last minute did Mr Newman make up his mind 
whethei John was to go to Oxford or to Cambridge The 
postchaise was at the door, early in December i8i6, and he 
was still undecided A feather detej.mmed the issue of John’s 
destiny - and not John’s only The feather was a Mr John 
Mullins, not otherwise remembered, curate of St James’s, 
Piccadilly, ‘a man of abihty and learmng, who had for some 
years taken an interest in the boy’s education ’ Mr Mullins 
was an Exeter man, not without influence in his own coliege, 
and he was, at this moment, in Oxford and very wilhng to use 
his influence on John’s behalf Being entered at Oxford - and 
presumably at Cambridge too - was a serious business in 
those days Fathers made it an excuse to escape from the cares 
of business, the exigencies of matrimony, or the tedium of 
country parishes, and set out by road, with their sons beside 
them, and their own youth temporarily renewed Mark 
Pattison’s entry on the books of Oriel involved the whole 
family in an expedition from Yorkshire to London, and a 
subsidiary expedition from London to Oxford, lasting for 
several days and requiring the employment of all his father’s 
available means of intrigue Even after this, the intending 
undergraduate must wait his turn to go into residence, until 
a vacancy came his way Pattison had to wait two years 
Newman was more fortunate Mr Mullms was unable to find 
a vacancy for him at Exeter but gave him an introduction to 
Trimty, where he was forthwith matriculated, on Decem- 
ber 14 

Lytton Strachey has constructed a fanciful picture of the 
fatal consequences which Oxford inflicted upon Newman 
‘At Oxford, he was doomed He could not withstand the last 
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enchantment of the Middle Age ’ ‘He might, at Cambridge, 
whose cloisters have ever been consecrated to poetry and 
common sense, have followed quietly in Gray’s footsteps, and 
brought into flower those seeds of inspiration which now lie 
embedded amid the faded devotion of the l^fa Apostohca ’ 
It IS a picture which - as the victim might have put it - does 
credit to the essayist’s imagination at the expense of his 
judgement To suppose that Newman, being the man - or the 
boy - tnat he was, could in any ciicum stances have pursued 
an amiable artistic or hteiary career, is to misappieliend his 
character utterly. The remote idealism, the emotional sensi- 
bility, the vaulting imagmation, the dialectical subtlety, which 
are the heads under which Strachey catalogues him, would 
not have combined very happily to make a minor Cambridge 
poet ~ and a major poet he could never conceivablv have 
become Possibly the fusion might have been achieved, if 
Newman had been the sum of these qualities and no more. 
But he was very much more For all Ins youth and his tem- 
peramental limitations, he was a man of v Jl, of a will relentless 
to himself and to others , he was a stern moralist, he was a man 
of peculiar mental consistency - his opimons changed, but 
they changed in a set and given direction, he had unsurpassed 
gifts of preaching and of controversy, which could not have 
been permanently suppressed, he had already settled in his 
own mind his position in the universe, and the mam characters 
of the universe and its Ruler It would have taken more than 
Cambridge to dislocate that conception If Newman had 
become a Fellow of a Cambridge College, there would have 
been a Cambridge Movement of some kind or another, with 
Newman at its centre, and it would have been a movement 
of a rehgious character 

After his matriculation John returned to London and re- 
ported, timidly, to Dr Nicholas that he was now the member 
of a college, of which he had never before even heard the 
name He was reassured ‘Trimty^’ exclaimed the Head- 
master ‘A most gentlemanlike college - I am much pleased 
to hear it ’ 

He had only six months to wait before a set of rooms fell 
vacant at Trimty, and he employed the time as a convert 
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should, in consolidating his religious position Already he 
had exercised his mind on the subject of recreations He con- 
cluded they weie bad and resolved to give them up - in this, 
as in so many other matters, making a virtue out of inclination 
But, foreseeing a collision between himself and his parents, 
he works out the moral problem on paper The proper course 
will be to present ‘my scruples with humihty and a due 
obedience to my parents, open to conviction, and ready to 
obe'y in a matter so dubious as this is, and to act against my 
judgment if they command, thus satisfymg at once my ov/n 
conscience and them ’ Then he rehearses the argument he 
will have with them ‘The beginnings of sin are small, and is 
it not better, say, to be too cautious than too negligent^ 
Besides, I know myself in some things better than you do, 

I have hidden faults . I hope I am not so enthusiastic as to 
treat it as a concern of Ingh rehgious importance You may 
thmk this contradicts what I said just now about the begin- 
mng of sin, if so, I am sorry I cannot express myself with 
greater exactness and propriety ’ 

Of all the strange symptoms which heralded and attended 
the Oxford Movement none will be so incomprehensible to 
the modern reader as this It w'-as not peculiar to Newman or 
to the Evangelicals Here is Hurrell Froude, highest of Tory 
High Churchmen, wrestling with his evil self, on a holiday in 
Wales at the age of twenty-three ‘Oct 13 I have kept a very 
good fast to-day, as far as eating goes, but have spoilt it all 
this evemng, by playing at that game, mstead of coming up 
and reading These games do not answer I am not excited 
now yet I feel the good of the day almost entirely gone, and 
feel no more ready for my prayers than I did in the mormng 
Their interest turns upon conceit, and they cease to be 
amusing when they become harmless ’ 

During these six months young Newman was busy reading, 
writmg, and corresponding with Mr Mayers He carried on 
a paper called T&e 'Beholder - successor to The Spy and The 
Anti-spy “ which he had begun m February 1816 It was all 
m his own hand, and ran to forty numbers - 160 closely 
written octavo pages He wrote an essay on Fame - ‘there is 
no such thing as a pefson being famed Let it not be thought a 
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quibble when I say it is his name that is celebrated, and not 
himself ’ He was deep in Bishop Beveridge’s 'Private Tbopghts^^ 
and already involved in the difficult questions raised by the 
Sacrament of Baptism How could baptized infants dying in 
infancy be saved unless baptism itself were accompanied by 
the Holy Spirit^ Sermons and 'sermonets’ flowed under his 
pen The topics of seven of these are recorded in a footnote 
to the Letters There was a dissertation on everlasting pumsh- 
ment, another on the vanity of human life, another on the 
reign of sin in mortal bodies, another on fasting And one 
bore the significant heading,^ Let no one despise thy youth ’ 

2 SKETCH OF A UNIVERSITY 

Thiee Royal Commissions and a hundred years of reform 
have passed over Oxford since Newman went up to Trinity 
Plus fa change^ say the cjmcs^ plus c’est la mime chose But the 
outward changes, at least, are great Let us ‘borrow the wings 
of Historic Imagination and hover lightly’ over Oxford as 
she seemed when the nmeteenth century was in its youth 
The colleges were everything in those days, the Umversity 
almost nothing There were hardly any intercollegiate lec- 
tures The instruction of the undergraduates in all the various 
blanches of knowledge, upon which they would be examined 
for their degrees, was undertaken m each College by the tutors 
of that College The system of serious examination for the 
granting of degrees had only been recently introduced It was 
imtiated by Eveleigh, the great Provost of Oriel from 1781 
to 1814 In essence it was the same system which is in force 
to-day That is to say, that a man might read for an honours or 
a pass degree But the range of choice was extremely limited. 
If he read for honours he read for Classical or Mathematical 
Honours or both Philosophy came into this disciphne via 
Plato and Aristotle, and anaent history via Herodotus, Thu- 
cydides, Livy, and Tacitus Modern history was not taught at 
all for the Schools, nor modern philosophy, nor natural 
science, nor any other language but Greek and Latin. The 
standard of instruction was low, the scope of examination 
1 Williaiin Bevendge, 1637-1708, Bishop of St Asaph. 
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nairow and a favoamble verdict in the Schools was no more 
a guarantee of a first-rate intelhgence than faiiuie was a mark 
of an inferioi one 

Men went to Oxford, in fact, to receive the conventional 
education considered appropriate fox a gentleman, whether 
they went aftei wards into Parliament 01 lesided upon their 
estates or took holy orders or were called to the Bar Even 
medicine nad almost ceased to be a serious par*t of the studies 
of the University The twin shadows of an established church 
and a self-satisfied order of society still lav thickly over the 
entire University No young man was admitted unless he 
formally subscribed to the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
of England Once matriculated he must attend the services of 
hiS College chapel and receive Holy Communion at least once 
a term. In Oriel certainly (and no doubt in other Colleges) he 
must attend the University Sermon on Sunday mornmgs and 
satisfy the authorities by a precis of its argument that he had 
listened to it with attention He was governed and taught 
exclusively by clergymen Anv intellectual adventure outside 
the so-called ‘humanities’ and the walled city of classical 
mathematics was at once difficult and dangerous Even 
theology was a post-graduate study, for it could not be safely 
approached untd the rash speculations of youth had dissi- 
pated themselves into the void Such w^as the society into 
which Shelley had hurled The Necessity of Atheism just five 
years before Newman became an undergraduate 

Mark Pattison’s description of the way in which the Col- 
leges recruited their Fellows in the previous century applied 
generally up to the appointment of the first Royal Commission 
m 1 850 It was ‘done under conditions which left no place for 
any qualification of learmng, even if learning had existed at 
ail in the Umveisity The fellow to be chosen must have 
been born in a particular district, to wiuch the vacancy was 
appropriated, he must be in orders, or proceed to take 
orders as soon as elected, he must be, and remain, unmarried 
Even those societies which had preserved self-respect 
enough not to sink into the conditions of sots and topers pre- 
fei*red a “compamonable” man to any acquirements or 
talents ’ A Fellowship was held for hfe, unless its holder 
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mariied, and he was not obliged to live in Oxford at all, 
after his probationary year. The livings of which a College 
was the patron were offered m rotation, as they fell vacant, to 
its members , and many a man, waiting to marry but without 
the means to do so, lingered on as a College tutor, year after 
year, eating his heart out and weaiy of his office, until oppor- 
tunity at last came his way 

Oriel was the first College to break through the rotten 
system of close Fellowships and to elect its Fellows from the 
University at large on their intellectual merits This reform, 
too, was the work of its great Provost, Eveleigh, who intro- 
duced a method of examination conducted upon the principle 
of ascertaining, not what a man had read, but what he was 
hke The result was remarkable From the beginning of the 
century for about thirty years Oriel stood on an unapproached 
eminence In its common room there grew up a habit of keen 
hard talk Dull-witted guests and enemies complained that it 
‘stunk of logic’ Its members weie nicknamed ‘the Noetics’ 
Among them were Copleston(Eveleigh’s successor as Provost), 
Whately (Archbishop of Dublin), Arnold of Rugby, Hampden 
(v/hose Bampton Lectures were to outrage orthodoxy) - all 
of them men who began their lives, if they did not continue 
them, by putting reason before authority Yet, in Pattison’s 
view, their originality had no sufficient roots. ‘It was only in 
the then condition of the University, hidebound in the tradi- 
tion of narrow clerical prejudice, that the new Oriel school of 
the Noetics could be welcomed as a wholesome invasion 
of a scurfy pond, stagnant with sameness and custom ’ 
Reaction was inevitable, Tractarianism, born in the same 
common room, was very soon to sweep the Noetics away 

‘It was soon after 1830’, to quote Pattison once more, ‘that 
the “Tracts” desolated Oxford life, and suspended, for an 
indefinite period, all science, humane letters, and the first 
strivings of intellectual freedom which had moved in the 
bosom of Oriel ’ 

The undergraduates fell into three mam classes - the Schol- 
ars, the Commoners, and the Gentlemen Commoners, young 
men of birth and means, who wore silk gowns, dined at a 
separate table, or with the Dons at the high table, and ‘kept 
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Up a style of living such as is usual in large country houses ’ 
The social position of the Scholars, at the turn of the century, 
was definitely inferior They were called ^chanty boys’ and 
formed a race apart But their position was on the mend. 
The Commoners for the most part aped the manners of the 
Gentlemen Commoners, and did as little work as their tutois 
permitted There were no organized recreations The rich 
hunted, rode, and drove tandem, the lesser breeds rambled 
abroad or went ‘skiffing’ Magdalen is said to have been the 
only College which boasted a cricket-field in the thirties. 
Men wore their caps and gowns in the streets - the Com- 
moner’s gown had not shrunk to a mere vestigial relic In 
Hall frock-coats or tails were de rtgueur 
One is tempted, reading the hves of Newman and his 
associates, to suppose that introspective piety and the baffled 
pursuit of learning occupied the minds of all the intelligent 
young men Doubtless, the typical clever youth of to-day, if 
he could have been ante-dated Dy a hundred years, would 
have been a devotee of the Newmania His ctedo m novum 
ordtnem would have been the credo m Newmannum^ which went 
from mouth to mouth in those lehgious days He would have 
fasted, prayed, and kept a diary of his spiritual advances and 
retrogressions For that was the way that nearly all the young 
idealists were treading in the late thirties, and pietism, of an 
Evangelical brand, haa been in fashion even earlier 

Yet it would be an error to divide that remote under- 
graduate Oxford sharply between expensive idlers and the 
rabble of their imitators on the one hand, and earnest rehgion- 
ists on the other, just as it would be an error to divide the 
Fellows into port-swilhng sots, rut-plodding tutors, and non- 
resident pluralists There was a peculiar flower which grew 
freely in the soil of pre-Commission Oxford, a complex 
bloom of wit and scholarship, useless perhaps, except as an 
evidence of the rich capacity of the human mind to perfect 
itself after its own strangely devised patterns Useless, cer- 
tainly, but how delightful! at any rate to those who have 
learned to appreciate its subtle scent and colour A few late 
specimens survive to this day in Oxford common rooms, a 
little damaged by unavoidable compromise with their modern 
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environment, but still retailing the authentic aroma This was 
the pure distillation Its essence combined freely with all the 
best and the worst of Oxford It tempered the asceticism of 
Froude, the piety of Keble, it enshrined Newman’s old tutor 
at Trinity, Tommy Short, in the memory of countless pupils, 
in spite of Isaac Williams’s harsh ver^ct that he ^seemed 
almost incapable of looking on college matters in a moral or 
religious hght’, it lay, in fact, all round Newman, and was 
not the least of the elements in the Oxford atmospheie which 
strove to neutralize and dissolve the coriosive vapours of 
Tractariamsm 

Though science was no part of the University curriculum, 
it was not wholly unrepresented at Oxford There was Dr 
Daubeny, of the physic garden, who lectured on Chemistry 
and whose demonstrations invariably went wrong Dau- 
beny’s Taughmg gas’ found its way into Oriel, where 
Wiiham Froude, Hurrell’s younger brother, tiled it, with 
starthng consequences, on some of the semor members of the 
College A more substantial figure than Daubeny was Buck- 
land, the first Professor of Geology, whose lectures were 
popular and well attended Among his pupils was Charles 
Lyell, v/ho was four years Newman’s senior but his contem- 
porary at Oxford It is curious to refiect that Lyell’s great 
work Tbs 'Pnncipks of Geology^ which demohshed for ever the 
old Mosaic cosmogony, dealt a mortal blow to the chronology 
of Archbishop Ussher, and made Darwin’s life-woik possible, 
was published before the Tractarian movement began and 
made no more immediate noise in clerical Oxford than an 
explosion in the moon Buckland himself reconciled faith and 
science He ‘endeavoured to show that the whole of the enor- 
mous superficial deposits of the globe are to be accounted for 
by Noah’s flood ’ Even that degree of rationalism was 
accounted dangerous Keble and Buckland argued all the 
way from Oxford to Winchester on the top of a coach, and 
Keble, driven desperate, ‘finally took his stand on the con- 
ceivabihty and indeed certainty of the Almighty having 
created all the fossils and other apparent outcomes of former 
existence in the six days of Creation ’ Shuttleworth, the witty 
Warden of New College, sheltered Moses behind an epigram. 
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Some doubts weie once expressed about tbe Hood, 
Buckland arose and all was clear - as mud 

Dean Gaisford, moie seriously, thanked God, on Buckiand^s 
departure for Italy, that they would hear no more of his geo- 
logy Let the young men concentrate, not on the so-called 
sciences, but on ‘ the study of Greek hterature, which not only 
elevates above the vulgar herd, but leads not infrequently to 
positions of considerable emolument * Early in the forties Dt 
Aciand brought a fresh enthusiasm mto scientific Oxford, 
and began the movement which led to the building of the 
Museum m the j&fties, unopposed even by Keble’s spiritual 
descendants 

What Newman’s attitude to science would have been, had 
he been forced as a young man to formulate one, can only be 
guessed It is true that, later in life, in his long effort to create 
an Irish Catholic University, he was at pains to define the 
relationship between religion and science He ‘planned a 
University in which theology and science ahke should be free 
and flourishing ’ He had no fear at all that the conclusions of 
saence might undermine the basis of rehgion Nothing, in- 
deed, could be more dangerous to theology than that it should 
remain in ignorance of the rapidly advanang sciences. Cmque 
tn sua arte credendum The truths of revealed rehgion were not 
to be apprehended without long effort and training, and were 
not open to assault from the saences It was aU very well to 
argue, in this general way, with the rock of Rome under his 
feet But he seems never to have perceived, in his own mind, 
any direct collision between a particular scientific conclusion 
and a particular rehgious behef, hardly even the possibihty 
of such a collision The colhsion was between two different 
tempers of mind Doubt, he said, was hke the discrepancy 
between a tuned piano and the ideal scale, you cannot exclude 
it, but you must nevertheless tune the piano There was never 
any question for him but that the revealed scale put doubt in 
Its proper place As a youngster he was not a little fascinated 
by nuneralogy and chemistry Yet this came to so iitde m his 
mind that, according to Tom Mozley, he ‘would have nothing 
to say to physical science. He abstained from it as much as he 
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did from material undertakings and worldly affairs generally ’ 
Perhaps one reason for this was the sense he had of an innate 
tendency to scepticism. At any rate he shelved the issue be- 
tween faith and science until he felt irrevocably sure of his 
own position, and even then his treatment of the problem 
cannily, if unconsciously, evaded every concrete difficulty 
When he was seventy he was invited to join the Metaphysical 
Society, which met once a month to discuss first and last 
things He refused, and thanked his stars that he had done so, 
when five years later he heard that Dean Church and the 
Archbishop of York (to say nothing of Cardinal Manning) 
were going to let Professor Huxley read in their presence a 
paper against the Resurrection 

But to return to Oxford The city itself must be visualised 
The reader must wish all the modern accretions away - 
Schools, Museums, New Buildings, Women’s Colleges, 
Laboratories, modern shops, the whole of North Oxford, the 
railway stations, and the suburban overflow - except where 
the first slums were just beginning to make their appearance 
towards Headington Here is a description of the approach 
from London as old Mr Tuckwell remembered it m the days 
of his youth and as Newman trod it almost dally for more 
than fifteen years 

*It was said in those days that the approach to Oxford by 
the Henley Road was the most beautiful in the world Soon 
after passing Littlemore you came in sight of, and did not 
lose again, the sweet city with its dreaming spires, driven 
along a road now crowded and obscured with dwellings, open 
then to cornfields on the right, to umnclosed meadows on the 
left, with an unbroken view of the long line of towers, rising 
out of foliage less high and veiling than after sixty more years 
of growth to-day At once, without suburban interval you 
entered the finest quarter of the town, rolling under Mag- 
dalen Tower, and past the Magdalen elms, then in full un- 
mutilated luxuriance, till the exquisite curves of the High 
Street opened on you, as you drew up at The Angel, or passed 
on to the Mitre and the Star Along that road, or into Oxford 
by the St Giles’s entrance, lumbered at midnight Pickford’s 
vast waggons with their six musically belled horses, sped 
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stage-coaches all day long - Tantivy, Defiance, Rival, Regu- 
lator, Mazeppa, Dait, Magnet, Blefiheim, and some thirty 
more, heaped high with ponderous luggage and with cloaked 
passengers, thickly hung at Christmas time vnth tuikeys, with 
pheasants m October, their guards picked buglers, sending 
before them as they passed Magdalen Bridge the now for- 
gotten strains of ^"Brignall Banks’’, ^"The Troubadour’’, 
‘^I’d be a Butterfly ”, ‘‘The Maid of Llangollen” or “Begone 
Dull Care”, on the box their queer old purple-faced, many- 
caped diivers - Cheeseman, Steevens, Fowles, Charles Horner, 
Jack Adams, and Black Will ’ 

The society concentrated in that arcumscribed but lovely 
city was, except for ‘a select few ladies, frank spinsters and 
jovial matrons, who shared the conviviality of the resident 
Fellows’, confined to the famihes of the Heads of Houses, the 
Canons of Christ Church, and one or two married Pro- 
fessors The Heads formed a remote and tremendous oli- 
garchy ^ The Heads ’ are the villains of the Oxford Movement 
Their domestic splendours were a scandal to men of pious 
inclinations ‘Expensive parties’ says Isaac WiUiams indig- 
nantly ‘ still continued, especially among the Heads of Houses, 
who used to eat and drink very freely, and therefore with 
them our principles made us very unpopular. . Fridays m 
Lent were still the chief days for party-giving with the heads 
of houses ’ In this circle it may be easily supposed that New- 
man was not a frequent oi a favoured visitor ‘But, really,'^ 
he makes Cliaxles Reding say to Mary in his novel Lo^s a%d 
Gam ‘if you saw Oxford as it is I The Heads with such large 
mcomes, they aie indeed very hberal of their money, and tneir 
wives are often simple, self-denying persons, as everyone says, 
and do a great deal of good m the place, but I speak of the 
system Here are mmisteis of Christ with large incomes, living 
m finely furnished houses, with wives and famihes, and siately 
butlers and servants in kvcry, givmg dinners all m the best 
style, condescending and gracious, waving their hands and 
minang their words, as if they were the cream of the earth, 
but without anything to make them clergymen but a black 
coat and a white tie. And then Bishops or Deans come, with 
v/omen tucked under then arm, and they can’t enter church 
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but a fine powdered man runs first with a cushion for them 
to Sit on, and a warm sheepskin to keep then feet from the 
stones/ 


3 UNDERGRADUATE 

In June 1817 Mr Newman carried Ins son down and installed 
him in his rooms at Trimty It was just befoie the end of term, 
the lectures were fimshed^ and it was difficult for John to 
get what he most wanted - any infoimation about the books 
he ought to read Tommy Shoit, his tutor, paid him a visit on 
his first day, but John v/as out, complaining to the tailor 
about the fit of his gown It pleased the new undergraduate 
to learn that Mi Short was not at that time liked m College 
because he w’^as stiict - stricter than Mi Ingram, whom he haa 
recently succeeded ‘Thus I think’, he wrote to his father, 
‘I have gained by the exchange, and that is a lucky thing ’ 
His first dinner in Hail impressed him favouiably ‘Fish, 
flesh and fowl, beautiful salmon, haunches of mutton, lamb, 
etc , fine strong beer, served up in old pewter plates and mis- 
shapen earthenware jugs Tell mamma there were goosebeiiy, 
raspberry, and apricot pies ’ There is no suggestion here of 
any ascetic disapproval ‘The wme’ he adds ‘has come, 
per cent is taken off for leady money ’ 

At the end of the first week he finds he can lead without 
hurting his eyes (which had been tioubiing him), and has 
‘begun to fag pretty well’ He feels lonely, had been low- 
spiiited at first because he couldn’t read He is ‘not noticed at 
all except by being silently stared at’, but from what he has 
seen of the others he does not think he would gam the least 
advantage fiom then company ‘For H the other day asked 
me to take a glass of wine with two or three others, and they 
drank and drank all the time I was there I was very glad that 
prayers came half an hour after I came to them, for I am sure 
I wss not entertained with either their drinkmg or their 
conversation ’ As he wrote of himself in his old age, he ‘had 
not a gram in his composition of that temper of conviviality 
so natural to young men ’ 

Nearly three weeks passed, and he was still without reading 
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orders for the vacation Coming back on Sunday evening 
from a walk in the Paiks ‘he saw one of the tutors in topboots 
on horseback on his way into the country. Thinlung it his last 
chance, he dashed into the road, and, abruptly accostmg him, 
asked what books he should read during the vacation The 
person addressed answered him very kindly, explained that he 
was leaving Oxford for the vacation, and referred him to one 
of his colleagues still in College, who would give him the 
information he desncd ’ He acted on the hint, and went home 
next day, equipped with the desired instructions 

Amongst the freshmen was a young man named John 
William Bowden He was just three years older than Newman, 
their first Christian names were identical, their birthdays fell 
on the same date, and both were earnest and religious Be- 
tween the youth of nineteen and the boy of sixteen sprang up 
instantly the first of those warm friendships which saved 
Newman from becoming a solitary Bowden had charm and 
good looks When Frank came up to Oxford six years later 
he was fascinated by his brother’s friend He sav7 m him a 
type of beautiful manhood, pernaps ‘too tall for an Apollo, 
but his modest sweetness of expression seemed Christian 
beauty such as I had not seen in the British Museum from any 
Greek ’ His were the first overtures, they were accepted, and 
he fell completely under Newman’s pecuhar spell The two 
friends, the old Cardinal Wistfully records, ‘lived simply with 
and for each other all through their undergraduate time . 
bemg recognised in college as inseparables, - taking their 
meals together, reading, walking, boatmg together - nay, 
visiting each other’s homes in the vacations ’ Their paths 
separated after they had taken ihext degrees Bowden became 
a Commissioner of Stamps and Taxes, married, and had 
several children But he and Newman remained intimates 
He wrote for the Tracts, was closely associated with the 
Oxford Movement, and occupied his leisure, obedient to his 
friend’s will, upon a history of Pope Gregory VII He died 
in 1844, and his widow was one of Newman’s first converts 
to Roman Catholicism 

It did not take the Trimty tutors long to discover that a very 
uncommon fish had swum into their net Meeting his new 
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pupil’s father, on some occasion, Mr Short ‘went up to him 
as an old friend, and holding out his hand, said, “O Mr 
Newman* what have you given us in your son! ” ’ Never was 
undergraduate more dihgent and doale He startled Mr Short 
by his previous acquaintance with the first five books of 
Euclid, when all the rest of the class weie still on the wrong 
Side of the Pons Asinomm, and soon found himself leaping 
over the stifFest theorems in hot pursuit of the assiduous 
Bowden His classics kept pace with his mathematics At the 
end of his first year, when he v/as but seventeen, he was 
elected to a Trinity scholarship, in open competition against 
men from other Colleges The scholarship was of the value 
of £60 a year, and was good for nine years 

This distinction was not gained without hard work and 
some damage to his health A latter to his mother, in the Octo- 
ber before he won his scholarship, relates how he had fainted 
m the University church In fact he was one of those people 
who are never really well, yet seldom really ill The trouble 
with his eyes was not permanent, it was apparently due to 
shortness of sight, and was reheved when he took to wearing 
spectacles for ordinary purposes His ocuhst advised him to 
keep his head cool in bed and his feet waim, and to apply 
leeches to his temples once a fortnight Toothache, and later 
on indigestion, weie lastmg torments But his constitution 
must have been fundamentally tough His industry and his 
powers of application were enormous. The drain upon his 
vital energies was exaggerated by the nervous tension with 
which he approached each crisis in his career As time went 
on it was still further intensified by the strenuous emotional- 
ism and the rigorous bodily discipline required of him by his 
religion. To some extent his practice of the religious hfe was 
an escape from the world of facts and men into a world more 
congemal to his cloistered spirit He felt, at these hours, like 
the philosopher of Plato, released from the cave for the con- 
templation of absolute truth But, until he had crossed the last 
bridge, he could not rest m contemplation. Wrestling in prayer 
takes Its toll even of the saints 
The fainting-fit in St Mary’s was the first symptom of the 
overstrain It was also the first evidence of the safety-valve. 
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Newman’s temperament saved itself from wreckage by fre- 
quent collapses His recovery from these was always rapid - so 
rapid as to give some support to the theory that his break- 
downs were induced not so much by overwork as by a sup- 
pressed fear of failure There is certainly truth in this But the 
overwork and the fatigue were real Newman’s relentless wJl 
drove him along an exhausting path The completeness of the 
collapses, and the rapidity of the recoveries, scarcely prove 
more than that his physical oigamsm refused to be driven 
right up to the real brea king-point 
His success in the scholarship examination reveals a quality 
in Newman which would have carried him to the summit of 
any secular career, once he had learned the art of husbanding 
his physical and nervous energy This was an intense ambition 
to succeed Before the examination he felt the tortures of sus- 
pense so much that he wished and wished he had never 
attempted it ‘The idea of turpis repulsa haunted me ’ Yet he 
had an inner confidence that he was bound to win As his 
rehgious opinions developed, he came to regard this ambi- 
tiousness as an odious characteristic and bent all the power 
of his will to tame and subdue it 
But now, in the summer of 1818, after his triumph against 
men much older than himself, the face of the secular world 
seemed bright and satisfying, and he passed an ‘idle’ Long 
Vacation He had no thought whatever of the mimstry One 
of the attractions of his scholarship was that it might lead to 
a Trinity Fellowship which could be held ‘for five years with- 
out taking orders ’ He had been sent to Oxford as a prelimin- 
ary to the Bar, his interest in rehgion, strong and deep as it 
was, was as yet like John Bowden’s only the interest of a 
layman. In the Long Vacation of this year, the seventeen- 
year-old scholar was reading Gibbon and Locke and letting his 
mind expand in a direction away from the set curriculum of 
the Schools, away, too, from Bishop Beveridge and Thomas 
Scott and the writing of amateur sermons Gibbon, indeed, 
was so much an obsession with him that his letters took on a 
‘very Gibbonian style’. He re-read Gibbon next year, with 
mounting admiration ‘Oh, who is worthy’, he exclaimed to 
Bowden, ‘to succeed our Gibbon^ Exormre ahqms^ and may 
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he be a better man'’ Dreams of Gibbon filled his nights, 
his ears ^rang with the cadences of his sentences ’ Many years 
later he ranked the unbehever Gibbon as the only English 
writer who had any claim to be considered an ecclesiastical 
historian One might have supposed that he would have 
learned to say bitter things of the infidel But the harshest 
condemnation he ever permitted himself was to write of 
Gibbon’s Five Causes of Christianity ‘We do not deny them, 
but only say they are not sufficient ’ 

Early in the next year the two friends started ‘a small 
periodical hke Addison’s Spectator^ It was called The Under- 
graduate and was more successful than the usual run of such 
papers However, the names of the editors were discovered, 
and It came to an abrupt endmg In the same month they 
published a poem, their joint composition, called St Baftholo- 
Eve ‘The subject’ - so Newman, with a touch of 
humour, described the poem in his old age - ‘was the sequel 
of the unfortunate union of a Protestant gentleman with a 
Catholic lady, ending in the tragical death of both, through 
the machinations of a cruel fanatical priest, whose inappro- 
priate name was Clement Mr Bowden did the historical and 
picturesque portions, Mr Newman the theological There 
were no love scenes, nor could there be, for, as it turned 
out, to the monk’s surprise, the parties had been some time 
before the action husband and wife, by a clandestme maniage, 
known however to the father of the lady ’ 

Gibbon and Locke and his own literary adventures were 
far from exhausting the boy’s earnest leisure He went to 
Buckland’s lectures on geology, read Ciabbe and Sir Walter 
Scott, played the fiddle a great deal and joined in the forma- 
tion of a musical club. His natural versatility was budding 
exuberantly The infantile ruler of the citadel was not yet m 
deep fear for itself, his mtellectual forces ran free and exulted 
in their hberty, unaware - except when the shadow of a 
mysterious gloom fell across his spirit ~ how unreal and brief 
that hberty was to be ‘When I have taken my degree,’ he 
promised lumself repeatedly ‘I wiU do many tilings - compose 
a piece of music for instruments, experimentalize in chemistry, 
get up the Persian language ’ To these delicious visions of 
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mteilectual and artistic freedom was joined the alluiing dieam 
of worldly success Only two years later, when the dream had 
been shattered, he wrote of this period ‘In 1819 and the 
beginning of 1820 I hoped great things for myself Not liking 
to go into the Church, but to the Law, I attended Modern 
History lectures (professoiial), hearing that the names weie 
reported to the Mimstcx ’ 

In an age when serious parents preached to then equally 
serious children on the necessity of a grand purpose in life, 
early embraced and rigidly pursued, ‘these excursive acts’ 
seemed like a dangerous dissipation of energy But, Ne^yman 
protested, they were ‘not more than such a recreation as 
boating might be in the summer term ’ The image of New- 
man’s adolescence would be forbidding indeed without them, 
and Without the occasional ghmpses of romantic reverie 
which he rescued for us from his past One can see the boy 
at the window of his room looking at the snapdragon growmg 
on the opposite wall and dreaming into it a metaphor of his 
own clingmg affections One sees him there on a summer 
evening listemng to the sound of the Oxford bells pealing, 
and trying to put on paper the incommumcable feehngs they 
surred, the ‘longing after somethmg, I know not what 
sometlung dear to us, and well known to us - very soothing ’ 
Not God, nor Christ, nor the Virgin, nor the Saints , not the 
past years, nor the angel faces, not the ‘dear eailiest friend’, 
not the ‘dear Self’ with whom, under his long eclipse, he 
talked in private as with a friend more intimate than any 
other Was it, perhaps, a dearer Self still, a Self whom he had 
lost in infancy, and was never to find again ^ 

The summer term of 1819 drew on to Trimty Sunday 
John was parted from his friend, who had gone home to the 
Isle of Wight, where his sister lay dying The fortnight’s soli- 
tude encouraged what he called tgnes suppositos cmer? doloso - 
the fire which always lay concealed under the deceitful ashes 
The approach of the College Gaudy on Trimty Monday 
excited him to pour out his feelings to Mr Mayers ‘To- 
morrow IS our Gaudy . Oh, how the angels must lament 
over a whole society throwing off the allegiance and service 
of their Maker, which they have pledged the day before at 

o A — 3 
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His table, and showing themselves the sons of Belial I ’ He had 
hoped this year that there would be no subscription for wine 
A quarrel had divided the College ‘Unhappily, a day or two 
before the time a reconciliation takes place, the wine party is 
agreed upon, and this wicked union, to be sealed with 
drunkenness, is profanely joked upon with allusions to one of 
the expiessions in the Athanasian Creed ’ Many had secietly 
hoped there would be no Gaudy But ‘all are gone, there has 
been weakness and fear of ridicule Oh that the purpose 
of some may be changed before the time 1 1 know not how to 
make myself of use I am intimate with very few The 
Gaudy has done more haim to the College than the whole 
year can compensate An habitual neghgence of the awful- 
ness of the Holy Commumon is introduced. How can we 
prosper^’ 

The Gaudy passed, and no thundcibolts fell, and John en- 
tered on his third Long Vacation, and enjoyed ‘that soothing, 
quiet, unostentatious pleasure which only an equable un- 
varying time of living can give ’ He worked very hard. 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and Gibbon employed him from 
morning to night In October the tragedians - Sophocles and 
Aeschylus - succeed to the historians He and Bowden are 
‘reading between eleven and twelve hours a day, and have an 
hour for walking and an hour for dinner ’ His hopes of success 
are rising, and he looks forward to the coming year with 
anxiety, certainly, but with ‘great delight’ The delight, it is 
true, is in the prospect of another long vacation spent in 
steady readmg, not m the prospect of the ordeal which hes 
beyond it next Novembei But that is his typical mood He 
can never abandon himself to the life of pure scholarship or 
art or contemplation, there must be always some powerful 
external compulsion, directing the use of his faculties For the 
moment the compulsion of his final Schools is sufficient for 
him After that it will be necessary to his well-being that he 
should submit himself to some grander discipline. He is the 
schoolboy of genius, but he leaves one school only to join 
another 

This submissiveness to authority is one of the clearest fea- 
tures in Newman’s character from first to last Not to any 
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authoiity The yoke must fit his neck, it must be old and 
stately, it must be absolute And, by a seeming paradox, he 
must choose it out for himself So his submission satisfies both 
his humility and his pride Each step that he takes demon- 
strates his superiority to the crowd and brings him nearer to 
the utter self-abasement which his soul desires And because 
the full pleasure of abasement can only be tasted by a spirit 
deeply in love with itself, and poignantly aware of the great- 
ness of Its surrender, it follows that such a man as Newman 
will place himself at the very centre of the umverse Every- 
thing that happens to him will seem important, and will seem 
to have happened for his sake Every date, every anmversary, 
every letter, every pencil jotting must be preserved His path 
is strewn with omens Every timest incident will be a moment 
m the unfolding of that incomparable drama, tire progress of 
John Henry Newman from the cradle to the grave ^Did we 
but see,’ he writes in the L^ra Apostolm ‘when hfe first 
opened, how our journey lay between its earliest and its 
closing day such sight would break the youthful spirit ’ 
And in his best-known hymn he sees himself stumbling, 
obedient to the Heavenly will, ‘o’er moor and fen, o’er crag 
and torrent, till the mght is gone ’ Had he written so of himself 
as an old man, with the long sorrows and the bitter dis- 
appomtments of h^s later life behind him, or had he written 
so, to borrow the phrase of Keats, m the space of lite between 
the imagination of a boy and the mature imagination of a man, 
there would be no special significance in these images But 
both poems were written when he was turned thirty, at the 
beginning of the most active, successful, and happy pexiod 
of his life, after a decade of quier scholastic and parochial 
work There was nothing at that time in the past or the 
present or the visible future to break any youthful spirit, 
or to explain the romantic metaphors of ‘Lead, kindly 
Light’ 

His undergraduate period could naturally, therefore, be 
nothing less to him than ‘a picture of a whole life - of youth, 
of manhood, of old age - which could not be understood or 
felt Without actual experience ’ He watched the process with 
keen expectancy, and in his last long vacation became ‘half 
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conscious of some mental 01 moral change within him’ It was 
the presage of the retuinmg tide of faith, the death-knell of 
his dreams of a secular ambition 

'Half conscious’, be it observed The shock of actual 
failure converted half consciousness into full consaousness , 
and one is tempted to think, not that coming events had cast 
Iheir shadows before, but that he read back afterwards into 
his mind something which had not really been there until 
failure came But he v/as right in his account of himself 
Half-way through this last Long Vacation, three months 
before the ordeal, in August 1820, he is writing to Frank in 
a deeply religious mood He is conscious of a heart too solici- 
tous about fame and too fearful of failure He is reading hard, 
but God enables him to praise Him wTth )03Tul hps when he 
rises, and when he hes down, and when he wakes in the night 
It IS his daily prayer that he may not get any honours if they 
are to be the least cause of sin to him He tells his sister that 
he dare not think much of the schools because to do so makes 
him covet success, he will not therefore ask for success, 
but for good Alone at Trinity, in his rooms, in the 
hbrary, in the garden, overshadowed by the heavy foliage 
of the late summer and the obscure conflict within lum- 
self, he hfts his head from his books to brood on the 
inward horror and darkness of Christ’s passion in another 
garden 

What was the cause of this creeping shadow^ Was it the 
forerunner of dedication to high and stern service^ Was it 
the inevitable nemesis of a too hardly driven boyhood^ For 
more than a year now the pressure had been unrelenting, and 
increasmg From June to October in the previous year he 
was reading mne hours a day After that the rate increased* 
He was now, in this last August, working on an average more 
than twelve hours a day - if he read nine hours one day he 
read fifteen the next He had been driving himself at this rate 
since the beginning of the vacation and kept it up, Vrith hardly 
a break, tiU his examination. He had been hving almost 
contmuously in Oxford for a year and a half, terms and 
vacations alike, sometimes with Bowden to keep him com- 
pany, often quite alone, getting up in winter and summer at 
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five Of SIX, and scarcely giving himself time to eat Under this 
ruthless mechanical pressure the intellectual frivolities of 
adolescence were crushed 

And what was the power which drove the machine^ Was it 
love of learmng^ Was it desire of fame^ Was it hatred of 
failure^ Was it the demon of thoioughness^ Was it a kind of 
mental self-fiageilation^ Was it an assertion of spiiit over 
body ^ And did it make or mar the mechanism, to be so driven^ 

Certainly it made the mechanism If the human biain is 
left to unfold itself like a flower, it may be an ornament but 
It will not become an instrument It needs to be put to tasks 
beyotid its power Periods of intense effort and concentration 
earn their reward in an increase of mental ability The increase 
may not be apparent all at once A fallow mtervai is often 
necessary But if the immediate results of hard work are 
disappointing, the ultimate result is often starthng. It has, 
however, to be paid for It may be won at too great a cost of 
physical exhaustion Or, in the pursuit- of intellectual power, 
the other components of the human orgamsm may be neg- 
lected and fall into atrophy Or, again, the concentration may 
be too prolonged in too narrow a field, until the mind be- 
comes incapable of seeing value in any other form of 
activity This last risk was one which Newman was to 
incur far more seriously m his subsequent studies. His 
greatest present danger - which he did not escape - was 
over-intellectualization 

November came at last, and with it his ^ grand examination’ 
In those days the prinapal part of the examination was not 
written but viva voce Bowden passed through his own oideal 
and went home, leaving his friend still waiting to be called 
up by the examiners ‘By the time you receive this’, he 
wrote to Newman, ‘I conclude you will have completed your 
labours in the schools and covered yourself and the college 
with glory ’ In the young scholar’s overwrought condition 
the knowledge that everyone expected him to give a brilliant 
pei-foimance and that Trimty, which had only had one first 
class in eight years, was counting on his success, was in itself 
dangerous He was called up a day sooner than he expected 
and ignomimously collapsed before the examiners In the 
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event he failed to secure mathematical honours, and on the 
classical side of the examination his name appealed ‘under 
the line’ - the equivalent of a third or a fourth class In other 
words he did just well enough to qualify for his degree - pre- 
sumably by the courtesy of the examiners Otherwise his 
failure was not merely complete, it was spectacular 

It was characteristic of Newman that he could do nothing 
by halves If he could not succeed brilliantly, he must fail 
utterly. He must be the leader, the hope of his people, the 
admired of all beholders But he could never sustain that 
part for long, and there were only two tolerable ways of 
escape, breakdown or renunciation You cannot renounce 
your belief in the desirability of a double first in the middle 
of your examination All you can do is to save your face by a 
breakdown. Which was what Newman did - not, of course, 
deliberately or consciously Nothing less than a first class was 
the true index to his ability and his power of reading He 
had, in fact, read himself st^e But staleness would not have 
paralysed lum, if he had possessed a normal temperament 
Spectacular failure saved him from the intolerable ignominy 
of an undistinguished second class. 


4 FAILURE AND RECOVERY 

‘December i, 1820 It is all over, and I have not succeeded. 
The pain it gives me to be obliged to inform you and my 
mother of it, I cannot express ’ In these terms Newman 
wrote to announce his failure to his father Mr and Mrs New- 
man treated the catastrophe with admirable good sense Their 
only sorrow was on his account. He msisted in his reply that 
his only sorrow had been on their account ‘A man has just 
left me, and his last words were, “Well, Newman, I would 
rather have your philosophy than the high honours to which 
you have been aspiring.” ’ 

The recovery was not much more than a matter of hours. 
He had failed, but he knew, and everyone else knew, that his 
failure was not ‘the measure of his intellectual merits’. And 
now that the tyranny of contmuous reading was over he felt 
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‘quite lightened of a load’ A few days later he went home for 
the Christmas vacation. 

The next year, 1821, Newman’s twenty-fiist, was a year of 
relaxation, and yet it contained the two determining points 
of his career, his decision to remain at Oxford and take 
orders instead of going to the bar, and his resolution to stand 
for a Fellowship at Oriel. 

All the contradictory features of his character flash up and 
fade away m turn during these twelve months First his 
abortive interest in saence He attends Buckland’s lectures 
on geology His comment is reveahng ‘To tell the truth, the 
saence is so in its infancy that no regular system is formed 
Hence the lectures are rather an enumeration of facts from 
which probabilities are deduced, than a consistent and lumin- 
ous theory of certainties, illustrated by occasional examples 
It IS, however, most entertaining, and opens an amazing field 
to imagination and to poetry ’ He wants the authoritative 
system, and would accept it, if it was there. Fie is still the 
schoolboy He has no interest whatever in the slow process of 
establishing a system of scientific theory by the means of 
experiment and observation Nor should theory stop short 
of certainty Hypotheses^ he might have said, non jingo Never- 
theless he dabbles in illustrative experiments, and instructs his 
sister Harriett to steam away ‘the superfluous water of the 
nitro-sulphate of copper ’ Indeed he recorded that ‘ mineralogy 
and chemistry were his chief studies, and the composiaon of 
music ’ 

Side by side with this second flowering of his secular in- 
terests his rehgious preoccupations were deepenmg The 
mystery of the Holy Trinity exerases, perplexes, his reason. 
His difficulties are eased by a dream, in which a spirit from the 
other world tells him that it is absolutely impossible for the 
reason of man to understand the mystery of the Holy Trinity 
and in vain to argue about it; but that everything in another 
world IS so very, very plain that there is not the slightest 
difficulty ‘I thought I instantly fell on my knees overcome 
with gratitude to God for so kind a message It is not idle to 
make a memorandum of this, for out of dreams often much 
good can be extracted ’ So easy was it for the ruler of the 
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Citadel to quell the first beginnings of mutiny His intelligence, 
turned back on the threshold of a too dangerous adventure, 
began to examine the articles of his Evangehcal faith Doubts 
of the doctrine of election and final perseverance made them- 
selves heard 

At what precise point the idea of a legal career was aban- 
doned, and on whose particular initiative - Newman’s own, 
or his father’s - no certain information exists This is what 
Newman himself states in his Autohographzcal Memoir 

^He had been destined by his Father’s loving ambition for 
the Bar, and with that purpose had been sent to the Umver- 
sity, and in 1819 had entered at Lincoln’s Inn, but his failure 
m the schools making his prospect of rising in a difficult pro- 
fession doubtful, and his religious views becoming more 
pronounced, he decided in the course of 1821, with his 
Father’s full acquiescence, on taking Orders ’ 

Whether Newman made up his own mind or whethei (as 
Mr Ward suggests) his father precipitated his decision for 
him, it does not seem certain that the decision was as yet 
quite final After his election to an Oriel Fellowship a friend 
and contemporary, writing to congratulate him, asks which 
ladder he proposes to climb -- that leading to Canterbury 
or that leaing to the Woolsack. 'You now have it in your 
power to decide ’ Had he then not decided earlier^ 

Well, he had so deaded, certainly, in the first wave of 
reaction, after his breakdown in the schools But as the yeat 
went on, and his natural forces collected themselves, he 
began (in his own words) 'to think about retrieving his losses ’ 
And he quotes from his novel 'Loss and Gain a passage describ- 
ing how he and Bowden climbed to the top of an Oxford 
tower to observe the stars, and how, 'while his friend was 
busily engaged with the pomters, he, earthly-minded youth, 
had been lookmg down into the deep gas-ht, dark-shadowed 
quadrangles, and wondermg if he should ever be Fellow of 
this or that College, which he singled out from the mass of 
academical buildings ’ 

There was one College, in particular, where Newman’s 
record was least hkely to be remembered against him and 
might be most spectacularly reversed. This was Oriel, now 
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at the very height of its reputation, where men were elected 
to Fellowships rather upon then abihties than upon their 
scholarship ^ Every election to a fellowship,’ wiote Bishop 
Copieston, Provost of Oriel when Newman was elected, to 
Provost Hawkins in 1843, 'which tends to discourage the 
narrow and almost technical loutine of public examinations, 
I consider as an important triumph You remember Newman 
himself was an example He was not even a good classical 
scholar, yet in mind and power of composiuon, and in taste 
and knowledge, he was decidedly superior to some com- 
petitors who were a class above him in the schools ’ 

It was not until near the end of the year that Newman 
made up his mind to be a candidate at Otiel This was fortu- 
nate for him, since it was useless now to prepare himself for 
the examination by an elaborate course of reading, and he 
had been happilv and healthily wasting his time at mineralogy 
and chemistry Otherwise he would have spoiled his owm 
chances once moie Another distraction was the compamon- 
ship of his younger brother, Frank, who came up to Oxford 
from Ealing in the autumn and shared his lodgings at Seale’s 
Colfee House The examination was to be held at the begin- 
mng of April 1822. On November 15, 1821, he notes that he 
has 'nearly’ decided to stand There were four months left 
to him What could be done m four months, but a little 
sharpemng of his Latin ^ He would stand in April, just in 
order to make himself known and to learn the natute of the 
examination The year after he might have a better chance 
But the bare possibihty of success at Oriel stimulated all 
his worldly ambitions to rear their shameful heads 'How 
active stiU’, he cries to himself, 'are the evil passions of vain- 
glory, ambition, &c , within me After my failure last 
November, I thought that they would ntvct be unruly again 
Alas J no sooner is any mention made of my standing for a 
fellowship than every barrier seems swept away, and they 
spread, and oveiEow, and deluge me ’ So he upbraids himself 
in his private journal in November A fortnight later his heart 
'boils over with vaingloiious antiapations of success ’ Two 
months later 'Alas, how I changed ^ I am perpetuaHy 
praying to get in to Oriel, and to obtain the prize for my 
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essay O Loidl dispose of me as will best promote Thy 
glory, but give me resignation and contentment ’ 

Queer language for a boy of twenty-one to use, but not so 
queer as his answer to his mother’s birthday iettei ‘Not that 
I am sorry so great a part of life is gone - would that all were 
ovet * - but I seem now more left to myself, and Vvrhen I reflect 
upon my own weakness I have cause to shuddei ’ Mrs New- 
man wrote back at once in some alarm Her adoted John 
shuddering at hmselp What could be more absurd^ ‘We fcai 
very much, fiom the tone of your letter, you are depressed 
We fear you debar yourself a proper quantity of wine 
Take proper air and exercise, accept all the invitations you 
receive, and do not be over-anxious about anything I see 
one great fault in youi character which alarms me, as I 
observe it grows upon you seriously a want of self- 
confidence and a dissatisfaction with yourself ’ 

Mrs Newman was both right and wrong 1.1 her diagnosis 
Her son was a mixture of an exaggerated humility and an over- 
weening pride. These two opposing currents in his soul were 
charged with a wholly abnormal energy He spoke and wrote 
in the phrases of ordinary family life But every now and then 
the measured conventional sentences betrayed their inade- 
quacy to contain his emotion, and a glimpse was given of the 
alarming inner conflict That was something which his mother 
could no more understand than cure Had she not willed John 
to be perfect'^ And was he not perfect, if only he had the good 
sense to see it^ It was impossible for her to realize the tragic 
fracture which extended, like a great geological fault, through 
all the strata of his spiritual being He himself knew of its 
existence if not its true extent and character. It was funda- 
mental, It conditioned his rehgion, it determined his career 
‘As to my opimons’ he answered her at once, in a letter 
which no study of his hfe can leave unquoted, ‘and the senti- 
ments I expressed in my last letter, they remain fixed in my 
mind, and are repeated deliberately and confidently If it were 
any new set of opinions I had lately adopted, they might be 
said to arise from nervousness, or over-study, or ill-health, 
but no, my opinion has been exactly the same for these five 
years The only thmg is, opportumties have occurred of 
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late for my mentioning it moie than before, but believe me, 
these sentiments are neither new nor slightly founded. If they 
made me melancholy, morose, austere, distant, reserved, 
sullen, then indeed they might with justice be the subject 
of anxiety, but if, as I think is the case, I am always cheerful, 
if at home I am always ready and eager to join in any mem- 
ment, if I am not clouded with sadness, if my meditations 
make me neither absent in mind nor deficient in action, then 
my piinciples may be gazed at and puzzle the gazer, but they 
cannot be accused of bad practical effects Take me when I am 
most foolish at home, and extend mirth into childishness, 
stop me short and ask me then what I think of myself, 
whether my opimons are less gloomy, no, I think I should 
seriously return the sameanswer, that “I shuddered at myself.” ' 

But henceforward, in his letters to his mother, he was care- 
ful to make the very most of his social activities and his rare 
mdulgence in any form of recreation 

On the same day, or only a day or two later, he wrote to 
his father, who had warned him against being the cause of 
his own failure 

‘I assure you that they know very little of me, and judge 
very superficially of me, who think I do not put a value on 
myself relatively to others I think (since I am forced to speak 
boastfully) few have attained the facihty of comprehension 
which I have arrived at from the regularity and constancy of 
my reading, and the laborious and nerve-bracing and fancy- 
repressing subject of mathematics, which has been my 
principal subject ’ 

Spiritual self-hatied and intellectual self-admiration. When 
these currents meet with such force as they did in Newman, 
the result is a vortex into which a whole society may easily 
be drawn. 


5. SUCCESS 


Exammations for Oriel Fellowships were held always in 
Easter week and lasted for four days - Monday to Thursday. 
The elections were made on the Friday The candidates were 
shut up all day in the hall, and there they stayed until they 
could write no more or it became too dark to see James 
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Modey was said to have written his English essay at the end 
of a long day’s work on another paper, lying down on the 
floor to get the hght of the fire It consisted of only ten lines, 
but the ten lines, said Dean Church, Vere such as no other 
man in Oxfoid could have written ’ James, however, was not 
elected Latin and Greek translations and compositions, an 
English and a Latin essay and a paper of quasi-phiiosophical 
questions, made up the examination At intervals the candi- 
dates weie haled avray to the room in the Tower where they 
were obliged to read and translate at sight passages of Greek 
and Latin before the Provost and Fellows This ordeal, twice 
repeated, was the vwa voce ^ it lingers still, though but a shadow 
of Its once tejiiibie self, in the Fellowship Examination at All 
Souls 

How the Fellows were able to come to a proper judgement 
of the work of the candidates in so shoxt a time is something 
of a mystery But if Dean Church is to be believed they did 
not scamp then work ‘The custom was for the whole body 
of Fellows to examine together each set of papers We met in 
common room and sat round the table, each of us having one 
man’s essay or translation, if a translation, one of us lead a 
sentence of the English, etc , and the corresponding sentence 
of each translation went round the table in turn, till the paper 
had been gone through, sentence by sentence, and each sen- 
tence had been discussed and criticized It was a tedious pro- 
cess, but very thorough’, and rather more merciless to the 
fading scholarship of many of the Fellows than to the weak- 
nesses of the candidates 

This kind of exanunatton, searching yet informal, was 
much better suited to Newman’s temperament than the dry 
rigour of the Schools, and the English Essay, which ranked 
with the Latin Prose as the most important paper in the 
examination, gave his gemus its perfect opportumty. These 
two papers occupied the first day, Monday Newman’s per- 
formance so impressed the Provost and Fellows that three of 
the electors were sent over to Trinity on Wednesday morn- 
ing to make the usual confidential enquiries about a promising 
candidate But Newman, knowing nothing of this, came back 
to his lodgings m Broad Street in the early afternoon, on the 
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brink of collapse, having made up his mind to reUre from 
the examination He found a summons from his tutor. Tommy 
Short Mi Short v/as leaving Oxford that afternoon, and was 
sitting down to an early dinner in his rooms, when Newman 
knocked at his door There were lamb cutlets and fried parsley 
on the table, and perhaps - for Mr Short was an astute man 
and knew his pupil - it was not by accident that there was 
enough for two Those lamb cutlets were savoury still in old 
Dr Newman’s memory when, fifty-six years later, he was 
entertained at Tiimty as an Honorary Fellow and replied 
after dinner to the toast of his health proposed by James 
Bryce H remember how he entertamed us’ wrote Bryce "by 
conveying indirectly and by a sort of reference that Mr Short 
was lunching [s^c] off lamb chops. I do not think he men- 
tioned ditectiy that the lunch consisted of lamb chops, but he 
played round the subject m such a way as to convey that 
lamb chops were on the table ’ 

And well they might be savoury in his memory, for the 
chops and the parsley and his tutor’s encouraging manner 
and comments upon his own account of his work m the 
examination persuaded him to return to the contest Back m 
Oriel Hall, he looked up at a window, and there, in a coat of 
arms, was a motto clearly intended for a direct message to 
himself Pze repone te^ said the motto, somewhat obscurely - 
"Renew thyself (or, relax thyself), thou nghteous man’ So 
the over-anxious youth took heart of grace, and, when his 
turn came for the vzva voce in the Tower, he acquitted himself 
with "gieat readmess and even accuracy’ Ail through Thurs- 
days/^ repone te comforted him from the window as he wrote 
He went to bed "very calm’ on the eve of the day, Friday, the 
twelfth of April, 1822, which he was ever afterwards to 
regard as "the turning-point of his life, and of all days most 
memorable’ 

The Provost of Oriel’s butler was, by custom, the bearer 
of the good tidings, and this functionary had his own facetious 
way of prolonging the successful candidate’s suspense. He 
arrived to find Newman playing the fiddle to himself Dis- 
concerted, he employed his formula, with something less 
tha n the usual effect. "He had, he feared, disagreeable news to 
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announce’ - one imagines a pause, becoming more uncom- 
fortable to the messenger than to Newman - W12 that Mr 
Newman was elected Fellow of Oriel, and that his immediate 
presence w^as required there ’ The account is best continued 
in Newman’s own words. ‘The person addressed, thinking 
that such language savoured of impertinent familiarity, 
merely answered “Very well” and went on fiddling This led 
the man to ask whether, perhaps, he had not mistaken the 
rooms and gone to the wrong person, to which Mr Newman 
reolied that it was all right But, as may be imagined, no 
sooner had the man left, than be fiung dov/n his instrument, 
and dashed down stairs with ail speed to Oriel College And 
he recollected, after fifty years, the eloquent faces and eager 
bows of the tradesmen and others whom he met on his way, 
who had heard the news, and well understood why he was 
crossing from St Mary’s to the lane opposite at so extraordin- 
ary a pace ’ 

It was to the torture-chamber in the Tower that the success- 
ful candidate was summoned There Newman received the 
felicitations of the assembled Provost and Fellows Amongst 
them was John Keble ‘I bore it till Keble took my hand,’ he 
wrote to Bowden ‘and then felt so abashed and unworthy of 
the honour done me, that I seemed desirous of quite sinking 
into the ground ’ It was his first meeting with the man, whom 
already he revered as ‘the first man in Oxford’ ‘How is that 
hour fixed in my memory’ he exclaimed in the Apologia ‘after 
the changes of forty-two yeais, forty-two this very day on 
which I write!’ 

Back from Oriel to Trimty, half dazed at the sudden trans- 
formation of the v^oxld about him, yet sharply observant, as 
always, of all the events in this most wonderful of days To 
Kinsey’s rooms - Kinsey wras Dean of Trinity Then to the 
President Excited interruptions at every point Men dashing 
in and out of each other’s rooms, in and out of College, eager 
to pass the great news on to somebody who had not yet heard 
It Ail the bells in the three towers set pealing - at Newman’s 
expense The honour and credit of Trinity restored. Success, 
success, success! 

Then back again to Oriel His first attendance at Evensong 
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m the chapel of his new College. The service over, one of the 
Junior Fellows took him by the hand and led him to the Pro- 
vost's stall The Provost, with affected surpiise, asked him the 
traditional question ‘ Domtne^ qmd petis? ’ (Sir, what is that } ou 
seek^), received the traditional answer Fefo henefictpm hujusce 
collegtt in annum (I seek the bounty of this college for a yeai), 
and conceded the request Whereupon the new Fellow v as 
led back to his seat, on probation for twelve months, before 
being admitted to a full Fellowship 
And after Chapel, at dinner, with a large paity, in the 
common room, sitting next to Keble and finding him, as he 
had been told, more like an undergraduate than the first man 
in Oxford, so perfectly unassuming and unaffected in his 
manner And at last, alone in his room, writing these things 
down in his diary, v/riting to his father, ‘I am ]ust made Fellow 
of Oriel, thank God * I am absolutely a membei of the Com- 
mon Room, am called by them “Newman”, and am abashed, 
and find I must soon learn to call them “Keble”, “Hawkins”, 
“Tyler” ’ Last of all, falling on his knees and pouring out his 
whole soul to God in thankfulness and humble, but high, 
resolve 



CHAPTER THREE 


Cross-Section 
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I THE PARTIES IN THE CHURCH 

A HAZE, not thick but tantalizing, hangs over the £ist few 
years of Newman’s hfe in his new borne The general shape 
IS defimte enough, the details wavei He was entering now 
upon a period of slow change, under the influence of Ills new 
associates For the first time in his life he was thrown con- 
tinually into the intimate society of other men, his intellectual 
equals, mostly older than himself He drew, later on, in the 
Apologia and in his own Autobiographical Memoif , the broad 
outlines of their several influences upon his character and 
opinions, but a clear picture of him at this time is strangely 
difficult to construct It occupies no more than a page or two 
of his biography, the published letters are few and meagre, 
the reminiscences of friends and disaples add little 
It becomes necessary to look away from Newman himself 
at the men who were so to influence him, and beyond these 
individual influences at the religious environment in which 
both he and they were set The distinctions of religious party, 
which bulked so big less than a century ago, mean so little to 
many modern readers that a brief sketch of them must ne 
attempted at this point The Oxford Movement, even if it were 
studied from a purely ‘behaviourist’ point of view, would be 
unintelligible without some knowledge of the divisions which 
then existed in the Enghsh Church, and of their historical 
pedigrees In the account of these divisions which occupies 
the followmg pages I adopt Newman’s own terminology, 
from the appendix on the constitution and history of the 
Church of England, which he wrote for the French edition 
of the ApoJo^a But the description of the parties is my own, 
and is at once madequate and incorrect. Inadequate because 
It is impossible to do justice to any system of belief in a few 
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sentences, incorrect because none of the three parties was 
unanimous within itself upon its own fundamental principles, 
and each party was at least as much the unconscious product 
of a complex series of causes, pohticai and psychological, as 
the fully conscious vehicle of consistent doctrine 

Newman, then, writing in 1866, divided the Anghcan 
Communion into three great parties - the Apostolic or 
Tiactarian party, the Evangelical party, and the Liberal o- 
Latitudinarian party 

The Tractarian party, of course, in 1822 was still in the 
womb of time But it claimed, when it was born, to be the 
hen of a more ancient party, dating from the reigns of James I 
and Charles I, represented in the eighteenth century by tne 
Non-jurors who refused to take the oath of allegiance to 
William III by reason of their belief in the divine right of 
anointed kings Its membeis claimed to inhern, thiough the 
continuity of an episcopate which derived its sacred authority 
unbroken from the Apostles, the true tradition of a Catholic, 
sacramental, priestly Church They rested their faith upon a 
twofold revelation: upon the Bible, as the Church and the 
Councils of the Church alone knew how to interpret it, but 
still more certainly upon the existence and authority of the 
Chuich Itself They held the prestige, the independence, the 
supremacy, of the Church to be more important than anything 
else in the world, and they resented bitterly the subordination 
of Its affairs to the lay rulers of the State They were hostile to 
Roman pretensions, and severe towards Roman abuses, but 
they claimed the same title of Cathohc, the same ecclesiasncai 
inheritance, and if they accepted the name of Protestant it was 
in a political, rather than a theological, sense ^ Their temper 

1 In the first edition 1 wrote ‘and they loathed the title of Protestant 
only less than that of Dissenter’, having in my mind ihe Tractarians 
rather than the Caroline divines from whom, tiurougb the Non-inrors, 
the Tractarians derived the ‘Anglican’ tradition Newman writes to 
Rickards, July 30, 1834 ‘Now I should fnghten good people if I were to 
sav I disown fhe word “Protestant”, yet m the sense she [a correspondent 
of Rickards] uses it I do disown it , The word Protestant does not occur 
m our formularies It is an uncomfortable, perplesong word, intended to 
connect us - and actually connecting us - with the Protestants abroad 
We are a “Reformed” Church, not a “Protestant’^ * For the I-audian view 
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was one of proud belief in a God, whose unseen splendour 
was manifested on earth to the eyes and ears of the faithful in a 
majestic and divinely instituted society The Church, its priest- 
hood and Its sacraments, were the ordained means of grace, 
and no beauty of character or purity of intention could be 
ailov/ed by men to offer the hope of salvation to any soul 
which refused to travel by the appointed road The Reforma- 
tion had obscured, but not destroyed, the true tradition It 
could not do so, man might reform the abuses of man’s own 
making, to reform the Church of Christ was not in his power 
All earthly domimon took its sanction, for Christians, from 
this sacred source The pattern of a truly Christian society 
must follow that of Christ’s revelation There must be men in 
and under authority, and over all the King, his coronation a 
sacrament of the Church, holding his authority from God, 
whose glory he and ail his subjects had been cieated to serve. 

The Evangehcal party, as Newman said, derived fiom the 
Puritans To them the Scriptures, rather than the Church, 
were the embodiment of the revealed truth The Bible con- 
tained all that a man needed for salvation The gospel had 
but to be preached , the sinner to be converted Thenceforward 
he was in a direct personal communion with God, and in 
perfect assurance that he would be saved No priest, no 
mystical rite, had any office or function to peiform between 
him and his maker There must, certainly, be order and 
organization Men must meet to praise and to pray and to be 
wrought upon by preaching Baptism and the Loid’s Supper 
were symbolic and commemorative acts, enjoined by Holy 
Writ The mimsters of God’s word were, by the sacredness 
of then mission, set apart from other men, yet they were, in 
Wakeman’s phrase, ^merely the ministers of the congregation 
and not the stewards of the mysteries of God’ Though the 

cf Thomas May, Htstorj of the Parham fit m England iifhich began November 
1640 (3J:d edition, 1854, pp 25-7) who cites ‘a Venetian gentleman, out 
of his own observations in England declaiing in what state, for matters 
of religion, England at that time [1632-40] stood, and how divided, 
namely into papists, protestants and puritans The Protestant party, 
saith he, consists of the Kmg, the court-lords and gentlemen besides 
almost all the prelates and both the Universities ’ May is quoting from a 
pamphlet called The Papers Nmtto 
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body of the faithful constituted the Church, and though the 
Church, hke every other human society, must have ordin- 
ances, piactices, officers, and a discipline of its own, it was not 
the channel of God’s giace to the individual soul The key- 
note of Evangelical Christianity was enthusiasm, in the hteral 
sense of the word The converted sinner was filled with God, 
and he earned his conviction of God’s presence into every 
moment of his daily life His assurance of his own salvation 
did not allow him to rest idle It could not do so, or he had 
not been truly converted and his assurance was an illusion 
Loving God in this direct and personal manner he must labour 
to increase the number of God’s elect Hence the remarkable 
fact, v/hich Nev/man notes, that it was the Evangelical party 
which maintained all the Biblical Societies and most of the 
associations for Protestant Missions throughout the world 
He might have added that most of the great practical philan- 
thropists were, like Wilberforce, men of Evangelical 
persuasions 

The growth of the Evangelical party in the Anglican Church 
was the result of the great Evangelical movement initiated by 
John Wesley eighty-sis years before Newman’s election at 
Oriel Though the Wesleys seceded from the Church their 
influence - or, rather, the influence of George Whitefield - 
worked within it, and in 1866 Newman could still call the 
party by far the most important of the three which he was try- 
ing to describe for the information of his French readers 
This was strange, because if ever the name ‘the stupid party’ 
was deserved it was deserved by the Evangehcals Their 
insistence on the literal inspiration and understanding of the 
Scriptures, combined with therr exaltation of feeling, atro- 
phied their reasoning powers Their thought, hobbled by 
tests, failed to explore even the fenced field of the Calvinistic 
logic The fathers of the school made no eftort to relate their 
conceptions to history or to philosophy, and their successors 
~ even the ablest of them - wasted their minds on extravagant 
attempts to apply Scriptural propheaes to the events of their 
own times The development of science passed above their 
heads as if they were children As the imtial fervour of the 
movement spent itself, piety, unsupported by intelligence, 
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tended towards pietism, and its phrases, once charged with 
earnest force, became the stock equipment of pretentious 
insincerity 

It IS easier to convey a general impression of the spiritual 
character of Evangelicalism than to describe its doctrines, 
and Newman, writing for his French public, prudently made 
no attempt at such a description Perhaps it is right to say 
that while the doctrine of human depravity has been an 
essential part of Christian teaching, in all its manifestations, 
until the appearance of Modernism, the Evangelicals, follow- 
ing in the Puritan tradition derived from Calvin and Zwingli, 
erected it into the mam article of their creed Conviction of 
sin must come before anything else Furthermore, the escape 
from sin could only be by a full realization of God’s grace 
working in and transforming the sinner There were no 
magical dodges, no easy ways round, nor was there any means 
of escape, however hard, open to a sinner, however deter- 
mined upon his own reformation, of which he could avail 
himself of his own will He might challenge God with God’s 
promise of redemption to all mankind, but unless God 
answered the challenge and flooded his soul with the con- 
sciousness of salvation, he was doomed This was the signifi- 
cance of the ‘new birth’, the experience of conversion, from 
which the saved dated their religious life The only alternative 
was eternal damnation 

Foi those, then, who had this conviction of safety, the 
Christian religion was a religion of love It was such to Wesley 
himself He would have demed that the central article of his 
faith was behef in the total depravity of human natuie He 
would have admitted that human nature was depraved, but 
he would have insisted that the supreme fact of all was the 
power and the willingness of the divine love to annul human 
sin. He saw, clearly enough, the moral dangers contained in 
the Calvimstic doctrines of predestination and justification by 
faith rather than works He did not see (nor perhaps did many 
of the Evangelrcais) that these doctrines were the inevitable 
counterpart, in a logical mind, of his own insistence upon 
the necessity of the new birth But Wesley, who held that a 
belief m witches was an essential part of Christiamty and 
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refused to study mathematics because his faith might be 
weakened, kept faith securely separate ftom teason White- 
field, reputed to have been the poorest of theologians, saw the 
weakness of Wesley’s doctiinal position clearly enough, and 
held fast to the triple foimula of corruption, election, and 
justification by faith 

The Evangelicalism which developed within the Church 
of England had more in it of Whitefield than of Wesley, and 
it found - or thought that it found - unmistakable support for 
Its doctrines in the Thirty-nine Articles For the Aiticles say 
that Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to salva- 
tion, that the fiesh deserveth God’s wrath and damnation, 
that man is justified by faith only, that good works done 
before the grace of Christ have the nature of sin, and that 
those whom God hath predestined to life are called according 
to His purpose by His Spuit working in due season It is 
true that the Articles say a number of other things less con- 
sonant with the Evangehcal creed But the Articles were 
intended from the first as a common platform, on which 
Protestants and Catholics might meet, and it is not surprising 
that each party was content to focus its attention on those 
declarations of doctrine which it found sympathetic and to 
minimi5;e or ignore those which it found antipathetic. And 
this was the easier to do, because the Articles could never 
claim a more than legal authority, they were not divinely 
inspired or guaranteed They were notoiiously a compromise 
of conflicting views, dictated by Cranmer, re-edited and 
re-enforced by Ehzabeth 

It would seem, then, that the typical Evangelical religious 
attitude was based upon fear - fear of the terrible fate which 
awaited all who were not rescued by a manifest act of God, 
fear of God’s deafness to the supplications of those whom 
He had not chosen for His own, fear of ail sensual pleasures 
and beauties, for these are the natural delights of the un- 
regenerate This fear was, of its own nature, a selfish fear. 
And there is, perhaps, nothing stranger in the whole tangled 
history of religious thought than the translation of so bar- 
barous, even so savage, a motive into the chief principle of a 
religion, which began as a message of goodwill towards 
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men This was the kind of fear which lay at the bottom of 
Newman’s mmd and was not expelled in his progress fiom 
Evangelicalism to Catholicism - the kind of fear which speaks 
again and again in his Anglican sermons, as when he says 
that 'if a man is taken at unawares, an apparently small sia 
leads to consequences in years and ages to come so fearful 
that one can hardly dare contemplate them’, and breaks 
through the ordered argument of his Apologia^ as when he 
wiAtes, '// there be a God, since there xs a God, the human race 
IS implicated in some terrible aboriginal calamity ’ 

But of all states into which the human mind can fall the 
state of fear is that in which it can least endure to remain* 
Every resource it possesses will be employed to dispel it So 
the religion of fear will disguise itself as the religion of con- 
fidence and of love Like those hysterical women who conceal 
their barrenness by the symptoms of child-bearing, the be- 
liever will convince nimself that he, at least, is assured of 
salvation That is to say, not that the process of conversion is 
necessarily an illusion, but that it must often be so The wish 
becomes father to the thought That has always been the 
peculiar weakness of Evangehcal Christianity By the sharp 
line which it draws between black and white, unregenerate 
and regenerate, it forces its adherents into the belief that 
they are of the elect. And it is not good for the average man 
to think himself a saint of God 

This hard general picture of Evangelicalism in the first 
half of the mneteenth century must not be allowed to obliter- 
ate the happier picture w^^hich could often have been painted 
in particular places Such a picture is to be found in J A 
Froude’s study of The Oxford Comter-Keformatzon He describes 
there the family of an Evangelical clergyman in Ireland, wnth 
whom he stayed in 1842. 

'There was a quiet good sense, an intellectual breadth of 
feeling in this household, which to me, who had been bred 
up to despise Evangelicals as unreal and affected, was a 
startling surprise . In Oxford, reserve was considered a 
becoming feature ih the religious character The doctrines of 
Christiamty were mysteries, and mysteries were not hghtly to 
be spoken of Christianity at — was part of the atmosphere 
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which we breathed, it was the great fact of our existence, to 
which everything else was subordinated The problem was 
to arrange all our thoughts and acquirements in harmony with 
the Christian revelation, and to act it out consistently in all 
that we said and did The family devotions weie long, but 
mere was no formalism, and everybody took part in them A 
chapter was read and talked over, and practical lessons w’ere 
dravrn out of it, otherwise there were no long faces or solemn 
affectations, the conversations were never foolish or trivial, 
serious subjects were lighted up as if by an evei-piesent spirit- 
ual sunshine More beautiful human characters than those 
of my lush Evangelical friends I had never seen, and have 
never seen since ’ 

Francis Newman is similarly concerned to defend the 
memory of the Rev Walter Mayers 'Like most other Evan- 
gelicals of my youth, his Calvinism consisted in this, that he 
did not explain away the 17th Article [about predestination], 
but bowed under it with reverent shuddeting To give pro- 
minence to so dreadful a doctrine, and argue for it, was agamst 
his nature ’ 

The third party in the Church desciibed by Newman was 
the Liberal party known, as he said, 'm previous centuries by 
the less honourable name of Latitudinarian’ The essential 
principle of Latitudinarianism was the supremacy of reason. 
It appeared as a recognizable party in the Church of England 
in the reign of Charles I, but it was not until after the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 that It became dominant Its ascendancy lasted 
throughout the eighteenth century, in spite of the encroach- 
ments of Evangelicalism, and received a fresh lease of life, as 
Liberalism, from the apparent failure of the Tractarian 
movement. In its third incarnation, as Modernism, it lives 
and flourishes still, though the Anglo-Catholics have so far 
beaten it in the race that, according to Professor Stewart 
(himself a Presbyterian Modermst) they 'have practically 
captured the machine of the Establishment ’ 

Not mystery, but reason was the note by which the Lati- 
tudinarians distinguished rehgion It was not sufficient for 
them, though it was essential, that the Christian revelation 
should be demonstrably true, that faith should be justified by 
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reason God’s dealing with man must be reasonable and intelli- 
gible likewise They found the Puritan conception of a 
capricious inner how of grace no less distasteful and absurd 
than the Catholic conception of a dow of grace through the 
sacraments Religion must be straightforward and above- 
board, an affair of morals and good sense and a right orienta- 
tion of the whole personality This attitude of mind was 
bound to make strong political and intellectual allies The 
claims of the Stewarts to rule by divine right were deeply 
repugnant to it Like Cathohcism, and unlike Puritanism, 
Latitudinarianism could only flourish in an ordered, graded 
society, but the order to which it was first attuned was that, 
not of a reflected hierarchy, but of an elegant, formal, self- 
sufficient civilization Its ideal aiistocracy was one designed 
not to exalt the majesty of a supreme ruler, but to exhibit the 
choicest talents and graces of humamty As time advanced 
and the given pattern of society began to disintegrate, this 
ideal gave place easily to others The strength of religious 
Liberalism is its power of adaptation to changing social and 
political conditions , if reason is free, it will create order out 
of any chaos, and is not afraid to destroy in ordei to recon- 
struct But in Its earlier period of ascendancy Latitudinanan- 
ism did not reach, because it did not need to reach, this 
knowledge of its own powers Allied with the Whigs, 
and armed by its own intellectual champions, from Locke 
to Butler, ^ it helped to maintain that marvellous triumph 
of manners over matter which was called the Augustan 
age 

By Newman’s time that triumphant illusion was in shreds 
and tatters The eighteenth-century synthesis no longer 
existed Too much had been left out The rational man was 
too partial an abstraction from human nature, and the scope 
of reason, before the birth of the biological and psychological 
sciences, was limited by a fatal ignorance of its necessary 

1 1 have been accused of inaccuracy in reckoning Butler among the 
Latitudinarians The High Church histonan Wakeman, writing of Lati- 
tudinarianism, supports my view * Christianity ^ he says, ‘owes no little 
debt to the lucid and scientific defenders of its fundamental principles in 
the eighteenth century, notabh to bishop Butler * 
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subject-matter From the first the Latitudinarians distrusted, 
and not without cause distrusted, * enthusiasm’ But, by in- 
evitable consequence, while the sap of life mounted in the 
popular varieties of rehgion, it drained av ay from their own 
'Lethargy’, in Wakeman’s starthng metaphor, 'like a malari- 
ous fog, crept up the body of the Church of England and hid 
Its cold hand upon her heart ’ Pluralism, the pursuit of ecclesi- 
astical preferment, the maintenance of a selfish and decadent 
social order in the interests of a fortunate leisuied class took 
the place of religious 2eai But these were as far from being 
the characteristics of Latitudinarianism as such, as they 
were from being the characteristics of the Liberalism which 
developed from similar intellectual pimciples Rather, they 
were the consequences of emphasizing reason at the cost of 
feeling Meanwhile, outside the charmed circle wheie history 
sought to stand still, enthusiasm prepared a battery of 
revenges 

To these three parties Newman assigned their separate, 
distmcuve principles - to the Tractarians and their pre- 
decessors the 'Catholic’ prinaple, to the Evangelicals the 
'Protestant’ principle, to the Latitudinarians the 'sceptical’ 
principle He went on to point our to his French readers that 
if the Anglican commumon were composed solely of these 
three parties it would inevitably be split into separate sects. 
It was prevented from doing so, he explamed, by the fact 
that the great mass of churchmen either did not belong to 
any particular theological party or, if they did, held its tenets 
in a very mild and unemphatic manner "S^at held the Church 
together was the Torjasm, the Conservatism, of the Anglican 
clergy and laity alike, expressing itself in devotion to the 
principle of the Establishment This ecclesiastical Toryism, 
symbolized by the toast of 'Church and King’, was not to be 
confused with the theological Catholicism resuscitated by the 
Tractarians It had no real theological roots, it was national- 
istic, rather than Cathohc, it v/orshipped a compromise, it 
distrusted dialectic, as much as it dishked enthusiasm, it 
hated Rome because it threatened the Establishment from 
without, Dissent because it weakened it from within It was, 
m short, the reflection, within the Church, of the typical 
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Upper-class Englishman’s unthinking determination to main- 
tain the settled order into which he had been born But its 
extraordinary power was due to the fact that it provided 
Englishmen with an ideal object of loyalty, which ttanscended 
while It protected their individual interests Theologians 
might shuddei at Eiastianism, cynics might smile at political 
jobbery, but the conception of a single national Church, solid 
with the political State, remained comforting to ihe imagina- 
tions of ordinary men 

The difficulty of giving a coherent account of the parties 
within the Church of England is incteased by the confusion 
which has existed in toe use of the terms. High, Low, and 
Broad Chuich, and by the variety of the explanations v/hich 
have been given of their origin Thus Professor Stewart 
says that the epithets ‘high’ and Tova^’ made then first defimte 
appearance in debates about the Toleration Act of 1689 The 
‘high’ churchmen denounced, and the ‘low’ churchmen 
defended, the concessions which the Act made to religious 
liberty Newman threw the meaning of the epithet ‘high’ 
much farther back A high churchman, he said, was one who 
maintained that the Church was one of the branches of the 
Civil government, so that a Calvimst, like Archbishop Whit- 
gift in the reign of Elizabeth, could properly be called a 
partisan of the High Church In this definition there may, 
perhaps, be detected evidence of a desire to discredit the 
term with his Roman Catholic readers However that may be, 
the general sense of the word ‘high’ was, to begin with, as 
much political as theological It meant of a man that he put the 
claim of the Church to regulate the religious life of every 
citizen ‘high’, that he thought of the Church as the partner, 
m an indissoluble partnership, of the State And long after the 
word had come to have a doctrinal meamng, its political 
associations continued round it The ‘ high and dry ’ ecclesiasti- 
cal digmtaries of Newman’s own time were ‘high’ because 
of their attachment to high politics and ‘dry’ because of their 
emptiness of any living religious faith 

Then who were the ‘low’ churchmen^ They were the men 
who did not put the claims of the Church so high They were 
the tolerant party They were, to begin with, the Latitudi- 
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namns, whose successors came to be known not as but 
as ‘broad’ churchmen Newman says that they were the part? 
which, in opposition to Etastians like Whitgift, consideicd it 
antichiistian to give the State any power whatsoever over th^ 
Church of God This is, perhaps, the invention of his own 
logic But w^hatever its original signification, the term came 
eventually to be attached, not to the Laatadinarians, but to 
the Evangelicals It is not diiBcult to see vvhy, foi the Evan- 
gehcals rated the importance of the Church as the \ elude of 
grace iov/er than any other party. Thev w^ere, moreover, to 
be visualized at the lower end of the scale, they v’^ere reused 
closely and obviously to those who had been excluded, or 
who had excluded thexiiselves, altogether from the Church 
And as this came to be the new meamng of the term, its con- 
trary came to have a new meamng also If a ‘low’ churcbunan 
was an Evangelical, a ‘high’ churchman must be his opposite, 
that is, a Catholic The Latitudmarian or the Libeial took ms 
place, not quite logically, between the two as a ‘oroad’ 
churchman But the classification, if not perfectly logical, was 
ingeniously close^o the facts There was a clash of dimensions. 
The view^s of the broad churchman spread out in directions 
not contemplated by those ‘above’ or ‘below’ him m the 
vertical scale of Anglican doctrine 

This, at least, seems to have been the proper sigmficance 
of the term ‘broad’ It came, however, as the mneteenth 
century wore on, to be used of people who belonged to the 
Church but had no well-defined doctrinal views - people wno 
liked a ceitain degree of ceremonial in the Church services, 
but drew the line at incense and bowmgs to the altar, who 
were quite sure that they did not believe m Transubstantiation 
but felt that the bread and wine had undergone some other 
sort of change, who tolerated an anthem m place of a iiymn 
but were uncomfortable if they were obliged to attend a 
choral celebration - people, m sWt, who had no clear grasp 
of principles and practised an instinctive gentlemanly com 
promise between the extremes of high and low, using the 
epithet ‘broad’ of themselves, without the least understanding 
of its theological ancestry ‘JS'Iiddle’ would have been, for 
such people, a truer epithet than ‘broad’. 
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The gradual emptying of meaning - of theological and 
political meaning - was not confined to this one term Again 
as the century wore on and the theological battles of the 
thirties and forties sank into ancient history, attention began 
to concentrate upon the superficial characteristics of the high 
and the low parties within the Church, until to call a man a 
high churchman was often to say no more than that he was 
a ritualist, while a low chuichman was one who pared 
ceremony down to a minimum This was the result of the long 
series of ritual prosecutions which continued throughout the 
second half of the nineteenth century These prosecutions 
centred round the growing practice of Anglo-Catholics to 
celebrate the Office of the Holy Commumon as if it were the 
Roman Mass, with the Eucharistic vestments, incense, acolytes 
and all And this development of practice - or rather this 
reversion to an ancient practice still actually prescribed, by 
implication, in the rubric which stands before the Order for 
Morning Prayer - was a natural consequence of Anglo- 
Catholic doctrine But the high churchmen of Newman’s 
•day were not much concerned with these 'things Newman 
lumself was indifferent to them, Pusey hostile Listen to the 
note of amused contempt for lying rumour in one of New- 
man’s letters to Bowden, written in 1837 ‘Truro people told 
Keble that they had it from an Oxford man that he (the Oxford 
man) had gone into Littiemore chapel and found lights burn- 
ing there, and was told they bum night and day Daman, our 
Fellow, was told at Ilfracombe by the clergyman that I wore 
on my surplice a rich illuminated cross ’ Or listen to Pusey, 
writing in i860 to Bishop Tait H am in this strange position 
that my name is made a b3rword for that with which I never 
had any sympathy, that which the writers of the Tracts 
always deprecated, - any innovations in the way of conducting 
the Service, anything of Rituahsm, or especially any revival of 
disused Vestments ’ 

To think, then, of the Oxford Movement as a ritualistic 
movement is a gross error Rituahsm became the mark of the 
Anglo-Cathohc party which grew up in the Church after the 
Oxford men had done their work The Tractarians were 
concerned with invisible, not visible things In those who 
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accepted their principles the aesthetic seif-conscionsness of 
the later nineteenth and early twentieth centuries worked, 
naturally, towards a supposed beautification and claboiation 
of the accessories of worship It was certainly a needed re- 
action from the depiessing conditions which pievailed in 
Newman’s youth They are vividly described bv Wakeman 
^The interior of the churches spoke eloquently enough of 
the two prevailing vices of the time - apathy and exclusive- 
ness The whitewashed walls, the damp stone fioois, the 
celled roof, the high stiff pews with mouldv gieen bame 
cushions and faded red curtains, allotted to all the principal 
houses and farms in the parish, the hard benches without 
backs, pushed into a cornei or encumbeiing the aisle, whej.e 
the pool might sit, the mean table with a moth-eaten led 
cloth upon It in the chancel the diit the indescribable 
dank smell of decay, are experiences of their childhood 
familiar enough to many now living, and almost umversai to 
those who lived a century ago ’ 

In most of the churches, says the same authority, ‘the 
doors w'ere only open foi about four hours in the course of 
every seven days When they were opened the Services weie 
performed with little attention to the directions given by the 
Church and scant sympathv with the spirit of liturgical 
worship In most parish churcJies the prominent position 
assigned to the pulpit, the arrangement of the seats round it, 
the ill-kept chancels and the mean and dirty appearance of 
the fonts and altais, pointed to the inferior position occupied 
by the administiation of the sacraments in the mind of the 
people as compared to that held by the sermon ’ 


2 KEBLE 


It was, of course, as an Evangehcal, a low churchman, that 
Newman entered Oriel 

The society of which he was now the youngest member was 
the ablest collection of individuals m Oxford But it was more 
than a collection of able men, it had a unity of spirit, even or 
religious opinion, which gave it almost the character of a 
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school It was a spirit, so Newman looking back defined it, 
*of moderation and comprehension’, neither High Church 
nor Low Chuich, offensive to ‘the old unspintual, high-and- 
dry - then in possession of the high places of Oxford’, 
disliked by lesser men of slack discipline in other colleges, 
moie sympathetic to the Evangelicals, who recognised its 
sincerity and were giateful for ‘that liberality of mind which 
was in such striking contrast with the dominant High 
Chuich ’ Speaking of it in these warm terms he seems almost 
deliberately to be shutting Ins eyes to its close kinship with the 
Latitudinarian, Liberal school, which he so much detested 
As if ‘Lberaiity’ were a more honourable word than ‘Liberal- 
ism’! 

A free logic, rooted in a classical tradition, was the note of 
this society Comersation in the Oriel common room was a 
hunting of first principles, an amalgam of Aristoteliamsm 
with Chris tiamty, quick, acute, open-minded, learned, earnest, 
and witty To these ‘Noetics’ it must have seemed that the 
intellectual future of Oxford and of England was theirs 
And so perhaps it might have been, if they had not made the 
fatal mistake of thinking that they were strong enough to 
digest such men as Keble, Newman, Pusey, and Hurreli 
Froude 

The greatest mystery is that of Keble He was elected a 
Fellow in 18 ii, in the same year as Whately, the future Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, eleven years before Newman’s election, 
being nine years Newman’s senior in age Not that there w^as 
any mystery about the election Keble, within his owm strict 
limitations, w^as the most brilliant scholar of his nay He had 
taken his double first in classics and mathematics, and in the 
year after his election he won both the Enghsh and the Latin 
Essays He had, too, a charming vrhimsical modest way with 
him, no clever young man could have filled the place of a 
junior fellow with a more delightful self-effacement, a more 
gracefully humorous acceptance of his station Yet the Oriel 
into which he was elected was far from being his spiritual 
home The mystery (which baffled even Tom Modey) is 
that, being the man he was, he could have achieved any modus 
vtvendt with his colleagues The Evangelicals, said Newman, 
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continuing his analysis of the Oriel common room, ‘m Keble 
again - in spite of his maintenance of baptismal regener- 
ation - recognized, to use their own language, a spiiitual man " 
And even to the Noetics Keble’s spirituality, accompamed as 
It was in him by humour and scholarship, seems to have 
excused his powerlessness in debate, the closed circle of his 
ideas 

John Keble was the son of the Rev John Keble, vicar of 
Coin St Aldwyn’s near Fairford in Gloucesteishiie He and 
his brother Tom, one year younger than himself, were edu- 
cated at home by their father, who had been a Scholar and 
Fellow of Corpus There were three sisters, Elizabeth tne 
eldest of the family, Sarah and Mary the two youngest. The 
atmosphere of the family was one of deep and unforced 
affection between all its members Elizabeth, a lifelong invalid, 
shy and saintly, was John’s 'wife’, Mary, gay and light- 
hearted, his 'sweetheart’ Sarah died of consumption in 1814, 
his mother died in 1823, Mary followed in 1826 

John was only fourteen, when he gained an open scholar- 
ship at Corpus At that time (1806) the College consisted of 
twenty Fellows, twenty Scholars, four Exhibitioners, and six 
Gentlemen Commoners Many of the scholars had taken then 
degrees, so that the number of undergraduates was very 
small - not more than twenty, if so many Consequently 
Keble’s contacts with the world were extraordmarily few In 
his own home at Fairford he was his father’s docile willing 
pupil, the ideas which he absorbed there as a boy sufficed 
him throughout his whole life He passed them on to his 
pupil Hurrell Froude, and through Froude to Newman, but 
he did nothing himself to develop them He adorned them 
with his own peculiar sweetness of character, preserved them 
with his invincible obstinacy, shared them ferwently with 
pupils and friends, and popularized them by his facile lyre 
But they remained simply the ideas which his father had 
taught him - devotion to the memory of King Charles the 
Martyr, belief m the prmciples of the Non-)urors, hatred of 
dissent, of Erastianism, of liberal thinking, loyalty to the idea 
of a priestly Apostolic Church His nund was passionately 
contented with the past His temperament was submissive 
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and romantic ‘A word, even a look, from the father sufficed to 
determine his decision ’ 

Nothing at Corpus interfered with his family traditions or 
with the development of his character His attitude to soaal 
life had no resemblance to Newman’s It was, he told his 
brother, with difficulty that he avoided ‘intostication’ at the 
Common Room parties held at the end of each term He made 
a number of warm friendships - with Coleridge the future 
Judge, Tucker who became a missionary in India, Miller and 
Ellison and Cormsh and Dyson, who all filled academic 
posts and afterwards became country clergymen Not least 
of his friends was Thomas Arnold, of whom he wrote in i8i6, 
*the more I see of Arnold the more I love him ’ For Keble, as 
for Newman, the language of friendship was the language of 
love His friends are Mearest’, ‘very dearest’, though after 
the custom of the trme he addresses them always by their sur- 
names ‘My dear Dyson/ he writes, at the age of fifty-seven, 
after the death of Cornish, ‘do ask for me that I may meet hm 
again Ever your most loving J K ’ 

It seems a little strange that his intimacy with Arnold should 
have had no effect whatever upon his opinions Indeed it is 
said that Arnold, in his youth, deferred to Keble, and it was 
Keble who advised Arnold, stricken by doubts concerning 
the Holy Tnmty, to settle his mind, once and for all, by taking 
orders But nothing ever had the least effect upon Keble’s 
opimons They were unalterable, inaccessible If he could 
avoid controversy, he avoided it, if he could not avoid it, he 
lost lus temper ‘There was no getting on with Keble’ said 
Tom Mozley ‘without entire agreement, that is submission ’ 
‘If you did not agree with him,’ J A Froude confirmed, 
‘there was something morally wrong with you ’ When Arnold 
produced his scheme of a national church based upon the 
lowest common factor of dogma, Keble broke with him 
When Arnold - not, however, in the least modifying his 
position - wrote a concihatory letter, Keble’s comment was 
‘I have had an Easter letter from Arnold, so kind and mitJ- 
gated in tone, that I cannot but be comforted by it, and in 
time I trust he may come nearer to Church views ’ Francis 
Newman reports what happened to Grenfell, one of Arnold’s 
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masteis at Rugby, when he came up to Oxford to vote against 
the proposal to deprive the heretical Dr Hampden of his 
vote in the choice of the Select Preachers After the meeting 
he saw Keble, whose friend he was, on the other side of the 
High Street and crossed the road to shake him by the hand 
‘But he held his hand out of my reach, and, glaring at me, 
said solemnly “Grenfell! you have sacrificed at the altar of 
Jupiter, and I renounce your friendship from this da^ 

J A Froude tells another story of the same kind Calling one 
day at the house of an intimate friend and learning that a 
member of the family who had adopted Liberal opimons in 
theology was at home, Keble refused to enter and remained 
sitting in the porch He could not distinguish between a man’s 
character and his opimons, could see nothing but wrong in 
opimons opposed to his own He had a peculiar power, too, 
of shutting his eyes to abihty, unless it was exerted in what 
he considered the right cause ‘It was remarkable’, wrote one 
of his curates, ‘that badness always seemed to him stupiditj^ he 
never seemed to be able to perceive the cleverness of wicked- 
ness, of even able things written in a bad spirit he constantly 
remarked, “I cannot think how people can be so stupid 
The same sympathetic observer noted ‘the eager youthful 
energy, the strong indignation and resentment at wrong, 
especially at anything which thieatened to touch the sacied 
deposit of truth, that mingled with his gentleness and 
humility ’ 

Such an attitude is in itself suggestive of limited intellectual 
power, and indeed Keble, outside his scholastic attainments, 
was in many respects a rather stupid man. It is not at all 
difficult, even for an unfriendly critic, to appreciate the talents 
of Newman and Pusey But Keble’s ascendancy is a much 
more mysterious affair It rested, evidently, on personality* A 
man so charming and boyish and unaffected, so pure and 
sweet and good, so humble and so devout, so learned and so 
elegant, so capable of indignation for the truth, must have 
seemed to those who shared his vision of the truth a living 
proof of their own rightness His personal appearance sup- 
ported and deepened this impression, He was not handsome 
nor distinguished* A boyish figure, of middle height, with 
o A*-— 4 
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Stooping shoulders, which he had a trick of every now and 
then squaring and flinging back, a well-shaped head with a 
‘forehead and hair beautiful in all ages’, clear, brilliant, pene- 
trating eyes of dark brown, a plainly featured face, with a 
large mouth, his manner often rather shy and a little awkward. 
These were the elements of the outward man But the expres- 
sion which gave hght to them is something that can scarcely 
be described - now quick and gay, now tender, now fiery 
There is a hint of it in the account which Newman gave to 
Dean Church of that pathetic last meeting between Keble and 
himself in 1865 ‘As nours went on the not a facies came out 
upon his countenance, as if it were the soul itself showing itself 
in spite of the course and change of time He always had an 
expression like no one else, and that sweet pleading earnest- 
ness never showed itself so piercingly to me as then, in his eyes 
and in his carriage ’ Richmond, the painter, is said to have 
described his face as one of the most remarkable he had ever 
seen for one who had eyes to see A man’s manner of speaking 
has a great deal to do with the impression he makes upon his 
contemporaries Keble had a singular power of making every 
word he used appear sigmficant, ‘brilliant or a pearl’, and ail 
the more remembered ‘from there being so little of it, and 
from It seeming to come from a different and holier sphere’ 
But Tom Mozley, who so describes his conversation, adds 
that ‘there was not much continuity’ 

If one could imagine Keble deprived of his religious faith, 
he would have been a romantic and copious minor poet of the 
Lake school Few, if any, modern critics would maintain that 
The Christian Year is good poetry Fewer still, perhaps, would 
maintain that it is good religious poetry Our standard in 
these matters is something different from that of J A Froude, 
who indeed criticized The Christian Year as poetry of a particu- 
lar period, not for all time, but considered that it was excellent 
of Its kind, especially in comparison with earher Enghsh 
religious poetry which w^as not, he said, poetry at all I As a 
poet, Keble was the Ella Wheeler Wilcox of his time There is 
no observation behind the images he employs, no thought 
behind his emotion, no emotion behind his thought, since 
there is no thought there, nothing but simple assertion, in 
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Mr T S Eliot’s phrase, no * mechanism of sensibihty There 
IS not even any gieat techmcal skill The rhymes, the rhythms, 
the vocabulary are without distinction - mere "ciockery’, as 
he himself deprecatingly descrioed his veises to Hurrell 
Froude, If it had not been for the fact that Tk Christian Year 
was ‘rehgious’ poetry, removed fiom serious criticism by its 
hallowed associations, it would have sunk into swift oblivion 
That fate would nevertheless have overtaken it, if Keble had 
not, as Froude perceived, made his high>church poetry a 
vehicle for the emotions of Evangelicahsm He pleased every- 
body Was this, perhaps, the reason why he persistently refused 
to alter the one stan2a which always gave offence to his own 
friends^ This was the thirteenth stanza of the poem entitled 
An Address to Converts from Popery 

O come to our Communion Feast I 
There, present in the heart, 

Not in the hands, the eternal Priest 
Will his true self impart 

It was not until he lay on his deathbed that he authorized 
the substitution of ‘As’ for ‘Not’ in the third ime 
Of all the strange features of the Oxford Movement none is 
stranger than the feebleness of its poetry Here were men long 
and closely trained in a sternly classical school, judgmg their 
own and their friends’ poetical effusions by no canon at all 
except that of senument ‘Enough’, writes Newman in the 
Lyra Apostohca^ in a couplet which is surely one of the worst 
ever written. 

Enough, I eat His Flesh and drink FIis Blood, 

More IS not told - to ask it is not good 

What makes such versifying by a man of gemus an almost 
treasonable offence at the bar of criticism is not the mere 
technical poverty of expression, but the attempt to dispose of 
argument by bare assertion. Simple contradiction is not very 
effective in prose. In poetry it is intolerable If poetry meets 
argument it must meet it either wnth counter-argument, 
sharpened and vitalized by the poetic form, or with an 
imaginative presentment of truth The Tractarian poets sel- 
dom attempted either. They held the unfortunate view that 
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the enunciation of approved sentiments, tricked out with 
ornament and metaphor, was an adequate recipe for religious 
poetry 

Newman’s own poetry was a mixed product His instinctive 
artistry, working almost without his own knowledge, 
fashioned occasional superb lines and images, to be found 
embedded in the lava-hke flow of the L^ra Apostohca Now 
and then he displays an inventive command of rhythm Once 
and again art has her way with him and uses his romantic 
sentiment for a umversal purpose But most of his poetry is 
leally bad And it is bad because he wrote to order Writing 
to order does not necessarily mean writing bad poetry, any 
more than painting to order means painting bad pictures 
But the order must be an order for a work of art The order 
to which Newman wrote was an order for a piece of religious 
propaganda The l-^ra Apostohca^ to which he and Keble were 
the chief contributors, was conceived as "a verse department 
in Rose’s Magazine [the 'BnUsh Maga^ine\ for all right pur- 
poses^ (The Italics are mine ) It was to be ‘an effective quasi- 
political engine’ The idea was to ‘catch people when un- 
guarded’ Verses written for such a reason are not likely to 
be good poetry 

Nor, indeed, did Newman suppose that the 'Lyra was good 
poetry It was only ‘a ballad’, composed in stirring times, 
relying upon the general tension of men’s minds for its effect, 
rather than upon any high quality of poetic expression If it 
was poetry, it was so by accident The art of it was rhetoric 
and persuasion - his own words But his conception even of 
this inferior art was not very happy ‘Ten thousand obvious 
ideas ’ he told Rogers, writing to him from Rome in the spring 
of 1833, ‘become impressive when put into a metrical shape, 
and many of them we should not dare to utter except metric- 
ally, for thus the responsibihty (as it were) is shoved off one- 
self, and one speaks d)s though serious.’ The obvious 

idea m metrical shape -* there could not be a better, nor a 
more damnmg, description of the art of poetry as it was 
practised by Keble as well as by Newman. 

The earliest poems in The Christian Year date from 1819, 
eight years after Kebie’s election at Oriel. At the time of his 
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election he was writing the kind of verses that any romantic 
and impressionable youth must have written in those early 
Wordsworthian days 

How soft, how silent nas the stieam of time 
Borne me unheeding on, since fitst I dream’d 
Of poetry and gloiv in th> shade. 

Scene of my earliest harpings^ 

These are the opening lines of the poem which he wiote On 
leaving Cotpps Chnstz College^ on his Election to a Fellowship of 
Oriel Pleasing enough, but for the outbuist of exaggerated 
sentiment which follows 

I ne’er 

Shall see thee bat with such a gush of soul 
As flows fiom him who v/eicomes some dear face 
Lost in his childhood 

Love poems, stanzas addressed to the Nightingale, thoughts 
on a Fine Morning - which is, of couise, nothing but 

a pledge 

And precious foretaste of that cloudless day, 

Gladdening at intervals the good man’s heart 
With earnest of iniimtude - 

thoughts on a Wet Day at Midsummer, on the First Sight of 
the Sea ~ there is the same evidence in them all of a lomantic, 
earnest, uncritical mind, ‘labouring inwardly with lofty and 
tender thought^ (if thought is a synonym for sentiment) bat 
never for a moment testing itself against the edge of present 
fact or seeking to interpiet its own experience 

For a year or two after his election Keble lived the pleasant 
life of a junior Fellow with no duties, reading, taking private 
pupils, falhng m and out of love, cultivating his numerous 
friends, carrying off Umversity Prizes, writing occasional 
verse, learning Hebrew, and accustoming his mind to the 
tremendous prospect of ordinauon There is a picture drawn 
by his intimate friend J T Coleridge of a reading party 
which he took to Sidmouth, where the Cornishes lived, in 
1813 How he was excited by the beauties of Devonshire , how 
he entered into the gaieties of the little watering-place - the 
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concerts, the dances, the morning and evening parties, how 
he formed an attachment to a young lady and addressed four 
ardent stanzas to her {Nmqmm Auditmae) full of moonlight 
and roses and brooklets and amaiant uieaths and eternal 
silent passion 

‘and when the port of endless rest 
Receives me, may my soul be blest 
With cvcilastmg upv aid gaze on you ’ 

‘Even at this eaily period of his life’ comments his bio- 
grapher ‘what might have been a mere love-song became in 
his way of dealing with it elevated (perhaps too elevated) and 
holy from the habitual holiness and elevation of all his seiious 
thoughts ’ 

There followed a spell of duty as one of the Examiners in 
the Schools - at an age when the undergraduate of to-day is 
himself sitting for his final examination In 1814 his sister, 
Sarah, died He grieved, but his grief was checked by his firm 
faith that she was happy In 1815 he was ordained ‘Pray for 
me, too,* he adjured Coleridge, ‘pray earnestly, my dear, my 
best friend, that He would give me His grace, that I may not 
be altogether unworthy of the sacred office on which I am, 
lashly I fear, even now entering, but that some souls here- 
after may have cause to bless me ’ Was not the salvation of one 
soul ‘worth more than the fraixung of a Magna Chaita of a 
thousand worlds’^ A mood of adolescent depression and self- 
analysis seems to have clouded his mind at the bcginmng of 
his ministry - ‘a certain humour calling itself melancholy, but, 
I am afraid, more truly entitled proud and fantastic, which 
I find very often at hand, foibidding me to enjoy the good 
things, and pursue the generous studies, which a kind Provi- 
dence throws so richly in my way * 

His Examinership ended in 1816, when he left Oxford to 
be his father’s curate at Coin, ‘no more to return officially’, 
sick of ‘ the very smell of the Schools ’, happy that he was ‘ now 
free to give myself up entirely to my profession - my dear 
dehghtful profession ~ which I grow fonder of every day ’ 
But a year later he was offered, and accepted, a Tutorship at 
Oriel ‘You consider Tuition as a species of pastoral care do, 
you not^’ he wrote to Coleridge at the beginmng of 1818, 
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justifying his return to Oxford by an argument which was 
later to bring disaster upon Oriel ‘Otherwise it might seem 
questionable, whether a cleigyman ought to leave a cure of 
souls for It And yet there are some people at Oxford who 
seem to imagine that College Tutors have nothing to do with 
the morale If I thought so I would never undertake the 
office ’ 

How far, as Tutor, Keble set himself to impregnate his 
pupils with his own religious ideas, in accordance with this 
pastoral conception of his office, it is not easy to say Years 
afterwards (in 1841) he wrote explicitly that even if you could 
silence a Catholic tutor fiom direct theological teaching, he 
was bound to teach ethics or poetry or history ‘ by the light 
which the Chuich throws on all% that, in effect, he ‘must 
eithei teach Catholicism or not teach at all ’ But during the 
actual years of his tutoiship there were no signs of pioselytnz- 
ing His spiritual son, Huriell Froude, was in no need of 
conversion when he became Keble’s pupil. The glimpses of 
Keble’s life as a tutor show him taking infinite pains over his 
pupils’ work, enjoying their society, admitting many of them 
to intimate friendship He gets up and sets to work with the 
best of these ‘delightful fellows’ at six in the morning His 
way with them is chaimingly informal and consideiate But 
those who formed their views on the pattern of Keble’s must 
have been moved to do so rather by their love and admiration 
for the man than by any direct dogmatic teaching 

The best description of Keble at this period of his life was 
written by one of George Cormsh’s sisters after he had been 
on a visit to the Cormsh family at Sidmouth 

^Sept 8 1819 - Keble went away early We are all very 
sorry to lose him, as he is a person that is not to be met with 
every day His manners are singularly simple, shy, and 
unpolished, though without the least rudeness or roughness, 
as he is the mildest and quietest person I almost ever saw He 
speaks very little, but always seems interested in what is 
going on, and often says the cleverest and most witty things 
as if he wras not the least aware of it In his own family I 
should think he must be more missed when absent than any 
one else could possibly be, he seems formed for a domestic 
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circle and ail the feelings attendant on home Without making 
any fuss about it, he seems so interested in eveiy one, and has 
such a continual quiet cheerfulness about him, that I cannot 
imagine how his father and mother, bi other and sisters, can 
do without him But it is his religious character that has 
struck me more than anything else, as it is indeed that from 
which everything else proceeds I nevet saw any one who 
came up so completely to my ideas of a leligious man as 
Keble, and yet I never saw any one who made so little display 
of It (I use this woid for want of a better at present), he seems 
to me a umon of Hooker and George Herbert - the humility 
of the one with the feelmg and love of the other In shoit, 
altogether he is a man whom the more you see of and know, 
the less you must think of yourself 

Six years passed by In 1823 Keble took the decision, which 
had never been far away from his mind, and resigned his 
tutorship at the end of the Hilary term A month or two later, 
in May, his mother died and he made up his mind to live near 
his father. The curacy of Southrop, near Fairford, was vacant 
Keble united this to the care of two other small adjacent 
parishes, malung his own home at Southrop There, amongst 
others of his pupils, he was joined by Robert Wilberforce, 
Isaac Williams and Huirell Froude And there, while New- 
man was slowly ‘coming out of Ins shell’ at Oriel, and in 
almost complete spiritual isolation taking the first steps of his 
strange rehgious progress, began the first coalition of spirits, 
the first spiral movement of the wateis, to which Newman’s 
genius was to communicate so great an impetus 

3 COPLESTON AND WHATELY 

Though Keble was still a Tutor when Newman joined Oriel 
in April 1822, and was resident in College throughout New- 
man’s probationary year, there was very little intercourse 
between them There are no references to Keble, of any 
interest, in Newman’s letters until much latei , and the first 
letter from Keble to Newman is a pleasantly jocular note 
written two years after he had left Oxford In fact, the two 

1 Quoted by Walter Lockdn his John Keble from The Monthly Tmk&i of 
1887 
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men did not come togethei until 1828, through the offices of 
Hurteii Froude, who reckoned it the one good deed of his life 
that he had brought Keble and Newman to understand each 
other Keble was shy of Newman, because of his Evangelical 
opinions , Newman shy of Keble for the same reason, as well 
as for the reverence he had of the elder man’s academical 
distinctions, and his own gauchene towards his seniors 

This gaticherie must have been disturbing to the electors. 
Two things had happened recently to put the nerves of the 
Oriel common room on edge There had been the unfortunate 
affair of Hartley Coleridge, the eldest son of Samuel Taylor 
Hartley was elected a Fellow m 1820, and failed lamentably 
to conform to the required pattern of a probationer He reeked 
of tobacco smoke, he would not dress for dinner, he omitted 
to shave for days at a time Worse still, he could not hold his 
liquor. Worse even than this, he hobnobbed with his social 
iiffieriors Repeated admonitions by the Provost and the Dean 
were of no effect The story went that he was found lymg 
dead drunk in the gutter in Oriel Lane by the Dean Whether 
this happened in fact, or was Tyler’s sudden vision of what 
might be expected to happen, the College recorded that 
could be no party to the degradation threatened by the be- 
havioui of Mr Coleridge and deprived him of his place before 
his probationary year was more than half completed 

This was a disagreeable shock to the self-esteem of the 
electors It was their pride to discover talent which went un- 
recognized in the Schools Hartley was a second-class man. 
The pursuit of unclassified abihty evidently had its own 
pecuhar dangers Nevertheless the College stood by its prin- 
ciples and in the year between Hartley’s election and New- 
man’s chose another second-class man, C J Plumer of Balliol, 
in preference to a brilhant first-class man, D K. Sandford of 
Christ Church. In this choice the electors hardly displayed 
their usual acumen It was generally felt, outside Oriel, that 
a mistake had been made Sandford, confident of his own 
powers, angry and humiliated at his rejection, took public 
revenge by a pointed and maliaous attack in the Edinburgh 
Rjsviem on the methods of election to open Fellowships in the 
Enghsh Universmes 
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Now, for the thud year in succession, Oriel was defying the 
judgement of the Schools in a still more spectacular manner 
by electing in Newman a man who had failed even to achieve 
a second class Not unnaturally the Common Room and the 
Piovost scrutinized then latest capture with a baiely con- 
cealed anxiety. How was he going to turn out^ Their first 
impressions were not favourable He was shy, he was tongue- 
tied, he w’-as odd, he was inclined to refuse the wine They 
learned with alatm that he played the fiddle in a band The 
Provost indulged in one of his calculated asperities ^We 
don’t help sweetbread with a spoon, butlci, bung a blunt 
knife ’ The strange creature became dumb Like many self- 
conscious and earnest young men unused to society he suffered 
from the constant diead of committing some social solecism 
At the high table in Hall he sat perforce lowest of the Fellows 
and next to the Gentlemen Commoners, whose conveisation 
was all of sport and scandal, of Fieddy This and Johnny That. 
The pale spectacled youth listened to their chatter, wTth dis- 
gust and contempt Moie than ever befoie he felt himself to 
be a solitary, and while this feeling of loneliness brought 
dejection into his heait it also brought a kind of exaltation 
He never felt so near Heaven, he told Flairiett in 1836, as 
when in dejection ftom solitude, duiing the fiist foui jears of 
his Fellowship, he added, H used to be very much by myself, 
and in anxieties of various kinds which weie veiy harassing 
I then, on the whole, had no friend near me, no one to whom 
I opened my mind fully or who could sympathize with me 
Ever since that time I have learnt to throw myself on myself ’ 
And he recalls this period of isolation in the Apologia H was 
very much alone, and I used often to lake my daily walk 
by myself I recollect once meeting Dr Copicston, then 
Provost, with one of the Fellows He turned round, and 
with the kind courteousness which sat so well on him, made 
me a bow and said, ^‘Nunquam minus solus, quam cum 
solus 

The Provost, Dr Edward Copleston, was one of the out- 
standing men in Oxford Tall, handsome, stately, ^the most 
substantial and majestic and richly-coloured chaiactcr’ m 
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the University, a good classical scholar and Latinist, with a 
magnificent voice and a fine foimaltsm of manner, a man of 
the world to his finger tips, as much at home in London 
society as in Oxford, he seems almost too splendid to have 
been more than a figure-head In fact, no one could have been 
less of a mere figure-head He was an exceedingly hard worker, 
a man of business as well as a man of letters, a pioneer in the 
fields of education and economics, a keen controversialist, a 
far-sighted reformer To these gifts he joined others that 
might easily have been lacking - humour and irony and a 
fundamental kindness of heart, though the third quality was 
not always obvious to the victims of the second. It was to him, 
first as Tutor and then as Provost, quite as much as to his 
piedecessor Eveleigh, that Oriel mainly owed her pre- 
eminence Even before Copleston became Provost on Eve- 
leigh’s death in 1814 he and Davison were the rulers of the 
College Sir John 'Coleridge remembered dining as the guest 
of the newly elected Keble ‘and being struck with the defer- 
ence with which these two were treated, it was such as some- 
what to check the social pleasure of the party ' Yet Copleston 
was then a young man of thirty-five, and he was no more than 
forty-six when Newman came into the College His personality 
was of that marked land which provokes imitation Under- 
graduates, and even sometimes junior Fellows, used to mimic 
his manner of speaking Mr Joseph Parker, the bookseller, 
who happened to lesemble him closely, carried imitation so 
far that he was often mistaken for the Provost of Oriel, and 
was to be seen and heard in the streets of Oxford using the 
Provost's very walk, wearing the Provost's ‘suit of funeral 
black, with frill at the breast and massive gold seals pendent 
from the fob', and talking with the Provost’s ‘sustained note, 
measured cadence, and careful choice of words 
Between Copleston and Newman no intimacy ever existed. 
The young man's painful shyness prevented it Copleston had 
discerned Newman's quality as a candidate, he failed entirely 
to draw it out of him after his election. Perhaps, given his own 
freely-ranging mind and sceptical temper, and the formal 
barrieis of age, position, and manner, the difficulties of com- 
munication between them were too great Neither of the two 
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men ever adequately appreciated the other To Nev-man 
Copleston was always somethJng of an enemy and a danger, 
to Copleston Newman was m the end something of a tiaitor 
to the College which had leaicd him He spoke of him in 
the language of the chotus in the Agamemnon^ as the lion-cub 
brought up by the fireside, gentle and haim^ess, playing with 
the children and chatming the old people, but destined to 
bring destruction upon the house 

Davison, who had been joint legent with Copleston, had 
left Oriel foui yeats previously His place in die College had 
been filled by Richard Whateiy , and it was Whately whom his 
anxious colleagues now charged with the special duty of 
licking Newman into shape In point of fact, he had just 
ceased to be a Fellow, for he had matiied and was about to 
go off to a SuiTolk rectory But he was still living in Oxford 
lodgings and was delighted to spend a few months on the 
congenial task assigned to him 

Whately was big and powerfully built, with a strong, keen 
face His manners were bluff and unconventional His mind 
was vigorous, sceptical, speculative within the widest bounds 
set by Christian formulas Anything but a sentimentalist oi a 
mystic, he was concerned to produce the best possible work- 
ing compromise of faith, reason, and behaviour He was a 
tremendous talker, witty, original, trenchant, at his best with 
young men who were content to be what he called his 
^ anvils^ They stimulated his intellect, in Newman’s phrase, 
‘into the activity necessaiv for carrying him thiough the 
drudgery of composition’ Such an anvil Newman became 
for a time in 1822, and m spite of the deep dissimilarity 
of then minds and temperaments, in spite too of the 
contempt which Whately had foi his Evangelical opinions, 
he accepted the older man’s dominion with a peculiar 
pleasure 

The future Aichbishop of Dublin belonged to a type new 
in the young man’s limited experience His methods with 
promising young cubs weie attractively brutal He delighted 
to knock them about in argument, to hold them figuratively 
up by one leg like ‘dogs of King Charles’s breed’ Newman, 
in that novel position, showed himself of the royal strain. He 
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did not whimper On the contrary, he submitted to these 
bracing indignities with "affectionate abandonment \ His 
desire for self-surrender was satisfied in this early discipleship 
as it was never satisfied in any other personal relationship, 
never otherwise satisfied at all until his submission to Rome 
Warmest adnuration, giatitude, deep affection - these are the 
careful terms in which, fifty years later, he described his 
feelings for the man whom he still spoke of as his "master’ 
Ail his references to Whately were coloured by a painful con- 
sciousness of broken friendship How adoring, hero-worship- 
ping, a hiendship it was is nevertheless plain to read "There 
IS scarcely anyone,’ he wrote in a private memorandum dated 
i860 "whom in memory I love more than Whately, even now ’ 
Accused once, in his mihtant Tractarian days, of casting aside 
his friends without a thought when they ifiered from him, 
he burst out " Ah, Rogers, you don’t understand what anguish 
It was to me to pass Whately in the street coldly the other day ’ 
Writing to Whately, long before that breach, as a young man 
of twenty-five writing to a friend fourteen years his senior, 
he strove to express his devotion in language which had to 
be kept stiictly free from sentimentalism "There are few 
things which I wish more sincerely than to be known as a 
friend of yours, and though I may be on the verge of propriety 
in the earnestness with which I am expressing myself, yet 
you must let me give way to feelings which never want much 
excitement to draw them out, and now will not be restrained 
Much as I owe to One! in the way of mental improvement, 
to none, as I think, do I owe so much as to you I know who 
It was that first gave me heart to look about me after my 
election, and taught me to think correctly, and (strange office 
for an instructor) to rely upon myself ’ 

Newman’s surrenders were emotional, never intellectual 
surrenders His submission to Whately was a submission of 
the heart, not of the mind Nor would Whately have had the 
least use for a mental submission An anvil is not a yielding 
object His task with Newman was to draw him, not to flatten 
him, out. He succeeded brilliantly. But there was much more 
in their lelationship than intellectual intercourse; there was 
the mutual attraction of two complementary characters, the 
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oae stiongly mascuLne and objective, the other sensitive and 
introspective, and both capable of warm feeling 

‘A bxight June sun tempered by a March noith-eastei’, was 
Newman’s picture of his masterful fiiend The north-easter 
blew vigorously wherever it listed, and despised all com- 
promise with feeble conventions Half Oxford trembled 
before it Evangelicals and High Churchmen alike withered 
in the frost of his contemptuous sarcasms Timid dons shud- 
dered as they saw the great man, in his rough clothes, striding 
with huge steps round Christ Chuich meadow, accompamed 
by a hoide of dogs, tossing sticks and stones for their amuse- 
ment, and shouting logic to some younger companion 
Refined Oxford hostesses gasped when he came to call, 
remembering the dreadful experience of ‘ newly married Mrs 
Powell, who had just filled her drawing-room with the spider- 
legged chairs just then coming into fashion On one of these 
sat Whateiy, swinging, plunging, and shifting in his seat 
while he talked An ominous crack was heard, a leg of the 
chair had given way, he tossed it on to the sofa without 
comment, and impounded another chair ’ {Auctontaie Tuck- 
well ) So much vital force needed exceptional recruitment 
At Oriel, when he dined in Hall, ‘to provide against the 
danger incident to those who talk and cat at the same time, 
a large dish of currie, or calf’s head hash, or other soft and 
comminuted meat was provided’, and the helping destined 
for Whateiy was, on the sei\ ant’s whispered instructions to 
the Fellow serving the dish, specially adjusted to his capacity 
It would be interesting to know whether the abstemious 
Newman, when it was his turn to serve the dish, catered 
pioperly for his master’s appetite 
Whately’s gift to Newman was not merely the stimulation 
of his reasoning powers, nor the destruction of his shyness 
He left Ills imprint upon the young man’s opinions He 
taught him, first, to think ‘of the Christian Church as a Divine 
appointment, and as a substantive visible body, independent 
of the State, and endowxd with rights, prerogatives and 
powers of its own’, and, next, he fixed in him ‘those anti- 
Eiastian views of Chuich pohty which were one of the most 
prominent features of the Tractarian movement ’ In other 
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words, it was Whately who first made young Newman con- 
scious of the Church as a historic and divine institution, and 
first roused in him a suspicion that the soul of man has no 
private right of entry into the kingdom of Heaven 

4 HAWKINS AND THE ORIEL COMMON ROOM 

In spite of his affectionate intimacy with Whately, New- 
man’s isolation remained essentially unchanged Friends were 
soon to come to him But Whately left Oxford for Suffolk soon 
after Newman had been committed to his care He had suc- 
ceeded in cracking the shell of the young probationer’s 
reserve For at least a couple of years the shell stayed cracked 
but unbroken, and the full process of incubation was not 
completed for another two years During these four years the 
figures of the Oriel common room, at first so remote and 
awful that tne idea of calling them by their surnames, with- 
out any prefix, seemed an impossible act of presumption, 
changed little by little into approachable and almost into 
criticrzable human beings 

The first of the senior Fellows whom Newman came to 
know at all intimately was Edward Hawkins Hawkins was 
then Vicar of St Mary’s Newman was to succeed him in that 
office, when Hawkins became Provost of Oriel Like Whately, 
he was to suffer the loss of Newman’s friendship through the 
collision of their opimons A long life stretched ahead of 
Hawians - he died in 1882 at the age of ninety-four, when 
Cardinal Newman was eighty-one - a life of impressive author- 
ity and influence and outward success But by comparison 
with his predecessors his rule over Oriel was a commonly 
admitted failure It is one of the minor ironies of history that 
he owed both the success and the failure to the youth whom, 
in Whately’s absence, he began to take under his wing 

Hawkins was not a Copleston or a Whately, but he was no 
mean figure Like other members of the Oriel common room 
he had what can only be described by that abused word 
"personality’. His quality showed itself in his voice "Voice’, 
said Tom MoHey (in one of the penetrating observations 
which give the he to the charge that he was no more than an 
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^amusing rattle’), Voice must have had no small part m Haw- 
kins’ election to the Provostship His was a remaikable 
combination of sweetness with strength, sinceiity, seriousness, 
and decision’ "He spoke incisively, and what he said re- 
mained in the memory and seemed to come ftom him ’ 
He bad originally intended, like Nev/man, to go to the Bar 
His mind certainly had a legal - st any late, a practical and 
administrative - cast But he was a thmkei, as well as an 
admimstiator, though a thinkei of a very diiicrent type from 
Whately, less freely-ranging, less robust, moje cautious and 
circumspect In the days of his intimacy with Newman he 
v^ras (in Newman’s own words) "clear-headed and independent 
m his opimons, candid in aigument, tolerant of the views of 
others, honest as a religious inqiurer, though not without 
something of self-confidence in his enunciations ’ Had cir- 
cumstances not forced him into resistance to a movement 
which he was not a big enough man to oppose effectively, 
Hawkins might have played a happier part m the history of 
his College and his University As it was, the ciicumspection 
and the self-confidence degenerated into an obstinate con- 
servatism The judicious admimstrator became a ceremonious 
martinet It is told of him, as Provost, that when an under- 
graduate fell into the quadrangle from an upper window and 
was killed, he stayed to put on his cap, gown, and bands before 
he came out of lus lodgings to look at the boy’s dead body 
But nothing of that coming deterioration of character was 
visible to Newman at this earlier time, and after the dust of 
battle had cleared away it was the early image which remained 
m his memory "I can say’ he wrote in the Apolo^a "with a 
full heart that I love him, and have never ceased to love him , 
and I thus preface what otherwise might sound rude, that in 
the course of die many years in which we were together he 
provoked me veiy much from time to time, though I am 
perfectly certain that I have provoked him a great deal more ’ 
The affection which he felt for Hawkins was liking, perhaps, 
rather than love. He admired Hawkins’s practical qualities, 
his high character, his sense of duty, his abstemiousness, his 
painstaking clarity of thought, his peculiarly impressive man- 
ner in the pulpit Most of all he admired him for having ‘far 
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less than others of that secular spirit which is so rife at all 
times in places of intellectual eminence ’ To know him, he 
said, was ‘to esteem and revere him’ Long intimate evenings, 
when the young curate took the older man’s advice upon his 
parochial dunes, gave to this esteem the warmer colouring of 
personal friendship But there is no sign that his heart went 
out towards Hawkins with the same passion as towards 
Whately 

As to doctrine, Hawkins ‘was the means of great additions’ 
to Newman’s beliefs As an undergraduate Newman had 
already been deeply impressed by his University sermon on 
the subject of tradition Doctrine, said the sermon, was not 
to be learned from the Bible, but from the formularies of the 
Church, such as the Catechism and the Creeds The Bible 
existed not to teach doctrme but to prove it. The impression 
was almost the first dent made in Newman’s Evangelical 
opinions Later on Hawkins gave him a copy of the sermon, 
and the dent grew deeper The gift of the sermon was fol- 
lowed by the gift of a book - Sumner’s Apostolical Preaching 
- which completed the rout of Calvimsm ^ We shall observe 
the change taking place soon after Newman’s ordination 

The other principal members of the Oriel common room 
in 1822 can be more briefly described 

The four Tutors were Keble, Hawkins, Tyler, and Jelf 

Tyler was also Dean - an important office in Oriel - and 
somewhat conscious of his importance He once sent a note 
to Dean Gaisford, which began ‘The Dean of Onel presents 
his compliments to the Dean of Christ Church’ Gaisford 
read it aloud in company and commented, ‘Alexander the 
copper-smith sendeth greeting to Alexander the Great ’ Tyler 
was a popular, picturesque and florid figure, a good lecturer, 
fond of his pupils especially if they were sprigs of the nobility 
He liked to take them down to Moreton Pinkney in North- 
amptonshire, where he held a perpetual curacy, and record 
their heights ‘on the inside of a closet door’ In 1826 he left 

1 John Bird Sumner, 1780-1862, Archbishop of Canterbury in 18^8, 
A moderate evangelical, his appointment to the See of Chester in 1S28 
gave Newman ‘sincere pleasure^, in 1838 he was the first Bishop to 
denounce Tractarianism 
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Oriel to become Rector of St Giles-in-the-Fields, thereby 
losing his chance of the Provostship 

Richard Jelf was Newman’s senior in the College by only 
one year, though he was three years older He held the office 
of Tutor until 1826, when he went to Germany as tutor to 
Prince George of Cumberland, afterwards King of Hanover 
Professor Lloyd of Christ Church had been charged with the 
selection of the right man for this delicate post The only 
restriction was one of age - the tutor must be at least twenty- 
seven Lloyd sent first for Newman The interview was brief 
‘How old are you^’ ‘Twenty-five ’ ‘Get away, boy I don’t 
want you ’ Newman departed, mystified, and Jelf was chosen 
‘Boundless’ morali2ed Mozley ‘is the vista of consequences 
with which this little difference in age may be credited ’ 
Jelf came back to Oxford as a Canon of Christ Church, to be 
one of the six Doctors who sat in judgement upon his old 
friend Pusey in 1843 Later, as Principal of King’s College, 
London, he forced F D Maurice to resign the Professorship 
of English Literature and History, on account of Maurice’s 
Theological Essays 

One might have expected that Newman and Jelf would 
come quickly together, especially as Jelf was the particular 
friend of Pusey, who was elected to an Oriel Fellowship the 
year after Newman But this does not seem to have happened 
Jelf was already in a position of authority and influence 
Newman was still shy and uncertain of his foothold 

One older Fellow, named William James, earned a special 
mention in the Apologia ‘One of the graver tutors’ in an 
earlier generation, he was still resident in College and showed 
kindness to the grave young probationer, taking him for w^alks 
round Christ Church meadow and introducing him to the 
doctrine of Apostolical Succession ‘I recollect’ wrote his 
pupil ‘being somewffiat impatient on the subject at the time/ 

Henry Jenkyns, Joseph Dornford, and Samuel Rickards, 
together wuth Plumer and Jelf, formed a group of younger 
Fellows elected between 1818 and 1821 Jenkyns figures in 
Newman’s correspondence, but his chief claim to memory - 
besides being the younger brother of the great Master of 
Balliol - is the fact that when Pusey m a fit of despair during 
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the Oiiel Fellowship examination tore up his essay, Jenkyns 
picked up the bits and pieced them together Otherwise 
Pusey might not have been elected Dornford was the military 
expert of the common room He had enlisted at seventeen as 
a rifleman in the Pemnsuiar War, done two years of active 
service, and ended his subsequent career at Oxford with a 
Fellowship at Oriel, where he succeeded Keble as Tutor. He 
was a fine, swaggering fellow. With a fund of racy stories and 
an irresistible fascination for women Not, one might have 
supposed, a type congenial to Newman Yet Nev/man seems 
to have liked him, and he to have admired Newman. And 
when Dornford finally retired to his country parsonage he 
fitted up a room ‘as an oratory, with a magnificent and costly 
reredos, containing the Passion m five compartments ’ 

Samuel Rickards married early and settled down as Vicar 
of Ulcombe in Kent widun a few months of Newman’s elec- 
tion Of all the younger Fellows he was the one who could 
most have lightened the sense of heavy isolation which 
weighed upon Newman for the four years between 1822 and 
1826 No one could fail to be charmed by Rickards One of 
Motley’s best stories is that of a girl who, on the day before 
her marriage, poured out her misgivings to Mrs Rickaids 
‘My dear,’ said Mrs Rickards ‘the day before I married I 
was the happiest of women ’ ‘Oh, but’ her friend expostu- 
lated ‘you were going to marry Mr Rickards ’ Mrs Rickards 
was as delightful a person as her husband Their house at 
Ulcombe was a legular hosteky for their Oriel friends, and 
Newman and his sistei Harriett came to be on terms of the 
most affectionate mtimacy with them both Rickards, how- 
ever, had the same rigidity of opimon as Keble His hatred 
of Rome was so violent that, as the current of Tractaiianism 
set in the E.omeward direction, his friends shrank from telling 
him what was going on Newman’s secession was a shock for 
which he was wholly unprepared It put an end to all inter- 
course between them 

A little senior to the group of younger men )ust mentioned 
were two foimer Fellows of Oriel who were to come into 
bitter conflict with Newman in the future'' These were Hamp- 
den and Arnold, elected in the same year (1815) Arnold had 
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not yet gone to Rugby He was already married and taking 
pupils in the country, and consequently was not to be seen 
in Oriel He was, nevertheless, according to Mo2ley, ‘present 
in spirit’ - whatever that may mean Not until 1828 did New- 
man and Arnold meet, in a formal disputation for their degrees 
of Bachelor of Divinity, dining afterwards at the Provost’s 
table That was the year of Arnold’s installation at Rugby 
The meeting left no impression on the nund of either It 
seems almost incredible that they met only on one other 
occasion, at the College Gaudy, on Febiuaiy 2, 1842, four 
months before Arnold’s death That was a richly comic en- 
counter The arch-enemy of ‘ the Oxford Malignants ’ and the 
chief Malignant himself were forced to exchange polite trivial- 
ities for hours in the uneasy presence of Provost Hawkins, 
who was seen to wince visibly every time Newman opened 
his mouth, Newman maliciously enjoying himself upon thin 
ice, Dr Arnold somewhat less at ease, registering the discovery 
that the less he saw of so dangerously attiactive an opponent 
the better for his own peace of mind 

Hampden, like Arnold, was not in Oxford when Newman 
became a Fellow of Oriel Their paths did not cross until 
several years later There will be more to say of him v/hen 
that point is reached, and of his theory that the formularies 
of the Church (the Creeds included) were of human and not 
of divine origin Perhaps his position was, as he stated it, 
untenable, though it was a much more subtle position than 
his opponents understood It was the most definite achieve- 
ment of the Noetic school, warmly defended by Copleston, 
Whately, Hawkins, and Arnold At this early stage in New- 
man’s career, Hampden’s theory had not yet been formulated 
But the forms of thought which led up to it were in the air 
of the Oriel common room And we may take the theory for 
a clue to the quality in Newman’s mind which prevented him 
from succumbing to the Noetic influence. 

In the last analysis, for all its subtlety, its dialectical brilli- 
ance, Its magical command over the means of expression, 
Newman’s mind was literal. A fact was a fact, a mystery a 
mystery, truth and falsehood absolute His theory of the 
gradual development of religious doctrine was in accord with 
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this literal habit of mind Development meant, for him, an 
unfolding, not a transformation of truth As time went on 
men’s minds became ready to accept a new portion of the 
truth, but the portions of the truth already in their possession 
were not changed by the addition, weie not made any less or 
differently true The celebrated theory had nothing in com- 
mon with the bolder speculations of the modernists, who 
endeavour to reconceive Christian dogma as completely as 
the theory of relativity has reconceived giavitation The 
Noehcs were reaching out after such a new conception 
Hampden’s assault upon the technical language of the theo- 
logians was a first move in that direction But the attempt to 
restate dogma implies that dogma is a human invention And 
the absoluteness of dogma, as a final revelation of truth by 
God through the Church, was the sheet anchor of New- 
man’s whole faith, the tethering rope of his reason. If 
Hampden, Whately, Arnold and the rest had their way, 
a mind like Newman’s must be swept on to the rocks of 
mateiialism 

The Noetics went so far, for their day, that one cannot help 
wondering why they did not go further Did they perceive 
that they could not stand stilP It w 2 ls their weakness that they 
were ignoiant of their isolation fiom the main stream of 
religious thought on the continent Their inheritance of the 
settled English order - these solid Fellowships, Livings, 
Canoniies, Bishopiics, this practical commonsensical reason- 
able domesticated amalgam of rehgion, culture, and country 
life - blinded them to the consequences of free speculation. 
How could the premisses of such a society ever be called in 
question^ So they let their logic run where it would, never 
fearing that it imght double back and destroy clericalism at 
Its centre It is not the only instance of Englishmen making 
revolution without knowing it It is not so common for the 
unconscious revolutionary to nourish the conscious reaction- 
ary in his bosom 

Hampden’s Bampton Lectures were mistakenly said to have 
been inspired by another member of the Oriel common room, 
the Rev. Joseph Bianco White. Blanco White is remembered 
now, if at all, by his sonnet "Mysterious Night!’ Yet his life 
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was strange, significant and pathetic in the highest degree 
He was born at Seville, in 1775, of an Irish Roman Catholic 
family settled in Spam At the age of eight he was apprenticed 
to his father’s business Four years of this were enough for 
Joseph, but his only way of escape was to discover a vocation 
for the priesthood, which he entered, after a long preliminary 
traimng, at the age of twenty-five His instincts were already 
at war with his ptofessions Even at eight years old the reading 
of Fenelon’s Tilemaque^ with its descriptions of pagan ritual, 
had created in his mmd a picture of a sunlit religion to which 
the dark and morbid imaginations of Spanish Catholicism 
were an unwholesome contrast The Spiritual Exercises to 
which he submitted himself were successful for a time in sub- 
duing his natural temper. But even as he practised them he 
found himself unable to overcome his dislike for ‘ that cloying, 
that mawkish devotion Though tears flowed from my eyes, 
and convulsive sobs were wrung from my bosom, my natural 
taste recoiled from that mixture of ammal affection (I do not 
know a more appropriate name) with spiritual matters, which 
IS the very essence of mystiasm * He had not been a priest for 
more than two or three years when he came to the conclusion 
that Christianity was an imposture Here was a terrible posi- 
tion for an ardent young man He could not bung himself to 
leave Spain, because of his dread of hurting his parents Fie 
could not relinquish the priesthood without incurring the 
charge of heresy, pumshable with death 

From this nightmare he escaped to London in the con- 
fusion which follo^ved Napoleon’s occupation of Madrid, and 
there Christiamty crept back upon him by degrees He be- 
came a priest in the Church of England and setded down to 
study Greek and Divinity at Oxford This was in 1814 After 
several wandering years, he took up his life in Oxford again 
in 1826, a Master of Arts by special diploma and an honorary 
member of the Oriel common room. He was on intimate 
terms with Newman and Pusey. But Whately was his special 
hero, and when Whately went to Dublin Blanco White went 
with him as tutor to his son His health was by then wretched, 
and his rehgious doubts had returned. He became a Unitarian 
and died, a lonely and miserable old man, at Liverpool in 1 841 . 
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His autobiography was the final proof for Newman ‘that 
there is no medium between pantheism and the Church of 
Rome ^ 

Blanco White must have been at Oxford when Newman 
was elected, for Francis Newman relates that when he came 
up to Oxford in that year the Dean (Tyler) ‘at once insisted 
that I should have my meals from Oriel buttery, so we moved 
into a lodging, still known as Palmer’s, in Merton Lane, 
v/here we found the Rev J Blanco White abiding ’ ‘He and 
my brother’ the account contmues ‘enjoyed the viohn to- 
gether I gradually heard their theological talk, which was apt 
to end by Blanco’s sharp warmng “Ah I Newman! if you 
follow that clue it will draw you into Catholic error 

Strange encounter of the homeward and the outwaid 
bound I 



CHAPTER FOUR 





I PUbEY AND LLOYD 

Newman’s first task, when Whately had done with him by 
the beginning of August, was to improve his scholarship If 
he had worked hard as an undergraduate, he woiked even 
harder now that he was a Fellow He stayed up at Oxford 
through the long vacation, reading, writing till his hand could 
not ^compose a flowing sentence’, coaching a pupil, taking 
only four hours’ sleep But he was cateful, now, to preserve a 
lighter tone m his letters home ^hther sum (my pupil having 
gone),’ he wrote to his mother at the end of September ^and 
I have been humming, whistling, and laughing aloud to my- 
self all day ’ In October Francis came up, and the two brothers 
shared lodgings, and John played the part of coach, lepoiting 
home that Francis was a far better Greek scholar and mathe- 
matiaan than himself The year closed with a chaiacteristic 
entry in his journal ^ This year past has been a scene of labori- 
ous study from the commencement to the close Let me praise 
that excessive mercy which has blessed me with so strong a 
frame I have sometimes quite trembled on retiring to rest at 
my own exertions Quite well, indeed, am I, free from head- 
ache and every pain ’ 

The next year (1825) passed in very much the same way. 
The single pupil became four, one of them ‘very docile and 
very mce^ The hours of sleep were increased a little By 
November he has made it a practice (so he tells his mother) 
to be in bed by eleven and to get up at half past five He draws 
for her a picture of the inconvemence it is to paddle to dinner 
at Oriel through the slush of an early snowfall in thin shoes 
and silk stockings He takes in hand - at a distance - the 
education of his sisters He critiazes their verses , encourages 
Harriett to translate Tasso and paraphrase Gibbon, Jemima 
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to illusttate the generation of asymptotic curves, Mary to 
acquire a better understanding of English grammar. To 
Harnett he writes in his most earnest manner She is continu- 
ally in his thoughts - need he add, continually in his prayers ^ 
Let her spend her Sunday leisure m learning portions of Scrip- 
tuie by heart ‘The benefit seems to me incalculable It imbues 
the mind with good and holy thoughts It is a resource in 
solitude, on a journey, and in a sleepless night, and let me 
press most earnestly upon you and my other dear sisters, as 
well as on myself, the frequent exhortations in Scripture to 
prayer ^ In between whiles he occupied himself m drawing up 
an argument for the strict observance of the Christian Sabbath 
from the writings of St Chrysostom and other Fathers, and 
with the reading of Butler’s AMalog^ of Natural an dKeveakd 
Rshgion From Butler he derived much of his subsequent 
philosophy of rehgion - in particular the idea that material 
phenomena are sacramentally related to an invisible divine 
order, and the idea that probabihty is not only the guide of 
ordinary hfe but the logical basis of religious belief 

With Pusey’s entry, this same year, into his life the evidence 
of this preoccupation with religious matters becomes still 
more definite 

Already, Pusey, dinmg at the high table as Jelf’s guest, had 
impressed himself on Newman’s sensitive memory with a 
peculiar distinctiveness ‘His hght curly hair’ wrote the old 
man, more than fifty years later, recalling every detail of that 
meeting as if it had been the opening moment of romance, 
‘was damp with the cold water which his headaches made 
necessary for his comfort, he walked fast with a young 
manner of carrying himself, and stood rather bowed, looking 
up from under his eyebrows, his shoulders rounded, and his 
bachelor’s gown not buttoned at the elbow, but hanging loose 
over his wrists His countenance was very sweet, and he spoke 
little ’ 

The entry in his diary which recorded Pusey’s election to 
an Oriel Fellowship (April 1823) had, as he himself said, a 
high patrom^ing or was it a self-protective^ - tone ‘Two 
men have succeeded this mormng, who, I trust, are favourably 
disposed to religion, or at least moral and thinking, not 
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worldly and careless men ’ The tone was not held for long 
A week or so after the election he takes a walk with Pusey 
pfter church, theie is ^some very pleasing conversation "He is 
a searching man, and seems to delight in talking on religious 
subjects ’ Three weeks latei ^How can I doubt his serious- 
ness^ His veiy eagerness to talk of the Scriptures seems to 
prove It May I lead him forv/ard, at the same time gaining 
good from him^’ After another foitnight ‘That Pusey is 
Thine, O Lord, how can I doubt ^ Yet I fear he is preju- 
diced against Thy children [1 e against the Evangelicals] Let 
me never be eager to convert him to a party or to a form of 
opinion What am I that I should be so blest in my near 
associates!’ The Long Vacation interrupted these earnest 
entries The moment teim began, they began again Pusey 
was now in lodgings in the High Street, in the same house as 
Newman, and their intimacy was growing fast There was ‘a 
delightful walk’ that winter, ‘oui subjects all religious, all 
devotional and practical’ The topic most discussed then and 
m later walks was nussionary woik In March of the following 
year some deep confidence passed between the two youths 
which moved Newman as he was seldom moved again ^‘We 
went along the lower London load, crossed to Cowley, and, 
coming back, just befoie we arrived at Magdalen Bridge 
turnpike, he expressed to me ’ What it was that Pusey 
expressed the journal did not dare to say, and its aged tran- 
scriber (alas ^ for the transience of the deepest emotions) could 
not remember Yet it must have been a unique confidence to 
provoke the almost hysterical phrases which followed ‘Oh 
what words shall I use^ My heart is full How should I be 
humbled to the dust^ What importance I think myself of* My 
deeds, my abilities, my writings * Whereas he is humility itself, 
and gentleness, and love, and 2eal, and self-devotion Bless 
him With Thy fullest gifts, and grant me to imitate him ’ 

Ten years afterwards, oif the little island of Zante, he made 
a poem out of these meetmgs 

I saw thee once, and nought discerned 
For stranger to admire, 

A serious aspect, but it burned 
With no unearthly fire 
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Again I saw, and I confessed 
Thy speech was rare and high. 

And yet it vexed my burdened breast. 

And scared, I imew not why 

I saw once more, and awe-struck gazed 
On face, and form, and air, 

God’s living glory roimd thee blazed - 
A Saint ~ a Saint was there I 

What was it, in Pusey’s conversation, which vexed and 
scaled the young EvangelicaP Partly a revelation of character, 
partly a revelation of mind ‘They know very little of me/ 
Newman had said to his father ‘who think I do not put a 
value on myself relattvelj to others ’ It was not easy for him to 
admit his own inferiority His one intimate friend, John 
Bowden, had been Jonathan to his David Between himself 
and Pusey a different relationship was forming ‘It was not I 
who sought friends, but friends who sought me ^ This was his 
I belief in old age, when he had grown accustomed to the de- 
votion of Ambrose St John But rt was pot true of hrs frrcnd- 
ship with Pusey , nor was it true of the still more intimate and 
exciting friendship with Plurrell Fropde It was he w^ho pur- 
sued Pusey Whatever the first verse of the poem might say, 
he had seen something strangely and instantly appealing m 
the sweet countenance and the damp curly head of ban He 
was lonely, in great need of friendship, very conscious of a 
mission to save souls In this delicate, charming, gifted boy 
love and religious zeal craved an equal, an indistinguishable 
fulfillment 

But the course of such a love seldom runs true to its earliest 
imaginings. Pusey was not m the same need of romantic 
affection He had his own intimate friends He came of good 
family He had a settled place in the world Pie was already 
deeply, though at this time hopelessly, in love with his future 
Wife In comparison to Newmaffs Ins temperament was 
simple if abnormally emotional Intellectually he was very 
much more sohdly equipped His theological position was far 
better secured His zeal and his piety were at least equal to 
the zeal and the piety of Newman And Newman, as the 
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extracts from his diary show, found himself abandoning the 
idea of converting Pusev to his own religious views and 
admitting Pusey to be the better man 

He would not yet admit that Pusey was right and he was 
wrong He was 'always slow in deciding a question" And 
Pusey"s induence was not the only one If Catholic views lay 
to the right, and Pasey’s boyish charm beckoned in that direc- 
tion, Liberalism lay to the left, and Whatelv’s masteiful noith- 
easter blew compeliingJy to that quattet Whately was out of 
the way for the time being But he was soon to come back to 
Oxford and to take Newman under his wing again, while 
Pusey was to desert Oriel for Gottingen From 1823 to 1827 
Newman’s mind was in transition from one set of opinions to 
another Tne uncomfortable thmg was that he did not know 
m which of two totally opposite diiections he was going 
''The truth is," he says in the Apologia, speaking of the end of 
this period, 'I was beginning to prefer intellectual excellence 
to moral, I was drifting in the direction of the liberalism of the 
day I was rudely awakened from my dream at the end of 1827 
by two great blows - illness and bereavement ’ 

'Whichever of the two principles - the Catholic or the 
Liberal - was on balance gaimng the most ground in his mind 
(and It IS difficult to think that Le was so much in danger of 
becoming a freethinker as he afterwards supposed), the 
evangelical doctrines of his youth were being rapidly eaten 
away Just before his election at Oriel he received a lecture 
from his father ' Take care,’ ~ so he reported his father’s wor^s 
m his diary - 'you are encouraging a morbid sensibility and 
irritability of mind, which may be very serious Religion, 
when carried too far, induces a mental softness No one’s 
principles can be established at twenty Your opinion in two 
or three years will certainly change I have seen many in- 
stances of the same kind You are on dangerous ground. The 
temper you are encouraging may lead to something alarming 
Weak minds are carried into superstition, and strong minds 
into infidelity, do not commit yourself, do nothing ultra ’ 
To which John added his own reficctions 'How good God 
IS to give me "the assurance of hope”! If any one had pro- 
phesied to me confidently that I should change my opinions. 
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and I was not convinced of the impossibility, what anguish 
should I feel ^ ’ 

Yet the impossible was happening 

This first intimate contact with an unfamiliar type of reli- 
gious belief was reinforced by the lectures of Dr Charles 
Lloyd, the new Regius Professor of Divinity 

These lectures were a new departure in Oxford They were 
attended, not by undergraduates, but by a handful of young 
Masters of Arts The class consisted at first of eight four 
students of Christ Church and four Fellows of Oriel - Jelf, 
Pusey, Newman, and Churton (who was elected at the same 
time as Pusey) ^ Newman and Churton were the only mem- 
bers of the class who had not been at Christ Church One 
imagines the four earnest youths, in their caps and MA 
gowns, crossing the road from Oriel to Canterbury Gate, in 
the winter term of 1823, Newman perhaps hanging back a 
little at his first entry into the aristocratic precincts of Peck- 
water Quad, and wondering what he had let himself in for, 
but reassured by a smiling backward glance from his new 
friend 

For Lloyd was the ruler of a hostile camp, and to become 
his pupil was to defy both Evangelicalism and Whately, as 
Newman related in hrs Autobiographical Memoir 

'At that time there was a not unnatural rivalry between 
Christ Church and Oriel, Lloyd and Wnately were the respec- 
tive representatives of the two societies, and of their antagon- 
ism Sharp words passed between them, they spoke scornfully 
of each other, and stories about them and the relation in 
which they stood towards each other were circulated in the 
Common Rooms. Lloyd was a scholar, and Whately was not 
Whately had the reputation specially of being an original 
thinker, of which Lloyd was not at ail ambitious Lloyd was 
one of the high-and-dry school, though with far larger views 
than were then common, while Whately looked down on both 
High and Low Church, calling the two parties respectively Sad- 
ducees and Pharisees Lloyd professed to hold to theology, 
and laid great stress on a doctrinal standard, on authoritative 

1 Life of Pusey, t 62 Newman {Letters, 1 iii) gives Ottley instead of 
Churton 
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and traditional teaching, and on ecclesiastical history, 
Wiiately called the Fathers “certain old divines and after 
Swift or some other wit, called orthodoxy “one’s own doxy”, 
and heterodoxy “another’s doxy” Lloyd made much of books 
and reading, and, when preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, considered 
he was to his lawyers the official expounder of the Christian 
religion, and the Protestant faith, just as it was the office of 
his Majesty’s Courts to lay down for him peremptorily the 
law of the land, whereas Whately’s great satisfaction was to 
find a layman who had made a creed for himself, and he 
avowed that he was prtma Jaae well inclined to a heretic, for 
his heresy at least showed that he had exercised his mind upon 
Its subject matter It is obvious which of the two men was 
the more Catholic in his tone of mind ’ 

The lectures which Lloyd was now giving were not de- 
finitely Catholic in their teaching His subsequent lectures on 
the origin of the Prayer Book, in which he showed, to the 
astomshment of an ignorant Umversity, that it was the de- 
scendant of the primitive and medieval liturgies and the 
close English cousin of the Roman service books, were a 
poiveiful stimulus to the first Anglo-Catholics. But Newman 
did not attend the Prayer Book lectures, he derived their 
influence through others These earlier lectures were con- 
cerned with the Bible, the historical accuracy and authenticity 
and linguistic interpretation of the several books of the Old 
and, to a lesser extent, of the New Testament. The class 
studied Sumner’s Records of the Creation^ Graves on the Penta- 
teuch, Carpzov on the Septuagint, Prideaux’s Old and New 
Testament Connected^ and other learned but antiquated works 
They were obliged to digest them very thoroughly, for the 
lectures largely consisted of the pupils’ own answers to the 
Professor’s searching questions The result of the lectures was 
to implant in their minds a sohd assurance that their faith was 
grounded in historical fact, and a conviction that the full 
meaning of any scriptural text seldom lay plainly on the sur- 
face It is easy to see how such a course of training strength- 
ened Newman’s powers of resistance to sceptical enquiry on 
the one hand and loosened the mortar of fais Evangelical 
opinions on the other 
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It had another, and very beneficial, effect upon him 
Answering Lloyd’s questions before the class gave him a new 
self-confidence And Lloyd’s methods with his pupils were 
not unlike those of Whately’s ‘Treat ’em rough’, was the 
principle upon which both teachers went Pvoughness, so long 
as It w’as the covering of kindness and understanding, was 
exactly the right thing for Newman It is true that in writing 
of Lloyd he is at pains to say that Lloyd was not the man to 
exert an intellectual influence over him as Whately did, and 
that he always felt constrained and awkward in Lloyd’s 
presence as he never did in Whately’s The reason for that lay 
in the fundamental difference of then minds ~ the difference 
between the mind of a theologian and the mind of a scholar - 
and in the fact that Newman, as an Evangehcal, knew himself 
to be under suspicion, however kindly But it is impossible 
to read his own account of the way in which Lloyd treated 
him without perceiving how well he rehshed it 

‘It IS difficult’ he wrote ‘to see how, into such teaching as 
this, purely religious questions could have found their way; 
but Dr Lloyd, who took a personal interest in those he came 
across, and who always had his eyes about him, certainly did 
soon make out that Mr Newman held what he called Evan- 
gelical views of doctrine, then generally in disrepute in 
Oxford, and in consequence bestowed on him a notice, 
expressive of vexation and impatience on the one hand, and 
of a liking foi him personally and a good opimon of his 
abilities on the other He was free and easy in his ways and a 
bluff talker, with a rough, lively, good-natured manner, and 
a pretended pomposity, relieving itself by sudden bursts of 
laughter, and an indulgence of what is now called chaffing at 
the expense of his auditors, and, as he moved up and down 
his room, large in person beyond his years, asking them 
questions, gathering their answers, and taking snuff as he 
went along, he would sometimes stop before Mr Newman, 
on his speakmg in his turn, fix his eyes upon him as if to look 
him through, with a satitical expression of countenance, and 
then make a feint to box his ears or kick his shins before he 
went on with his march to and fro/ 
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Pusey comes into Newman’s life so suddenly and so intimately 
only to withdraw again to a distance Their cateeis will not 
run again in parallel for several years We have caught a 
glimpse of him, as an attractive earnest youth of twenty- 
thtce, through Newman’s eyes Let us now glance at the 
family and the home from which he came, and trace the simple 
curves of his boyhood, youth, and early manhood up to his 
appointment, at the age of only twenty-eight, to the Regius 
Professorship of Hebrew 

Edward Bouverie Pusey was his full name His ancestry 
was curious His father was Philrp Bouvciic, a younger son of 
the first Viscount Folkestone The Bouveries were an old and 
prolific French Walloon family The name means 'ox-stall’, 
the thirteenth-century ancestois of the luneteenth-century 
English saint and scholar were herdsmen in the countryside 
of Liege and Bruges They married above then station , 
became iich, produced a Mayor of Liege, a Bishop of Angers, 
and in 1542 a certain Laurence Bouverie, who was converted 
to the principles of the Reformation, refused to attend Mass 
and ran away to Frankfort to avoid the Inquisition He sat 
down to rest himself at the gate of a silk-manufactory The 
owner of the factory, passing by, discovered that he was a 
religious refugee and took him into his employ Eventually he 
married his employer’s niece and inherited her uncle’s for- 
tune Then, thinking the reformation m danger in Frankfort, 
he emigrated to England and settled at Canterbury His 
grandson, Edouard des Bouveries, became a London Turkey 
merchant and was knighted by James II The knight’s son 
became a baronet The baronet’s son became a friend of Sir 
Robert Walpole and, in consequence. Viscount Folkestone of 
Folkestone and Baron Longford of Longford The viscount’s 
eldest son became Earl of Radnor Few family histones can 
show a more consistent record of material advancement. 

The Hon, Philip Bouverie, Edward’s father, was Lord 
Folkestone’s youngest son, by his second wife The sun of 
fortune shone equally upon him. His aunt, Lord Folkestone’s 
sister, had married into the Pusey family For seven centuries 
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the Puseys had ruled the estate in Berkshire from which they 
took then name, ever since their Norman ancestors ousted the 
Saxon tenant of the manor But the dynasty was failing Miss 
Jane Pusey, last of her lace, looked round for an hen Her 
choice fell upon Philip, who changed his name to Pusey and 
in due course became the owner of Pusey House and property 
Philip’s mother, the second Lady Folkestone, came from a 
learned and distinguished family, the Marshams, w^'ho - like 
the Bouveiies - had made their way in the world up to the 
peerage Lady Folkestone prevented her son from marrying 
as a young man, and lived with him at Pusey until hei death 
He was fifty-two, a man of stern religion and methodical 
charity, when he married a young widow of twenty-eight, 
Lady Lucy Cave {nee Sheiaid), daughter of the Earl of 
Harborough Edward, born on August 22, 1800, was the 
second son of this late marriage His brother Philip was just a 
year older A string of five sisters followed, three of whom 
died in infancy Two more sons came at the tail of the family 
The various strains of this ancient pedigree all made their 
contribution to Edward’s character The Bouveries and the 
Marshams gave him his brains and his tenacity of purpose, 
the Sherards his emotional religious temperament Like New- 
man he had a partly foreign and commercial ancestry Unlike 
Newman he had the traditions of the English gentry and 
nobility in his blood - traditions too of scholarship and 
churchmanship The seventeenth-century Egyptologist, Sir 
John Marsham, was among his ancestors. The Sherards of 
the same century were royahsls and high churchmen His 
grandfather, the fourth Earl of Harborough, was a beneficed 
clergyman. Prebendary of Southwell and Canon of Salisbury. 
It never occurred to Edward that he should be anything but 
a clergyman himself It was the ^munger son’s natural career 
Religion was the atmosphere of the house The cast of his 
religious opinions he took from his mother, who treasured the 
vigorous faith of her own royalist ancestors 

To this long and solid and conscious inheritance of blood 
Pusey House added its own silent testimony of the significant 
past. The dignified Georgian house, standing where manor- 
house had followed manor-house for a thousand years, 
o A — 5 
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looking over water and trees and the miles of Pusey land to the 
unchanging outline of the downs, house and church and tiny 
village keeping company together as they had done for cen- 
turies - all this spoke to the boy of a permanent, immutable, 
yet gracious and living order, the soul of which was the living 
mystery of a religion once and for ever revealed It needed no 
dehberate resoluUon on his part to renounce the worldly 
ambitions which had worked for five hundred years to give 
him this unclouded assuiance fiom his birth Thwarted sen- 
suality would take its own terrible toll ^ The colour and the 
taste would drain away from earthly things, his own nature 
become loathsome to himself But no doubt of God’s revela- 
tion ever raised its head in his consciousness 

Lady Lucy Pusey was a gentlewoman of the old school. ‘A 
typical lady’, so Dr Liddon described her, 'of the days of Fox 
and Pitt She was tall, shm, with long hands and tapering 
fingers - a feature in which all her children, and not least her 
second son, resembled her. She commonly wore a watered- 
silk dress, very plain, with large lace collars and ruffles With 
a sweet but pieicing expression in her blue eyes, there was 
sail a touch of severity in her bearing, she rarely or never 
would lean back in her chair, and she used to say that to 
stoop was the mark of a degenerate age , Her ame was 
laid out by rule a certain portion was given to reading the 
Bible, and another portion to some book of established 
literary merit - generally an historical author She would read 
this book with her watch at her side, and as soon as the self- 
prescribed time for such reading had elapsed, she eagerly 
turned to the more congenial task of needlework for charitable 
purposes ’ 

She carried the habits of the eighteenth century into the 

1 The phtase ‘thwarted sensuality’ has been surprisingly construed by 
■a friendly critic as meaning ‘perverted sexuality’ - for which, as he rightly 
says, there is little evidence in Pusey’s hfe Mr Powys, by his Defence of 
Sensuality^ ought to have made such a misunderstanding impossible I use 
the word ‘ sensuality ’ in whatl have always considered its proper meamng, 
to denote the use and enjoyment of all the bodily senses, not as a degraded 
synonym for lust (also a good word fearfully abused by the morahsts) 
That Pusey systematically mortified his senses is not open to doubt 
376) 
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second half of the nineteenth, using a sedan chair to church 
in South Audley Street from the Pusey mansion in Grosvenor 
Square, speaking of Edward as ‘Ed’ard’ and herself as ‘an old 
’ooman’ who had drunk green tea all her life and was none 
the worse for it People thought her practical and unsenti- 
mental, even formidable She made no unnecessary parade 
of her feelings Hers was one of those rare natures, which are 
content to love and to do good by stealth, and seeking no 
response from others receive it in the fullest measure 

There could be no question of Edward’s devotion to her, 
nor of the fact that, if he derived his brains from his father’s 
side of the family, he owed his convictions to his mother ‘All 
that I know about religious truth’, he said, ‘I learned, at 
least in principle, from my mother,’ adding ‘But then, be- 
hind my mother, though, of course, I did not know it at the 
time, was the Catholic Church ’ And near the very end of his 
life he told a friend that he had learned the doctrine of the 
Real Presence from her explanation of the Catechism to him 
as a child 

He was a delicate, obedient, ‘angelic’ little boy (his mother’s 
epithet), with light flaxen hair and light-blue eyes, with none 
of the repugnance for countr}?- pursuits that might have been 
inferred fiom his physique and temperament ‘ Master Edward 
is a better shot’, said the keeper, ‘than young Mr Pusey he 
do take more pains about it ’ As a boy he had the reputation 
of being a daring rider to hounds 

The two brothers were sent away, when Edward was seven, 
to a school in Surrey, where boys were prepared for Eton 
The headmaster was a sound scholar and a very strict disci- 
phnarian In those days nobody supposed that little boys 
could be overworked or take any harm from being beaten At 
the age of eleven, Edward was at his books for more than ten 
houis a day. At eleven and a half he went on, with Phihp, to 
Eton. There he was happy enough, so long as he could get off 
‘fagging cricket’, but he does not seem to have distinguished 
himself except at playing chess His hfe at school, says his 
biographer, was blameless, and he never omitted the prayers 
which his mother had taught him. He made a few intimate 
friends, of whom Richard Jelf is the only one that need be 
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mentioned here And he was once all but drowned while 
bathing - an experience which he always afterwards remem- 
bered as Wery delighifuF 

When he was seventeen he left Eton and went for a year’s 
special tuition to Dr Maltby, Vicar of Buckden, near Hun- 
tingdon, afterwards Bishop of Durham There he was able 
to read to his heart’s content, and Maltby put a finei edge to 
his scholarship than Newman ever had a chance of acquiring 
Half-way through his time at Buckden, while he was spending 
a few weeks at Pusey, he met his future wife, and fell instantly 
and deeply in love with her Maria Barker was the daughter 
of a neighbouring landowner To other eyes she seemed no 
more than a charmmg, impetuous, wilful, worldly minded, 
gill of seventeen But Edward saw her differently For nine 
years, against his father’s unreasonmg opposition, he held to 
his faith It was more than justified Yet, if any man was made 
for a matrimonial misadventure, it was Edward Pusey - 
simple, devout, learned, passionate, unworldly, and always 
trusting that things would work out for the best 

In January 1819 Edward went up to Christ Church He 
found Jelf already an undergraduate of more than a year’s 
standing, anxious to introduce him ‘ to a good acquaintance ’ 
He made Jelf the confidant of his 'morbid feelings’ about 
Miss Barker - morbid, because he saw no hope of marriage 
and yet could not dismiss her from his mind The moibid 
feelings did not prevent him from indulging in the enjoyments 
proper to his age and station He played at being a Whig - his 
father being a Tory He toured in Wales with Jelf, visited 
Pans for the first time, hunted thiee days a week But during 
his third year at Oxford Mr Pusey saw fit to bring down his 
autocratic foot upon Edward’s romance and 'forbade ail 
intercourse between his son and Miss Barker ’ There seems to 
have been no particular reason for this violent show of author- 
ity, except that he had married late himself Perhaps he dis- 
trusted Edward’s judgement, and thought Maria a flighty girl 
The result of his interference was very nearly disastrous 
Edward’s depression of spirits deepened into a form of melan- 
cholia For a time he felt as if his reason was giving way His 
health broke down. He suffered from excruciating headaches. 
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He poured out his despair, by letters, to Jelf, and Jelf per- 
suaded him that ‘even to think of losing his mind was to lose 
trust in God’ The best thing he could do was to return to 
Oxford and read hard for his degree 

He followed this prescription with such violence that Jelf 
became alarmed ‘Pusey reads most desperately, and it is as 
much as I can do to make him take an hour’s exercise ’ It 
was said that he read as much as sixteen or seventeen hours 
a day Only a few months remained before his examination 
He acquitted himself brilliantly Among the examiners was 
Keble, who put him on to translate a passage of Pindar ‘I 
never knew’ said Keble afterwards ‘how Pindar might be 
put into English until I heard Pusey ’ 

Old Mr Pusey, delighted as he was with his son’s first class, 
gave no sign of relenting towards Maria Barker He asked 
Edward to choose himself a present The young man ordered 
a complete set of the Fathers He spent the early summer with 
his folios in a shady corner of the garden at Pusey House 
‘with a tub of cold water close at hand, into which he plunged 
his head whenever study made it ache ’ In July his father 
consented to a three months’ tour on the continent With 
Sheffield Neave, an Eton and Christ Church friend, Edward, 
pencil and notebook in hand, explored Switzerland He 
watched the evening sunlight rest on Mont Blanc, as the 
lesser peaks were swallowed up by the shadow, and felt his 
soul ‘excited almost to tears’ Bidding farewell to the moun- 
tain, as the evemng mist rose in the valley, he wrote in his 
notebook ‘The chill scene struck cold on my heart there 
was too much to remind me of my own lot not to inspire the 
deepest melancholy ’ A tree leamng over a precipitous ravine 
was a type of his own desperate situation ‘It was restrained 
from iinal destruction by one single support When that sup- 
port should cease, it was destined to plunge headlong from 
the mountain’s height deep in the roaring tide below to end- 
less night ’ Everywhere his melancholy fed upon the visible 
scene. He confided these feelings only to his notebook 
‘Neave, ignorant of its cause, must not share its effects, yet 
he occasionally excites it, and when he bade me this evening 
take leave of the Aiguille peak for ever, the words found a 
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gloomy coriespondence with feelings of my own They aie 
pressing on my soul more and more, and Heaven alone can 
- He will if I beat me as a Christian ~ lighten my burthen ’ 

How far were these feelings spontaneous, and how fai were 
they induced by the romantic pessimism which Byron had 
popularised by Childe Pusey was, at tins period of his 

life, under Byion’s peculiar spell ‘The extreme force and 
beauty of Byron’s poetry’ he wrote in later life ‘induced us 
to give our assent to, and even in a measure exult in feehngs 
of whose full extent we were either at the time not aware, or 
at least against which we half, and but half, shut our eyes * 
His biographer. Dr Liddon, thought that his Byromsm ‘did 
him haim by leading him to dwell morbidly on thoughts and 
feelings which would have been better repressed and for- 
gotten ’ He himself, even in his Byronic period, declared that 
he never arose from reading Byron a better man But poison 
has to be eliminated somehow from the system, and an 
obsessive passion, like Edward’s for Maria Barker, needs some 
kind of outlet A perfectly healthy normal man does not fall 
into a lasting melancholy or fear the loss of reason, because 
he IS crossed in love But Edward was neither healthy nor 
normal , and Byron was the kind of medicine which he needed. 
As for his Byromsm - it did not, in the words of his bio- 
grapher, ‘lead him to give up habits of regular prayer, or to 
renounce his faith in God’s loving providence, still less into 
moral miscluefs beyond ’ It was, indeed, a very safe solution 
of Byromsm and water 

Edward came back to England to be present at his eider 
brother Philip’s wedding in the autumn to Lady Emily Her- 
bert Lord Porchester and his brother Edward Herbert had 
been Philip’s and Edward’s closest friends at Eton Their 
father. Lord Carnarvon, was a Whig, old Mr Pusey was an 
inexorable Tory This political difference had stood for four 
years in the way of an engagement, Mr Pusey had been at 
last persuaded to relent But poor Edward was no nearer the 
fulfilment of his own heart’s desire than before However, in 
his sister-in-law he had gained a warm friend and champion. 

He set himself now to prepare for the Feilowslup examina- 
tion at Oriel in the Easter of the coming year Oriel’s chief 
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attraction for him was the fact that it was Keble’s college He 
had already met Keble at Fairfoid, where the Barkers lived, 
and he had conceived a great desire to know him more intim- 
ately His friend Jelf was already a Fellow 111 health was the 
great danger Only severe illness was ever able to put a stop 
to Pusey’s reading, but, like Newman, he all but collapsed 
during the examination On the first day he tore up his essay. 
On the second he ‘wrote a letter begging to retire from the 
examination and left the hall * But the essay had been labori- 
ously pieced together, and read Plumer was deputed to recall 
him He allowed himself to be persuaded, and was elected 
*The bells of the parish church of Pusey expressed the satis- 
faction of his father and family ^ And Jelf wrote him a letter 
of congratulations which he put ‘into my mother’s hands, 
who read it with tears, and my father’s, who pronounced me 
above measure blessed that I had such a friend ’ 

The way seemed plam for a year or two of quiet study, 
ordination, and a curacy - perhaps a joint curacy with his 
new, earnest, and oddly attractive friend Mr Newman In 
October he settled down to writing a Latin Essay in competi- 
tion for the Chancellor’s prize, on a comparison between the 
Greek and Roman systems of colonization. The subject might 
seem impregnably remote from Christiamty, But Pusey was 
not daunted The English colomes, by spreading the Christian 
faith round the world, are fulfilhng a Ibgher destiny than either 
the Greek or the Roman. ‘Silent’, said the glowing contor- 
tions of his Latin peroration, as nearly as they can be rendered 
into English, ‘silent are the arts of Greece, vamshed the state 
of Rome, but that the faith of Christ shall grow from age to 
age through the everlasting centuries, is aboundingly evident 
from the surest testimony, up to the pomt when, at length, it 
shall have extinguished all that is vile or inhuman and encircled 
the ends of the earth with the single bond of love ’ The Essay 
gained the prize Mr Pusey, now nearly eighty, attended the 
Sheldoman Theatre to hear his son reate it The bells of 
Pusey Church rang again, as the family party drove home in 
the June evening 

While he was composing his Essay Pusey had begun a 
correspondence destmed to have a profound effect upon his 
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career At Eton he had made friends with a studious retiring 
boy, now known to the world only as went up to 

Cambiidge, and in that dangerous atmosphere lost his faith 
At this date he was living in Pans Pusey wrote asking him to 
mteiest the Pans booksellers in some French translations of 
English religious books ^Z’ rephed that he would do what 
he could, but that it would be more to the point if Pusey 
could refute the French antichristian philosopheis Fie named 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and in particular Dupuis 1 He himself was 
an admiier, in fact a convert, of Dupuis, who regarded Chris- 
tianity as a corruption of primitive astronomy Christ repre- 
sented the Sun, the Virgin Mary the constellation Virgo, the 
Cross the intersection of the equator and ecliptic Pusey, 
horrified, wrote to ^ Z ’ at enormous length ' 2 " did his best to 
stem the tide of apologetic First he refused to continue the 
correspondence, then he tried to divert it by beseeching 
Pusey to compose a systematic refutation of his favourite 
author The challenge was accepted Pusey read Dupuis and 
set to work on a rejoinder It was written, though never 
published The writing of it revealed to Pusey the limitations 
of his own knowledge He was obhged to have recourse to the 
work of a Geiman apologist, Gottfiied Less, on Tbe Truth of 
the Christian Kehgion Less^s book was only partly available 
in an English translation, and Pusey knew no German The 
direct consequence was a decision to study theology in Ger- 
many, where faith and rationalism were in far more open 
conflict than in England 

His vain attempt to redeem ‘Z’ had another, still more 
direct, consequence It was, he wrote at the very end of his 
life, "my first real experience of the deadly breath of infidel 
thought upon my soul I nevei forget how utterly I shrank 
from It It decided me to devote my life to the Old Testament, 
as X saw that this was the point of attack in our defences which 
would be most easily breached ’ The body of Chiist’s Church, 
which at Pusey House seemed so tranquil and so secure, was 
thieatened (so his correspondence with "2’ taught him) by 

1 C F Dupuis, author of UOrigme de tous Us Cultes Though written 
before the Revolution, this book was not published until 1794, when 
Dupuis was a member of the Convention He died in 1809 
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unappeasable enemies in her very entrails, enemies who 
diverted scholarship to the poisonous uses of atheism Very 
well then Leaimng should be met by greater learning He 
was ready to postpone his enlistment into the priesthood until 
he was warmed cap a pie It was, indeed, high time that Oxford 
theology should have some cognizance of the critical battles 
which were being waged on the continent It was hardly safe 
to rely much longer on the pious wish, expressed a few 
years earlier by Edward Tatham, the Rector of Lincoln, that 
^all the Jarman critics were at the bottom of the Jarman 
Ocean ’ 

In the Long Vacation of 1825, after his failure to carry off 
the English Essay upon ‘language in its copiousness and 
structure considered as a test of civilization’ - a subject less 
easily related than that of colonization to the supreme topic 
with which his mind was engaged - he set off on his voyage of 
discovery, with the benediction of Dr Lloyd, who, though he 
knew no German himself, realized that there ought to be more 
than two men in Oxford who did ^ ‘I wish’ said Lloyd one 
day to Pusey ‘that you would learn something about those 
German critics ’ 

He went first to Gottingen, where he began to learn the 
language systematically and attended the lectures of the vener- 
able Eichhorn, a German scholar of prodigious learning, 
on the Books of Moses Eichhorn cared not a rap for the 
‘religious import of the narrative’, his satirical treatment of 
the episode of Balaam’s ass was a well-known annual treat 
Pusey heard this particular lecture, and was the only person 
in the room who was not reduced to laughter He was, in fact, 
very much shocked Here was a man of colossal scholarship. 
Professor of Philosophy in a supposedly Christian umversity, 
who described himself as too much given to orthodoxy yet 
did not even dream of treating the supernatural stones of Holy 
Writ as if they were literally true Perhaps the Professor of 
Theology would be a more trustworthy guide But Professor 
Pott was little better than Professor Eichhorn He defended 
the Resurrection, certainly, but he explained all the miracles 

1 Dr Cardwell, Principal of St Alban Hall, and Mr Mill of Magdalen 
'htfe of Pusey, 1 72 
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cheerfully away ‘ This ’ exclaimed Pusey to himself in a sudden 
panic ‘will all come upon us in England, and how utterly 
unprepared for it we are * ’ 

From Gottingen he went to Berlin Heie he was moie for- 
tunate, though perhaps, if he had not been already inoculated 
at Gottingen, he would have been almost as badly shocked by 
the great Schleiermacher, as by the great Eichiiorn Schleier- 
machei. Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin, 
was a devout rationahst, who succeeded by a tour de force of 
personal gemus not only in reconciling this contradiction in 
his own nature but in making the reconciliation the basis of a 
new theological school He did this by an exaltation of feeling 
above thought 1 He felt towards the person of Christ the kind 
of mystical devotion which the Moravians practised - the 
desire to dwell in imagination upon the Five Wounds of the 
Lord, upon the Bloody Sweat, and the Piercing of His Side. 
Piety of this type made the strongest possible appeal to Pusey. 
It fulfilled a temperamental need, a craving for emotional self- 
torture, of which signs had already appeared in his slavery to 
‘morbid feelings’ about Miss Barker and his addiction to a 
diluted Byronism In these early years, and during his short 
married life, it did not take him beyond the bounds of a 
reasonable asceticism and a habit of constantly overworking. 
After his wife’s death, as we shall see later, he surrendered to 
It completely. 

Schleiermacher’s devotion to the person of Christ, and his 
general theory of religion as ‘consisting altogether in a feeling 
of dependence on God’, pleased Pusey so well that he could 
not be very severe on the Professor’s doctrinal lapses He could 
even write calmly to Lloyd that Schleiermacher’s Christiamty 
was httle better than pantheism, and that his view of the 
divinity of Christ consisted in thinking that, while God dis- 
plays Himself in every human being. He displays more of 
Himself in Christ than in ordmary men With Neander, the 
historian of the Church, he had a closer intellectual sympathy, 
though Neander’s respect for the early Church was consider- 
ably less than his own But Berlin’s prinapal attraction for 

1 This, says the Methodist Recorder^ is a complete misunderstanding of a 
great theologian. It may be so, but it is Canon Liddon’s, as well as mine 
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Pusey was a young theologian named Tholuck whom he had 
already met at Oxford Tholuck’s history was an inspiration, 
a consolation for any number of 'Z’s’ and Eichhorns At 
twelve he scoffed at Chiistianity On leaving school he read a 
paper on the supeiiority of Mohammedanism Then he was 
converted, and bent his powers to the service of a positive the- 
ology He was fluent in Persian, Aiabic, and ail the principal 
languages of Europe, and an Oriental scholar of distinction 
Heartened by this evidence that unbelief was not having its 
own way unchecked in Germany, Pusey returned to Oxford 
in October Four months abroad had confirmed him in his 
determmation to become an Old Testament scholar The 
reality of the New Dispensation, he perceived, rested on 
the authenticity of the Old As there was no doubt about the 
former in his mind, so there could be no serious flaw in the 
latter But the Eichhorns could only be confounded by learn- 
ing greater than their own That learmng should be his 
Ordination must wait, and Newman continue alone in his 
large parish Such at least was the process of conscious reason- 
mg He sat down at once to rub up the forgotten elements of 
Hebrew, and began to study Arabic, with Chaldee and Syriac 
looming ahead Smee Oxford was no place for such an am- 
bitious programme, Lloyd persuaded him that a second and 
longer visit to Germany must be undertaken Pusey was not 
unwilling FIis father gave his consent In June 1826 the 
young man set out again for Berhn 

Oriel had just celebrated her quincentenary There was a 
great dinner, with turtle-soup Pusey was very angry ^What 
IS this stuff that they are going to give us ^ ’ he said indignantly 
to Newman He and Newman had already been defeated in a 
battle over the wine It was proposed to add French wines - 
then considered a great luxury - to the usual port and sherry, 
‘Pusey and I’ Newman remembered ‘agreed to oppose the 
plan, and we carried our point in a Fellows’ meeting But the 
Provost, Copleston, forthwith said that he should give French 
wines on his own account On which Pusey said to me that 
Oxford seemed incapable of being reformed ’ 

Fusey’s second German visit lasted for a year, and surely so 
much learning was never packed into a twelvemonth before 
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Of Since After a riot of lectures and a preliminaiy skirmish 
with Chaldee and Syriac at Beilin, he settled down in the 
country, near Schonhausen, where Jelf was tutoring Prince 
George of Cumberland Here he worked from fourteen to 
sixteen hours a day at Arabic It pained him greatly to have to 
spend so much time on non-Christian literature, but a mastery 
of Arabic was, so it was then believed, necessary to a real 
mastery of Hebrew During the autumn he studied Aiabic 
and Syriac on the shores of the Baltic with the Otientalist 
Kosegarten In November he came back to Berlin for a week 
or two, and found letters fiom Hawkins and Newman offering 
him a tutorship at Oriel He answered, offering to undeitake 
a theological lectureship, and the more he thought over this 
plan the more he liked it A tutorship would make it impos- 
sible for him to go on with his Oriental studies , but a theologi- 
cal lectureship would enable him to keep his twin interests - 
theology and languages - going together But the Fellows of 
Oriel were not in the least disposed to accept what they had 
not asked for, and Pusey despondently sank back into the 
* practical inactivity’ of fourteen hours’ solid reading every 
day He was now at Bonn, still working at Arabic and also at 
Hebrew At Bonn he became intimate with a number of the 
students and professors, was more than once nearly involved 
m duels by his absence of tmnd in walking on the wrong side 
of the road, visited the sick and the poor, and rescued one 
young student from a state of indifference to religion 

Early in 1827 his youngest brother died The shock, coming 
on the top of so much intense hard work, nearly caused him 
to break down He shghtly reduced his hours of reading, and 
mixed a little more Hebrew with his Arabic By the end of 
June he had carried out his astonishing programme, and came 
back to England an accomplished Semitic scholar 

Two surprises awaited him The first was his sister’s en- 
gagement to his old school friend, Luxmoore Nothing could 
have been more suitable ‘Daily intercourse’, he felt, ‘with 
one so pious and rightminded as Luxmoore must be a means 
of improvement to anyone ’ The other surprise was the with- 
drawal of his father’s opposition to his own marriage, just in 
time to prevent Miss Barker from forming, as his biographer 
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puts It, "another engagement which, in the judgment of those 
who knew her best, did not seem likely to ensuie her happi- 
ness ^ Pusey proposed to her at Cheltenham, at the end of 
September, and gave her a sprig of verbena Not long before 
his death a pot of verbena, brought to him from Fairford by 
his daughter, recalled the ecstasy of that moment, and the old 
man burst into tears 

Overwork and the sudden loosemng of the mne years'" 
strain brought on a serious breakdown in his health He was 
ordered to Brighton, where the Newmans were then living 
There he "bathed every mormng at seven in the sea’ (in 
November!) and "allowed three hours in the day to the more 
immediate imbibing of sea air and exercise ’ "Dear Pusey’ 
wrote Newman to Harriett ‘lodges at 5 Eastern Terrace My 
Mother will send her card and he will call He is very unwell, 
his nerves very much tried He is not well in mind or body 
All of you be very dull when he calls, for he can bear nothing 
but dullness, such as looking out upon the sea monotonously ’ 
Yet even at Brighton he did not stop working He had con- 
ceived the stupendous task of revising unaided the Authorized 
Version of the Old Testament Lloyd, now become Bishop of 
Oxford, warmly encouraged the scheme Edward wrote to 
Maria from Brighton explaimng at length what he was about, 
and how convenient it would be for them to live at Oxford 
when they were married, within the reach of books and MSS 
and scholars 

When could they be married^ In two years’ time, Mr Pusey 
thought Edward must be ordained, a good living would be 
found for him Edward himself was resolved to be a student, 
not a parish priest In all other matters he might give way to 
his father, in this one respect he was adamant Mr Pusey 
came down to see him at Brighton Alarmed by his son’s 
condition, and by the doctor’s report, he consented to an 
early marriage It was fixed for April 17th 

Meanwhile Pusey put aside his revision of the Authorized 
Version (never afterwards resumed) in older to write an essay 
on the causes of unbelief in Germany The book was pub- 
lished in May, and involved him in a sharp controversy with 
the Rev Hugh James Rose of Trinity, Cambridge, hitherto 
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the recognized English authority on German Protestantism^ 
and the man who was to be the actual instigator of the Osdford 
Movement 

Events now moved for Pusey with a rush Idis father died 
suddenly four days before the date fixed foi the wedding 
Fresh plans had to be made ‘Poor Pusey’ wrote Newman to 
Jemima from Oriel on May 10 ‘came here last Monday He 
IS much thrown back, and his spirits very low ’ He was 
ordained deacon by Bishop Lloyd on Trinity Sunday, and 
experienced the usual solemn reflections That evemng he 
read prayers for Newman at St Mary’s ‘If you lead from your 
chest in that way, it will kill you’ sard Newman, now a 
master of ecclesiastical elocution Next Sunday he assisted 
Newman at the altar by administering the chalice. ‘The 
person whom I am going to assist is a very valued and dear 
friend’, so he wrote to Maria, ‘with whom I should most wish 
to be joined in this holy office ’ 

A few days later he was married The honeymoon lasted for 
three months They explored Derbyshire, the Lake District, 
the Western Highlands, the Hebrides, visited Mrs Southey 
and Mrs Coleridge, and stayed with Sit Walter Scott The 
tour ended at Badger Hall in Shropshire, where they stayed 
with the Boddingtons, cousins of Mrs Pusey’s There Pusey 
pleached his first sermon on ‘holiness, without which no man 
shall see the Lord ’ Miss Boddington thought it beautiful, and 
wept So did a Mrs Dorothea Whitmore But ‘Tom’ and 
‘Reginald’, whatever they thought of the seimon, considered 
their guest ‘very stupid’ 

From Badger Hall the Puseys went to Oxford, where they 
spent a month in the lodgings which Bishop Lloyd still 
retained in Christ Church, as Regius Professor of Divinity. 
A few days after their arrival Dr Nicoll, the Regius Professor 
of Hebrew, died Hebrew scholars were not very plentiful. 
Before the year was out Pusey, at the age of twenty-eight, was 
Professor in Nicoll’s place and a Canon of Christ Church 


3, SHADOWS OF COMING EVENTS 

Our narrative goes back five years to Newman in 1823. 
While he was passing through his phase of tutelage to 
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Others, learning the insecurity of his own religious views and 
shaping his own personality in the contact with new teachers 
and friends, Newman was not content to be a mere pupil. 
We find him, for example, trying his ’pt entice hand upon "a 
young man of sceptical opimons’ Whatever changes might 
take place in his mind, he was never in the least doubt of one 
fundamental fact, namely that the ascertainment of rehgious 
truth was the most important thing in human life ‘We aie 
playing with edged tools’, he wiote to the sceptical young 
man Errors in astronomy or chenustry ‘are unattended with 
danger to the person who maintains them ’ But errors in the 
faith render a man ‘incapable of true moral excellence, and so 
exposed to the displeasure of God’ ‘I should be grieved’ 
he goes on ‘if you thought I was desirous of affecting superior 
wisdom, or gaining converts to a set of opinions ’ 

Examining his own moral condition at this time he is 
alarmed by a tendency to censoriousness He saw no harm, 
before 1 821, in ‘going to the play’ Now, he thinks differently, 
and feels uncharitable towards those who frequent theatres. 
As an undergraduate he had profaned Sunday by reading the 
newspaper Now, he can ‘hardly bring himself to believe any- 
one to have a renewed mind who does so ’ The censoriousness 
is not a very surprising symptom. The hardemng of certain 
elements of opimon, just at the time when his opmions in 
general were in a confused stir, is somewhat remarkable 
Another note, of similar date, draws a distinction between 
doctrine and morality Men’s doctrinal differences, he thinks, 
with a flash of an insight not his own (perhaps Whately’s^) 
may simply be due to their different understanding of terms 
But when a man ‘talks of our natural sin as an mfirmttj and I 
as a disease^ he as an imperfection and I as a poison, he as 
making man imperfect, as the angels may be, I as making 
him a foe of God, and an object of God’s wrath, here we can 
come to no argument with each other, but one or other of us 
must fearfully mistake the Scriptures ’ 

His flux of mind, then, in these years, never touched his 
deepest convictions The sense of sin, of the fearful urgency 
under which every human life is conducted, was not in any 
way shaken. This was the conscious basis of his feeling of 
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responsibility towards others - towards his young friend of 
sceptical opinions, towards Pusey, until he saw that Pusey 
was in no need of salvation, towards his brothers and sisters, 
towards the parishioners and pupils who were soon to be his 
Was there, perhaps, an even stronger unconscious basis ^ Had 
his ‘adectionate abandonment’ of himself to his older friends 
a reverse side^ There was that in Newman which, from 
his earliest boyhood, sought to impose itself on others 

As a party-leader he was to be a tragic failure The cause 
of his failure did not lie in any actual defect of his leadership. 
It was in his double nature - the nature of a man who must 
both lead and follow He both craved and feared to be the 
symbol of men’s hopes Yet it is not true that he was a bad 
leader, nor that he had leadership thrust upon him He pro- 
tested that he never was, and never wished to be, anything 
more than a leading author of a school But, while he may 
have genuinely beheved this to be true, he could no more 
help being the leader than he could help filling the church of 
St Mary by his sermons If leadership was thrust upon him, 
It was thrust upon him by himself - not merely by his pos- 
session of the necessary qualities, enthusiasm, energy, driving 
power, controversial genius, personality of the land that could 
threaten even Arnold with its dangerous fascination ~ but by 
the secret ambition and pride, which perpetually outran his 
consciousness of them, and submitted to his repressive disci- 
pline only to reach their end by a hidden route. 

In the letter to his sceptical friend, in the entries about 
Pusey in his diary, the very anxiety of his disclaimers shows 
what was really in his mind H do not want to gain converts ’ 
*Let me never be eager to convert him to a party ’ Why does 
he say these things, unless because he does want to gam con- 
verts, and is eager to convert Pusey ^ The desire rises up m 
him, as soon as he recogmzes it he challenges it He challenges 
It, because he is afraid of spiritual pride, and he is afraid of 
spiritual pride because he is spiritually proud He challenges 
It, again, because the first hint of uncertainty has crept into 
his mind and he is too cautious a man to take his stand upon 
a rotten plank Let him be convinced of a mission, and all 
doubts and fears go by the board. And here is the second 
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reason for his failure as the leader of the Oxford Movement 
He had not made sufficiently sure of the plank A crude 
Scriptural syllogism betrayed him Jesus was thirty when He 
began His minis tiy Jesus is the pattern upon which every 
man must model himself Therefore everyone must make up 
his mind finally by the time he is thirty Childish as it may 
sound, this maxim undoubtedly played a considerable part 
in persuading the Newman of 1831 that he had ended his 
theological pilgrimage, when in fact he was only half-way 
to his destination Small wonder that he deserted his 
troops * 

That the desire for leadership was always latent in his heart 
was shown very clearly by an incident of his old age After 
twenty years of heart-breaking drudgery, obscurity, and dis- 
couragement he had once more tasted fame and success with 
his Apologia pro 'Vita Sm A proposal to build a Roman 
Catholic Hall at Oxford, under his presidency, had been 
vetoed at Rome some years before Now, in the flush of 
returning self-confidence, he planned a Church and a ^ House 
of the Oratory of S Philip Neri’ in the heart of his old Univer- 
sity The consent of the Vatican was secured, land was 
bought, money poured in At length, on Apiil 6, 1867, 
Father Neville of the Bitmingham Oratory packed his bag 
Neville was to ‘take over’ from the old piiest who had 
hitherto represented Rome in Oxford His train went in 
the afternoon, in the morning he went for a walk with 
Newman 

‘Newman, the sunshine on his face, talked of the prospect 
“Earher failures do not matter now,” he said, “I see that I 
have been reserved by God for this There are signs of a 
religious reaction in Oxford Such men as Mark Pattison 
may conceivably be won over Although I am not young, I 
feel as full of life and thought as ever I did It may prove to 
be the inauguration of a second Oxford Movement ” Thus 
happily talking, they returned to the Oratory The servant, 
who opened the door to admit them, at once gave Newman a 
long blue envelope Newman opened and read the letter, 
and turned to William Neville “All is over I am not allowed 
to go ” No word more was spoken The Father [Newman] 
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covered his tace with his hands, and left his friend, who went 
to his room and unpacked his portmanteau 

The youth who disclaimed any desire to convert his friends 
was the father of the man who planned a second Oxford 
Movement at the age of sixty-six His time was not yet But 
there was a sphere in which he already felt himself called upon 
to exercise his influence - his own family, and particularly his 
brother Francis 

Francis William Newman was four years younger than 
John He followed John at Ealing, where he, too, was ^con- 
verted’, and came up to Oxford in the autumn of the year in 
which John got his Fellowship at Oriel He was then seven- 
teen In 1826 Frank took, without effort, a brilliant double- 
first, and was elected a Fellow of Balliol The further John 
moved in the High Church direction, the further Frank 
moved in the opposite direction For a time he helped John 
in his parish at Littlemore But by 1830 he had moved out of 
the Church altogether He resigned his Fellowship and went 
off with the eccentric Lord Congleton, a Plymouth Brother, 
on a missionary expedition to Persia It was a very distressing 
affair, but John tried to be charitable, and to console his 
mother by pointing out that ‘God is not extreme to mark what 
is done amiss He looks at the motives, and accepts and blesses 
in spite of incidental errors ’ In 1 8 3 3 Frank returned, reaching 
home only a few hours before John’s arrival from Sicily 
Their meeting was not a comfortable one Frank found his 
brother’s ‘digmty as remarkable as his stiffness’, John 
regarded Frank as a heretic, who had excommumcated him- 
self They met seldom after this, and when they did meet con- 
versation was hard to find Frank’s Christiamty grew more 
and more attenuated, and finally disappeared He became 
Professor of Latin in University College, London, and wrote 
a religious autobiography called Phases of Fazth^ which created 
a sensation in the middle of the century by its attack upon New 
Testament morality His career might almost have been 
designed as an iromcal commentary upon that of the author 
of the Apologia, 

In early life the two brothers shared the unemphatic Evan- 
1 hife of Cardinal Nenfman, u 138 
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geiicalism of their home But they had from boyhood taken 
the opposite sides on every other possible question Soon after 
Frank came up to Oxford religion was added to their other 
differences The younger brother’s position cannot have been 
an easy one. He owed everything to John, who supported him 
‘not out of his abundance, but when he knew not whence 
weekly and daily funds were to come ’ John, said the third 
brother, the shiftless, impossible, atheist Charles, ought to 
have been a prince, since he spent money like a prince - upon 
Charles, amongst others. But gratitude could not destroy 
Frank’s sturdy independence of mind It seemed to him that 
his elder brother was developing strangely superstitious ideas 
If his account is accurate, there must evidently have been a 
kind of premature rehearsal m John’s mind of opimons which 
he then put off for a while before he finally embraced them 
He began by giving Frank to read a manuscript argument 
against baptismal regeneration - that is, against the doctrine 
that baptism wipes previous sin completely off the record and 
gives the soul an entirely fresh start This was all very weU. 
But when Frank went to hear him preach on behalf of the 
starving silk-weaveis of Spitalfields, just after he had been 
ordained a deacon in 1 824, what was his astonishment and that 
of the Rev Walter Mayers to hear him say from the pulpit that 
the siik-weavers deserved to be helped because they were 
baptized^ This seemed ominous But much worse was to 
come Frank, in this same year, moved into a new set of rooms 
Going in to arrange his furniture he was amazed to see ‘a 
beautiful engiaving of the “Blessed Virgin” fixed up’ It 
appeared that John had ordered it This was more than Frank 
could stand The print was taken down, and its removal was 
followed by a serious dispute. Protestants, said John, forgot 
that sacred utterance, ‘Blessed art thou among women ’ To 
which Frank retorted with Christ’s answer to the woman who 
blessed the womb that bore Him and the paps that He had 
sucked - ‘ Yea rather^ blessed are they who hear the word of 
God and keep it ’ ‘Our Lord’ he concluded ‘did not approve 
of honouring His mother ’ John made no answer. From this 
moment, it appears, Frank dated the unhealable breach 
Such were the amenities of fraternal debate in the Oxford of 
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1824 But the remarkable thing about Frank’s Story - which 
seems too ciicumstantial to be untrue ~ is that it shows John 
moving, so to speak, well ahead of his scheduled time Yet 
perhaps it was not so remarkable It had happened before 
Had he not crossed himself, as a child, and diawn in an 
early exeicise-book a picture of a rosary and a crucifix^ And 
it was to happen again, in 1839, when the thought came to 
him that Rome was light after ail. 


4 THE CURATE OF ST clement's 

Hojp soon hath Ttme^ the subtle thief of youths 

StoVn on his mng my three-and-tmntieth year f 

‘Is It possible^’ wrote Newman in his diary on February 21, 
1824, with Milton’s sonnet very evidently in his mind ‘Have 
twenty-three years gone over my head^ The days and months 
fly past me, and I seem as if I would cling hold of them and 
hinder them from escaping Keep me from squandering 
time - it is irrevocable ’ Like Milton, perhaps, he felt - though 
he did not confess as much even to his diary - that inward 
ripeness was slower to appear in him than in other more 
timely-happy spirits The grave tutor of his brothei and sisters, 
the managei of his family affairs, was drifting already from the 
simple convictions of his boyhood Like Milton, again, he was 
given to speculating on his destiny whether mean or high. 
Like Milton he lived in the consciousness of his great task- 
master’s eye ever upon him But unlike Milton he had already 
determined upon his vocation ‘I quite tremble to think,’ he 
wrote ‘the age is now come when, as far as years go, the 
mimstry is open to me ’ 

No such heart-searchings as Keble’s are recorded of New- 
man on the eve or the morrow of his ordination The great 
event seems to have happened with no more than the proper 
degree of solemn excitement. He was ordained deacon on 
June 1 3, 1824, by Dr Legge, the Bishop of Oxford ‘It is over, 
at first after the hands were laid on me, my heart shuddered 
within me, the words “For ever” are so terrible,’ So he 
wrote an hour afterwards in his diary, and on the following 
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day he wrote again ‘For ever^ words never to be recalled. 

I have the responsibihty of souls on me to the day of my 
death ’ 

His ordination was the natural consequence of the offer of 
a curacy in the Oxford parish of St Clement’s This came to 
him in May thiough the offices of Pusey. The Rector of the 
parish, John Gutch, antiquary and octogenarian, was no 
longer equal to the task of serving St Clement’s without 
assistance In effect Newman was, from the very beginmng of 
his career as a clergyman, his own master The parish was 
poor and populous At the beginning of the century it had 
contained some four hundred inhabitants, now in 1824 the 
population numbered two thousand and was increasing 
rapidly This was partly due to the new ‘new canals’ which, 
before the railway, first brought commerce to the ancient seat 
of learnmg It was also due to the clearance of old, closely 
packed, houses from the centre of the city. Tuckwell, writing 
of the early thirties, after Newman’s new church had been 
built, gives a sharp picture ‘ On the three approaches to the 
town, the Henley, Banbury, Abingdon roads, it was cut o£F, 
clear as a walled and gated Jericho, from the adjacent country 
Only St Clement’s, sordid by day, by night oii-lighted, 
stretched from Magdalen Bridge to Harpsichord Row at the 
foot of Headington Hill, where had lately risen the hideous 
church known from its shape as the “Boiled Rabbit” The old 
church stood at the fork of the Headington and Iffiey Roads, 
close to the Cape of Good Hope public-house ’ 

It was already designed to pull down the old church and 
build a new one by public subscription What was wanted of 
the new cuiate was that he should be ‘a kind of guarantee to 
the subscribeis’ that when the new church was built ‘every 
exertion should be made to recover the parish from meeting- 
houses, and on the other hand ale-houses, into which they 
[that is, the parishioners, not the subscribers] have been 
driven for want of convenient Sunday worship.’ To this task 
Newman felt himself entirely equal The only thing that 
worried him was, astonishingly enough, his weakness of voice 
- the voice of which Motley, connoisseur of voices, said that 
It needed no description, for it had enthralled half the English 
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wotld But everybody advised him to accept the curacy his 
old schoolmaster, Walter Mayers, now Vicar of Woiton, 
fifteen miles from Oxford, the Dean of his College, Tyler, the 
Vice-Provost, Hawkins, his own contemporaiies Jelf, Pusey, 
and Ottley So he accepted, and having done so ‘went and 
subscribed to the Bible Society, thinking it better to do so 
before engaging in this undertaking ’ Pie could fight the 
‘ meeting-houses ^ the more easily if he had one foot, at least, 
planted in the Evangelical camp. 

All this spring and early summer he was working at the 
highest pressure There were his pupils, his efforts to improve 
his own scholarship, his attendance at Di Lloyd’s lectures, 
with all the detailed reading which this involved An article 
from his pen appeared in the May issue of the 'British Review - 
he had already contributed articles to the Chiistmn Observer^ 
As if these occupations were not enough, he accepted an 
invitation from Whately to write a full-length study of the 
Life and Writings of Cicero for the Encyclopaedia Metropohtanay 
in the place of a defaulting contributor, for a fee of £14 Two 
months were allowed him for his task, which he completed 
about the end of May His allowance of sleep was reduced 
accordingly Once, at least, he worked all night till four in 
the morning, and then walked the fifteen miles to Woiton 
before breakfast, in order to take Mi Mayers’s pupils under his 
charge during his friend’s absence Cicero finished, and the 
ordination ceremony over, he paid a flying visit of two or 
three days to his father and mother, before he began his 
ministry 

On June 23, at Worton, not at St Clement’s, he preached 
his first sermon on the text ‘Man goeth forth unto his work 
and to his labour until the evemng ’ This was the sermon in 
aid of the starving weavers of Spitalfields, which alarmed 
Frank and Mr Mayers by its emphasis on the significance of 
baptism Mrs Newman, however, admired it very much The 
preacher himself considered that it ‘implied in its tone a 
denial of baptismal regeneration.’ He showed it to Hawkins 
who ‘came down upon it at once on this score ’ The conflict 
of evidence is curious and significant Newman’s language 
must have reflected the uneasy balance which his mind was 
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trying to hold between two totally different opinions - seek- 
ing still to represent baptism as a symbolic act rather than an 
instrument of plenary grace, but investing the symbol with 
all the importance of the thing symbolized, that is to say, 
membership of the Christian brotherhood What happened at 
baptism, was the question which was now beginmng to tor- 
ment Newman beyond all others He still held that the 
Christian world was divided ‘into two classes, the one all 
darkness, the other all light’ - the elected and the damned. 
His sermon was quite clear on this distinction, though Haw- 
kins’s shrewd critiasm, that it simply did not correspond with 
the obvious facts, opened his eyes to its crude unreality. He 
could not resist Hawkins’s argument that St Paul at one and 
the same time addressed the brethren as sanctified in Christ 
and rebuked them for their scandalous misbehaviour. The 
world, he came very soon to understand, was not black and 
white, but a world of infinite gradations Yet this discovery 
only intensified the baptismal difficulty What did happen at 
baptism^ In the black and white world of the converted and 
the unconverted the answer was easy Baptism could do no 
more than put the infant into a position of advantage for the 
reception of God’s grace when the proper time came It by 
no means followed that he would receive it But the black and 
white world was dissolving into various shades of grey. 
Where then lay the urgency of baptism^ What did the Prayer 
Book say^ ‘We yield thee hearty thanks, most merciful Father, 
that It hath pleased thee to regenerate this infant with thy 
Holy Spirit ’ Then, at baptism, the child was regenerate, was 
promised ‘the blessing of eternal life’ and a share in the ever- 
lasting kingdom Somethmg, in fact, must happen in baptism, 
more than formal admission into the Church Yet the promise 
must evidently be, in some sense, conditional. The wicked 
man could not safely rely on the fact that he had been baptized 
Was there then, after all, a necessity for some subsequent con- 
version^ At what point did that necessity begin ^ And what 
happened to infants if they died before they had been 
baptized^ 

But for the moment Newman thrust these hard questions 
to the back of his nund and threw himself methodically into 
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the piactical duties of his parish He undertook a house-to- 
house visitation "asking the names, numbers, trades, where 
they went to church, etc ^ taking "care always to speak kindly 
of Mr Hinton, the dissenting minister’ His father feared that 
these uninvited cleiical calls might not be so welcome as the 
young curate supposed But they were, in fact, very well 
received His paiishioners called him "a proper minister’ and 
"a nice young gentleman’ They flocked to hear him preach, 
and had to be turned away at the doors, since the church 
could only hold two hundred people " Those who make com- 
fort the great subject of their preaching’ he noted in his diary 
" seem to mistake the end of their ministry Hohness is the great 
end There must be a struggle and a toil here ’ He was aware, 
he told his mother, that his sermons contained " truths which 
are unpalatable to the generality of mankind, but the doctrine 
of Christ crucified is the only spring of real virtue and piety, 
and the only foundation of peace and comfort I know I must 
do good ’ Certainly his sermons ~ even the series of afternoon 
sermons in the summer, which he instituted ~ were popular 
He was confident, his voice grew stronger, he knew his con- 
gregation He thanked his mother for suggesting texts for 
future sermons, but doubted whether he would have occasion 
to use them for some little time " My parish (I fear) wants to 
be taught the very principles of Christian doctrine It has not 
got so far as to abuse them ’ 

Yet, under cover of this external confidence, he was being 
racked by doubt On August 24, barely two months after 
his ordination, he wrote in his diary "I have been thinking 
much on the subject of grace, regeneration, etc , and reading 
Sumner’s Apostolical Preachings which Hawkins has given me 
Sumner’s book threatens to drive me into either Calvinism or 
Baptismal Regeneration, and I wish to steer clear of both, at 
least in preaching I am always slow in deciding a question, 
and last mght I was so distressed and low about it that the 
thought even struck me I must leave the Church I have been 
praying about it before I rose this morning, and I do not know 
what the end will be of it I think I really desire the truth, 
and would embrace it wherever I found it ’ 

If only Pusey were there* But Pusey, after winning the 
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Latin Essay, was away in Berkshire, through the Long Vaca- 
tion Perhaps next year he would take orders and )oin his 
friend as second curate of St Clement’s Meanwhile Newman 
took his parish pioblems of an evening to Hawkins, and Haw- 
kins’s self-assurance deepened his own self-distrust 
As the summer waned, Mr Newman fell ill At the end of 
September John was sent for Three days later his father died 
It was his first meeting with death The differences of opinion 
he had had with his father, their difference of temperament 
and of outlook, these were all forgotten, swept away by a rush 
of filial emotions ‘The father and son’ Miss Mozley pro- 
nounced ‘weie very dear to each other ’ But was his father 
really very dear to Newman^ It was not possible for his reli- 
gious egotism to sink itself in family life In so far as his 
relations loved him, he was touched by their love, m so far 
as they admired him, he would admit them to his intimacy 
More he could not do He is scarcely to be blamed for this 
Genius is selfish, not less so in religion than in art. Nor can 
love be manufactured to the order of any conventions New- 
man, so fai as conscious control of affection is a possible thing, 
was an affectionate son and brother There were no limits - 
at least in the earlier part of his life - to the trouble he would 
take, or to the time and the money he would spend for his 
family But there was a limit, beyond or beneath his contioi, 
to his emotional responsiveness Its existence was concealed 
by his habit of carrying in his mind an ideal picture of himself 
in relation to others - an artificial composition, which com- 
pelled the surface elements of his nature to arrange themselves 
in a similar pattern His social personality was the gradual 
product of this process of imaginative character-building. He 
had an acute aesthetic appreciation of conduct, and he used 
this faculty, like the artist he was, to remedy his own defects 
Again and again, in those private memoranda which he was 
constantly constructing for his own eye, sometimes even in 
his letters, he stands back and watches his behaviour almost 
as though It were the behaviour of another man, yet never 
with detachment, always with a passionate interest These 
vivid and often dramatic impressions of himself he arranges 
upon his paper with instinctive and inevitable art He saw 
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himself in this way, upon Mr Newman’s death, the loved son 
of a loved father, experiencing all the emotions which such 
a son must feel on such an occasion Then his thoughts leaped 
forward to his own future Returmng from the funeral, he 
wrote in his diary ‘Performed the last sad duties to my dear 
Father When I die, shall I be followed to the grave by my 
children^ My Mother said the other day, she hoped to live 
to see me married, but I think I shall either die within college 
walls, or as a missionary in a foreign land No matter where, so 
that I die in Christ ’ 

Later, he saw himself, and told his mother that he saw him- 
self, in relation to her and his sisters, as the prophet, not with- 
out honour, save among his own people and in his father’s 
house ‘John’ said his eldest sister Harnett ^can be most 
amiable, most generous He can win warm love from all his 
friends , but to become his fiiend, the essential condition is, 
that you see everything along his lines, and accept him as your 
leader.’ ‘Harnett’ said John to Frank, in the last stages of 
Tractariamsm, ‘has that in her which I cannot permit’ ‘I 
would have no dealings with my brother’ he wrote in the 
Apologia ‘and I put my conduct upon a syllogism I said, 
“St Paul bids us avoid those who cause divisions, you cause 
divisions . therefore I must avoid you.”’ The ideal picture of 
the son and the brother was replaced, as time went on, by 
that of the zealot 

After Mr Newman’s death his family for some time had no 
fixed home. They hved for short periods at Brighton, Strand- 
on-the-Green (with Mrs Elizabeth Newman, John’s aunt), 
and elsewhere Eventually they moved, at John’s urgent 
request, to the neighbourhood of Oxford. But this was not 
till five years later. 

Back at Oxford John renewed his arduous life. His name 
was beginning to become known as that of a promising young 
clergyman. In November he was invited to become a member 
of the newly formed Athenaeum Club, but declined He was 
immersed in his parish and his pupils He was starting a 
Sunday School, and was dubbed a Methodist m consequence. 
Subscriptions for the new church were coming in fast. By 
January of the new year (1825) he had collected over £2,600, 
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‘and the Colleges are yet to come ’ Pusey was back in Oxford 
too But the two friends were less together than they had 
been Newman had his parish and his pupils, and had been 
obliged to give up going to Lloyd’s lectures Pusey was read- 
ing for the English Essay, and wrestling with the problem of 
‘Z’s’ infidelity 

Newman spent the Christmas vacation, or part of it, with 
his family Was this at Brighton^ And was this the occasion on 
which, as Frank maliciously relates, ‘he kept us all agog by a 
tale of ghosts which seemed mexplicable except by beheving 
in the spirits then, after two or three weeks, he suddenly told 
us he had found it all to be false Ghosts or no ghosts, the 
question filling his secret mind was still this difficult question 
of regeneration By the middle of January he had reached the 
pomt of deading that ‘the great stand is to be made, not 
against those who connect a spiritual change with baptism, 
but those who deny a spiritual change altogether ’ Regenera- 
tion, whether it came by baptism or by conversion or by what- 
ever means, must mean what it said and not be explained into 
‘a mere opemng of new prospects, when the old score of 
offences is wiped away, and a person is for the second time put, 
as It were, on his good behaviour.’ Heartened by this provi- 
sional conclusion he took coach to Oxford on the coldest day 
of the winter, and began his Sunday duties next mormng by 
bathing in the cold bath at Hol3rwelL 

The pressure of work continued and increased. There was 
the management of the subscription fund for the ‘Boiled 
Rabbit’ (Newman disclaimed all responsibility for its archi- 
tectural character ) There was his new Sunday School - held 
in St Clement’s since he could not find a large enough room 
anywhere The church being blocked with pews, Newman 
built a gallery for his school, big enough to hold mnety-four 
children, and found the money by private subscription, Pusey 
presenting a stove Besides his pupils, and his private reading, 
and his ordinary parish duties, and his sermon-wriUng, he 
had engaged to contribute to the Theological Keview. On the 
top of all this he accepted a comnussion to write for the En- 
cyclopaedia Metropohtana^ tho. memoir of ApoUomus Tyanaeus, 
and the argument on Miracles, as connected with it.’ A very 
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difiicult subject, as he said, involving not only a great deal of 
research into an obscure period but a great deal of hard 
thought on miracles generally He divided miracles sharply ~ 
as indeed he was expected to divide them by his editor ~ into 
two classes , the scriptural miracles, which were to be received, 
and the so-called ecclesiastical miracles, which were to be 
rejected Later on he ‘saw that they were to be regarded 
according to their greatei or less probability ’, and developed 
this more subtle view in the Essay on Ecekstastical Miracles 
which he published in 1842 As for Apollonius of Tyana, how 
many modern readers, asked to say who and what he was, 
would not answer, an early Christian Father^ He was, in fact, 
a neo-Pythagorean philosopher from Asia Minor, who 
claimed miraculous powers and founded a school at Ephesus, 
about the time when St Paul was preaching the gospel in the 
same city ‘Apollonius of Tyana’ says Gibbon m one of his 
most slyly malicious notes ‘was born about the same time as 
Jesus Christ His hfe (that of the former) is related in so 
fabulous a manner by his disaples, that we are at a loss to dis- 
cover whether he was a sage, an impostor, or a fanatic ’ The 
summer, a very hot one, saw Newman grappling heroically 
with this essay. ‘I hope’ Hawkins wrote to him in August 
‘ by this time youi essay on Miracles a prion and a posteriori 
parts, and all the contents of all the books in the window- 
seat, are in a beautiful state of effervescence ’ Pusey, from 
Gottmgen, reported that Less was not much use in the matter 
of miracles Hawkins, in September, replaced forty books for 
him in the College library, but perceived that he had taken 
several more away with him to the Isle of Wight. The article 
was fimshed by the end of the year, but it took Newman ten 
days in January to verify his quotations ‘Apoliomus’ he 
complained to Harnett ‘is a crafty old knave ’ 

There remains, from that hot summer, a note fiom the case- 
book of the young physician of souls, which shows how 
little he allowed his other labours to interfere with his parish 
work, and shows, too, how suspicious he had become of 
canting repentances 

‘John C , perhaps thirty-five had been a coachman, and 
ail his life in the society of coachmen I have called from 
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time to time, and particularly left Doddridge’s ‘"Rise and 
Progress” At length, the day before yesterday, I was sent 
for He seemed very near his end, and was very desirous of 
seeing me He talked of sin being a heavy burden, of which 
he wished to be released To-day I found that he had 
suddenly declared the weight of sin was taken off him, and 
tears burst from him, and he said he was so rejoiced He seems 
very humble and earnest, and willingly listened to what I 
said about the danger of deception I was indeed much per- 
plexed, fearing to speak against the mysterious working of 
God (if It was His working), yet equally fearing to make him 
satisfied with a partial repentance and with emotions, and 
should do harm to his wife, etc [s^c] I spoke vefy strongly on 
our being sinful and corrupt till death All tins he seemed 
to admit, and thanked me very fervently I am thinking of the 
cause of all this His mother, I see, is a religious woman She 
cannot be indiscreet^ Doddridge cou/d not mislead him - or 
IS It the work of the Holy Spirit even in its suddenness 

No easy dupe, this ‘nice young gentleman’ of twenty-four* 

To all these demands on his time and energy yet another 
was added, when in March 1825 Whately was appointed 
Principal of St Alban Hall and asked Newman to be his 
Vice-Principal St Alban Hall dated from the early fifteenth 
century, in 1882 it was merged into Merton College At the 
time of Whately’s appointment it had a poor reputation It 
had become, says Whately’s biographer, ‘a kind of “Botany 
Bay” to the University - a place where students were sent 
who were considered too idle and dissipated to be received 
elsewhere ’ Whately was not the man to tolerate this state of 
affairs He and Newman between them soon changed the 
character of the Hall There remained, after the purgation, a 
number of men ‘well-conducted and respectable, but beyond 
the usual age of undergraduates’ Whately called them the 
Albam Patres Mozley gives us a glimpse of the Principal lying 
on his sofa, with one leg thrown over its back, while he 
lectured to his awkward squad of elderly undergraduates 

The addition to Newman’s income was small - about ^50 

1 Philip Doddridge, 1702-5, nonconformist divine The Rise and Progress 
of Kehpon m the Soul was published in 1745 
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a year, and the addition to his burden of woik was large. 
The finances of the Hall had been left by the late Piincipal in a 
tangle which it took him months to straighten out He was 
'Dean, Tutoi, Bursar, and all - in Whateiy's absence, indeed, 
Principal ' In Whately’s presence he was also a hard-working 
anvil again For Whately was composing his Elements of Eogjc^ 
and Newman - as the preface generously acknowledged 
‘actually composed a consideiable poition of the woik as it 
now stands, from manuscript not designed for publication, 
and IS the oiiginal author of several pages ’ 

Mrs Newman was delighted ‘Next, my dear,’ she wrote 
with mock seiiousness to Harnett, urging her to return home 
on a flying visit, ‘I must beg you to be prepared to treat John 
with the proper respect due to a real “Don” ’ And then, 
having imparted the wonderful news ‘Were it anyone but 
John I should fear it would be too much for his head or his 
heart at so early an age, but in him I have the comforting 
anticipation that he will be sedulous to avail himself of his 
talents and authority, to correct and improve a Flail ’ 

Others besides Mrs Newman were beginmng to think that 
there was a future before this latest of Oriel’s dark horses The 
Vice-Chancellor invited him ‘to favour the Umversity with a 
sermon at St Mary’s’ on Whitsunday He declined, on the 
ground of inexpeiience, being still only a deacon At the end 
of May he was ordained priest His mother and sisters spent 
the Long Vacation in Whately’s lodgings at St Alban Hail, 
and were in the congregation when he administered Com- 
mumon foi the first time on August 7 at St Clement’s In 
September he paid a short visit to his Trinity friend, Bowden, 
in the Isle of Wight It was supposed to be a holiday for the 
sake of his health, but it was impossible foi him to be idle 
In between drives, and sailings, and musical evenings, he read 
Davison on 'Primitive Sacrifice^ meditated sermons, and worked 
at his Essay on Miracles But he enjoyed himself, in spite of 
the chronic indigestion which overwork had begun to induce 
and from which he suffered for the whole of his long hfe 
‘The beauty of water and land’ he wrote to Harriett ‘only 
makes me regret that our language has not more adjectives 
of admiration.’ 
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The Winter term put Newman under very heavy pressure 
The essay on Apollonius and Miracles was taking shape "I 
have taken bark according to Dr Bailey’s prescription for 
thiee weeks,’ he told his mother in November ^and this, 
added to my excursion, has made me so strong that parish, 
hall, college and Encyclopaedia”, go on together in perfect 
harmony It is a great thmg to have pulled out my mind* 
I am sure I shall derive great benefit from it in after life ’ No 
doubt this was true But all was not going quite so smoothly 
as he pretended to his mother ‘I have been involved in work 
against my will’, he confessed to himself ‘The Hall accounts 
have haunted me incessantly Hence my parish has suffered 
I have had a continual wear on my mind, mislaying memory 
anda, forgetting names, etc ’ Looking back on this period of 
his life, many years later, he admitted that he had overworked 
himself 



CHAPTER FIVE 


T^utor of Oriel and the Vicar of 
St (tMarfs 

* 

I THE NEW BROOM 

Soon after the new year opened, a gap occurred unexpectedly 
in the ranks of the Oriel Tutors Jelf became private tutor to 
Prince George of Cumberland, and Newman was made a 
college tutor in his place, along with Tyler, Hawkins, and 
Dornford He was to start work at Easter Another curate was 
found for St Clement’s, and another Vice-Principal for St 
Alban Flail 

The new tutor was in no doubt how to regard his responsi- 
bilities ‘ May I engage in them ’ he wi ote in his diary ‘ remem- 
bering that I am a minister of Christ, and have a commission 
to preach the Gospel, remembering the worth of souls, and 
that I shall have to answer for the opportunities given me of 
benefiting those under my care ’ There were, he said, two 
incompatible views of a college tutor’s office the view which 
he held, and for which he found authority in Archbishop 
Laud’s Oxford statutes, that the tutor should be ‘a moral and 
religious guardian of ^he youths committed to him’, and the 
view which was held by Hawkins, that the tutor’s concern 
with his pupils did not extend to their religious views Of 
these two opposing views, that of Hawkins has triumphed so 
completely that Newman’s seems to belong to the scrap-heap 
But in the Oxford of 1826 Newman’s conception of his duties 
corresponded more to outward circumstances than Hawkins’s 
It was one of those periods which precede reform ~ a period 
in which those who look back can find more ostensible 
authority for their opinions than those who look forward. 
Hawkins, though a formalist and a conservative, had been 
trained in a school of reformers He had an intuitive sense of 
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what was practical and what was not A degree of conformity 
with the uses of the Church of England was, he knew, all that 
could be tolerably required of undergraduates Any direct 
attempt by the tutors to force the religious convictions of their 
pupils would be deeply resented, not so much perhaps by the 
young men themselves as by their parents Nor had he spent 
so much of his life in the society of Copleston and Whately 
without acquiring an instinctive, if unfoimulated, conviction 
that the young men had a right to call their minds as well as 
their souls their own, and to arrive at truth by their own 
efforts The tutor’s task was to teach them how to use their 
minds, not to make up their minds for them The pressure of 
a mature mind upon a young one could very easily be a form 
of coeraon He may also have reflected that even college 
tutors sometimes changed their opinions, and that different 
tutors had different opinions While Mr X was teaching his 
young men that then hope of being saved depended on con- 
version, Mr Y might be assuring his pupils that grace was 
only to be had through the sacraments, and Mr Z rmght 
adopt both positions in successive years 

Newman had no such scruples What he believed, he would 
teach Did he not believe it to be true^ Was he not sure that 
the attainment of religious truth was the most important 
object in human life^ What did it matter whether young men 
arrived at the truth by their own or somebody else’s route, so 
long as they anived at it^ Undue influence^ How could the 
light influence be too strongly exerted^ Confident of his 
mission, as he told himself, he felt that ‘the tutorial office was 
but another way, though not so heroic a way as a mission to 
idolaters, of carrying out his vow.’ The thought that his own 
views might change even further than they had changed 
already was not allowed to enter his mind - in this connexion. 
Yet, just as he was about to take up his new duties, he wrote to 
his mother in reply to her enthusiastic letters about his ser- 
mons ^ *Do not be run away with by any opimon of mine I 
have seen cause to change my mind in some lespects, and I 
may change again I see I know very little about anything, 


1 Mrs Newman’s letteis have been quoted already See page 23 

o A. — 6 
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though I often think I know a great deal I have a great undei- 
taking before me in the tutorship here I trust God may give 
me grace to undertake it in a proper spiiit, and to keep steadily 
in view that I have set myself apart for His service for ever ’ 
Would he, then, wain his pupils that his opinions were 
liable to change^ Of couise he would not 

The idea of diiectly influencing young minds was altogether 
too attractive to Newman to be put in any danger by such 
considerations as these And there were plenty of reasons to 
justify him After ail, Oxford sull was, as it always had been, 
a place where men were supposed to be made ‘fit to seive God 
in Church and State’, the Reformation made little difference 
to the monopoly of the Church in the ancient seats of learning 
The Universiues remained barred against Dissenters and 
Roman Catholics until Gladstone’s Universiues Tests Act of 
1871 At Cambridge the barrier was someumes lifted for Dis- 
senters, though they were not allowed to take degrees At 
Oxford all undergraduates were required to subscribe to the 
Thirty-nine Articles before they were matriculated, and to 
attend Holy Communion once a term. Not that Newman 
approved of this latter compulsion On the contrary, it was 
horrible to him that young men should be compelled ‘or even 
suffered as a matter of course’ to receive the symbols of 
Christ’s body and blood in the spirit of a schoolboy attending 
a roll-call In this matter he was in direct opposition to Haw- 
kins There is a story told of F. W. H Myers at the table of a 
successful man of business, asking his host after dinner if he 
believed in personal immortality and receiving the answer. 
‘Of course I believe in heaven and eternal bliss, but I do wish 
you wouldn’t start such an unpleasant topic ’ This is a mce 
inversion of the answer Newman received, when he told a 
colleague that it was the practice of certain undergraduates 
to celebrate their return from the Commumon Table with a 
champagne bteakfast ‘I don’t believe it,’ said the indignant 
don ‘and, if it is true, I don’t want to believe it.’ One of the 
differences between Newman and most other Oxford men of 
his time was that once a fact had forced itself on his attention 
he could not rid his mind of it, however disagreeable it might be. 

The pressure of pubhc opinion was gradually to break down 
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these ecclesiastical barriers. The nation willed that the Uni- 
versities should be what Universities ought to be - places of 
education for all men, of whatever creed or origin. ^ The 
Church has been slow to relinquish her hold over forms, the 
trivial appearance of an authority long in fact extinct, Royal 
Commissions and Umversity reformeis have been tender to 
long-hved anachromsms Every College still possesses its 
Church of England Chaplam and maintains its Church of 
England services The rule that undergraduates must go to 
morning chapel on a certain number of weekdays, unless they 
were given special leave to attend a roll-call instead, has only 
been relaxed in recent years and still (I believe) obtains in 
some colleges Until 1931 every undergraduate must pass an 
examination in Holy Scripture, unless he obtained exemption 
on grounds of conscience Masters of Arts, of whatever race 
or creed, are still admitted to then degrees ^to the honour of 
our Lord Jesus Christ and the increase of most holy mothei 
church’ *in the name of the Lord the Father the Son and the 
Holy Ghost ’2 The great (and now for all practical purposes 
secular) educational foundation of Christ Church is still ruled 
by the Dean of the Cathedral Chapter The visitors of more 
than half the Colleges are Bishops or Archbishops The 
Faculty of Theology still takes pride of place, of its eight 
Professors, five are Canons of Christ Church and all except 
one are in the Orders of the Chuich of England The appoint- 
ment of the Select Preachers before the University is still a 
matter of high formal importance The Vice-Chancellor and 
the Proctors, whether they be Christians, Jews or infidels, 
still attend, in person or by proxy, the University Sermon on 


1 The term ‘University* meant originally something like ‘Corporation* 
Popular etymology is not, however, far wrong in attaching to it the 
concept of universahty The older name for a medieval university was 
Studwm generate^ which meant a school of studies for all fit persons See 
The British Universities by Sir Charles Grant Robertson (Benn's Sixpenny 
Library, No 36) 

2 The Latin formula runs Ad bonorem Domim nostri Jesu Christi et ad 
profectum sacrosanctae mains eccksiae m nomine Domini Pains Filii ei 
Spmius Sancti The statutes, it is true, now provide an alternative formula 
for non-Christians But nobody bothers to use it The ritual has lost its 
meaning. 
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Sunday mornings in St Mary's and the Latin Communion 
celebrated at the beginning of each term Everywhere the 
usages of the Church are imposingly dominant Oxford likes 
the taste of old wine too well, is too featful of losing some 
subtle unanalysed lesidual value, to throw it away But the 
wine has lost its potency 

These observations are not so remote from Newman and 
his tutorship and the Tractaiian Movement as they may have 
seemed It was always obvious to Newman that once the 
gates of Oxford were opened to non-Churchmen, the close 
connection between the University and the Church would be 
destroyed ‘The admission of Dissenters’ he wrote to Bowden 
in 1834, when the Dissenters University Admission Bill was 
before Parhament, ‘would be a repeal, not of one, but of all 
our statutes ’ It was the clear right and duty of the Church to 
fight for her monopoly over education Then, as now, most 
Oxford men wanted things to remain as they were, but 
hesitated to draw unambiguous conclusions ‘Newman, on 
the contrary,’ (to quote his own description of himself) ‘when 
he had a clear view of a matter, was accustomed to formulate 
it, and was apt to be what Isaac Williams considered irreverent 
and rude in the nakedness of his analysis, and unmeasured and 
even impatient in enforcing it ’ No two things could be more 
odious, in his eyes, than an insincere worship and a pasteboard 
church The whole of the Oxford Movement was, in effect, 
a passionate assertion that the Church must rule or society 
cease to be Christian 

The opposition between the views of Newman and Haw- 
kins existed from the beginning, but it was not obvious to 
either of them in 1826 It was, hov/cver, implicit in their atti- 
tudes to the vexed question, ‘whether a college tutorship was 
or was not an engagement compatible with the ordination 
vow ’ They both considered that it was compatible Hawkins 
thought that it was no breach, but also no fulfilment, of his 
vow Newman that it was one way, amongst others, of ful- 
filling his vow But neither realized at first how deep the 
cleavage was, and it was not until the strength of Newman’s 
rehgious influence began to show itself that Hawkins under- 
stood the danger which threatened Oriel 
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A few days before Newman took up his new office, the 
annual Fellowship examination took place Two candidates 
were elected - Robert Wilberforce and Richard Hurrell 
Froude They were both undergraduates of Oriel Both were 
to be amongst the new tutor’s closest friends Wilberforce 
was the second of the four sons of Wilham Wilberforce, the 
great Evangelical philanthropist, whose bill for the abolition 
of the slave trade had become law twenty years earlier He 
and his youngest brother Henry, also of Oriel, were to be 
swept, after Newman, into the Roman Church, leaving 
Samuel the third son ('Soapy Sam’) to become Bishop of 
Oxford and of Wmchester and persona zngrata to the Angio- 
Catholics Of Froude Newman as yet knew little, but had 
heard a good deal Writing to his mother on the morrow of 
the election, Newman called him 'one of the acutest and 
clearest and deepest men in the memory of man’ But their 
intimacy was not to ripen for another couple of years 

It was very soon understood in Oriel that the new tutor 
meant business He was out of his shell and not afraid of 
speaking his mind to anybody He spoke it most clearly to 
the gentlemen commoners, whom he considered to be the 
scandal and rum of the place, as well as to those of his col- 
leagues who treated these idle and dissolute youngsters with 
special indulgence Perhaps he remembered their arrogant ill 
manners towards him when he sat next them at table, as a 
tongue-tied probationer If so, he had his revenge now He 
treated them 'with a haughtiness which incurred their bitter 
resentment ’ Of the relationship which he found to exist 
between tutors and undergraduates he wrote in his diary, at the 
end of the first month 'There is much m the system which I 
think wrong, I think the tutors see too httle of the men, and 
there is not enough of direct rehgious instruction It is my 
wish to consider myself as the mmister of Christ Unless I 
find that opportumties occur of doing spiritual good to those 
over whom I am placed, it will become a grave question 
whether I ought to continue in the tuition ’ 

Characteristically he set about creating his own oppor- 
tumties His first step was to go outside the round of routine 
lectures to classes of undergraduates, which most Collep^ 
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tutors in those days took to be the beginning and end of their 
duty Men reading for honours used to hire private tutors for 
themselves When Mark Pattison came up to Oriel in 1832 
the great days of Newman's tutorship were over, and the bad 
old methods had re-estabhshed themselves ‘A college lecture 
in those days’ Pattison complained ‘meant the class con^* 
struing, in turns, some twenty lines of a classical text to the 
tutor, who corrected you when you were wrong Of the value 
as intellectual gymnastic of tins exeicise there can be no 
question, the failure as education lay in the ciicumstance, 
that this one exercise was about the whole of what our 
teachers ever attempted to do foi us ’ Pattison was obliged to 
hire his own tutors, chose them badly, and failed to get a 
first class in the Schools 

Such a state of afiaiis was intolerable to Newman No other 
man should come between himself and his own pupils, doing 
the work that he was there to do and robbing him of his in- 
fluence He was not strong enough yet to reform the whole 
College. But the pupils allotted to him were his own property. 
If they showed any reasonable promise, no trouble was too 
great for him to take over them He was not content to help 
them in their reading. ‘With such youths' he wrote of himself 
‘he cultivated relations, not only of intimacy but of friendship, 
and almost of equahty, putting off as much as might be the 
martinet manner then in fashion with college tutors, and 
seeking their society in outdoor exercise on evenings and m 
Vacation ' Like Pattison m his best period, he discovered m 
himself a peculiar gemus for charnung young men. Very 
soon he had a devoted following, with the result that ‘when 
he became vicar of St Mary’s in 1 828, the hold he had acquired 
over them led to their following him on to sacred ground, and 
receiving directly religious instruction from his sermons, but, 
from the first, independently of St Mary’s, he had set himselt 
in his tutorial work the aim of gaming souls to God ' One of 
his first pupils was Tom Motley, who was to marry his sister 
Harriett and write his chaotic and inaccurate KBrmmmnm 
ckefiy of Oriel and the Oxford Movement Motley found his new 
tutor ‘very attentive and obliging' and abounding in good 
advice. 
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After the overwork of the previous year, 'the delight of 
having but one business ’ was very great ' No one can tell * he 
confessed to Harriett ' the unpleasantness of having matters of 
different kinds to get through at once We talk of its distracting 
the mind, and its effect upon me is, indeed, a tearing or 
ripping open of the coats of the brain and the vessels of the 
heart ’ No literary millstone hung round his neck He had an 
absorbingly inteiestmg job, and he was doing it extraoidin- 
arily well His ILife of Apollonius and IBssay on Scripture Miracles 
had given him the beginnmgs of a public reputation He 
preached, in July, his first Umversity Sermon 'It was to me’ 
he said in the Apologia^ writmg of this time, 'like the feeling 
of spiing weather after winter ’ His religious opimons had 
ceased for the moment to trouble him He was in a state of 
temporary equilibiium 

The period of tutelage to Whately was coming to its natural 
end, but Whately was responsible, this year, for one fiesh 
stimulus Out walking with Newman he spoke of a book 
which had just appeared, called Letters on the Church by an 
Episcopakan He said that it would make Newman’s blood boil. 
Newman read it, and found that his blood boiled very pleas- 
ingly. The anonymous author argued, firsdy, that the Church 
ought to be completely independent of the State, secondly, 
that the Church was entitled to retain her revenues, even if 
she became independent Opinion said that the author was 
Whately 'It was certainly’ thought Newman 'a most power- 
ful composition One of our common friends told me, that, 
after reading it, he could not keep still, but went on walking 
up and down the room ’ It was indeed an exciting idea, that 
the Church might have all the benefits of the Establishment 
and none of the disadvantages 

Altogether 1826 was a happy year, perhaps the happiest in 
his whole life. He made up his mind to read the Fathers right 
through, and commissioned Pusey in Berlin to buy them for 
him, nothmg daunted by Jemima’s comment that it had taken 
Archbishop Ussher eighteen years to carry out the same pio- 
gramme. Perhaps the resolution was a protest of conscience 
against a certain slackemng of his ideals. He was 'beginmng 
to prefer intellectual excellence to moral’ So at least he 
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believed when he wrote his Apologia But the preference was 
not unduly marked He was on his guard against ^ the danger 
of the love of literary pursuits assuming too prominent a 
place ’ in h^s thoughts Life, he told his mother, in an apology 
for seeing so little of her, ‘is no time for enjoyment, but for 
laboui, and I have especially deferred ease and quiet for a 
future life in devoting myself to the service of God ’ Nor did 
his advice to Harriett, in search of something to do, suggest 
that secular interests were occupying too much of his mind 
She was to compare St Paul’s speeches in the Acts with his 
Epistles , and to make a tabular comparison of the doctrines 
conveyed in the teaching of Christ, St Peter, St John, and 
St Paul 

With his fifteen-year-old sister Mary his correspondence 
was in a lighter vein ‘Dear John,’ she wrote breathlessly, 
‘how extremely kind you are Oh, I wish I could write as fast 
as I think I wish I could see your rooms Are they called 
generally by the titles you give them^ I hope the “brown 
room” IS not quite so grave as the name would lead one to 
suppose I did not imagine, John, that with ail your tutonc 
gravity, and ybur brown room, you could be so absurd as 
your letter (I beg your pardon) seems to betray ’ 

The cup of family satisfaction was filled to overflowing by 
Frank’s brilliant double first in June John addressed his 
brother in a set of verses upon his birthday, June 27 

Dear Frank, we both are summon’d now 
As champions of the Loid, - 
Enroll’d am I, and shordy thou 
Must buckle on thy sword, 

A high employ, nor lightly given 
To serve as messengers of heaven ^ 

2 THE BEGINNINGS OF LEADERSHIP 

Newman was unwell during the summer term An invitation 
from Rickards to act as his locum tenens at Ulcombe offered 
exactly the kind of rest that he could enjoy with a clear con- 
science He took Harnett with him, to keep house in the 
Rectory, and there for two months or so lived like any bache- 
lor country clergyman, ‘commencing Hebrew’ in the fashion 
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set by Pusey, pottering about the garden, and giving Harriett 
his attention when she came mto his study with her domestic 
problems ~ as she very frequently did With a good deal of 
satisfaction he wrote and told Keble and Jemima all about the 
Hebrew His method was characteristic He made no attempt 
to get any prehminary idea of the language, but plunged 
stiaight into the task of reading Genesis in Hebrew with the 
use of a crib - the Greek version in the Septuagmt 

At Ulcombe in August he preached the sermon which 
stands first in the fiist volume of his Parochial Sermons It was 
on the same text as Pusey’s first sermon at Badger Hall ® Holi- 
ness, without which no man shall see the Lord/ Written for 
delivery to a country congregation, a little retouched later. 
It is a simple, on the whole unrhetorical, composition Its 
theme is the necessity of holiness, if a man is to go to heaven 
Holiness cannot be acquired in a day, or by any sudden 
change of mind and heart Good actions are nothing, except 
that they are the only means of inducing holiness Holiness is 
^a frame and temper of mind’ Just as no one who has not got 
this temper can be happy in a church, so he cannot hope to be 
happy in heaven For heaven is like a church, and, as he 
rightly says, would be hell to an irreligious man And he 
draws a vivid imaginative picture of ‘a man of earthly dis- 
positions and tastes, thrust into the society of saints and 
angels’, wandering forlornly through the courts of heaven 
and shuddering under ^that Eye of holiness, which is joy and 
hfe to holy creatures’, but seems to him ‘an Eye of wrath 
and pumshment’ 

Readers of Swedenborg’s Heaven and Hell will see a startling 
resemblance between this imagination of Newman’s and the 
pictorial visions of Swedenborg But the Swedish seer’s con- 
ception of the future hfe had a breadth and humamty wholly 
absent from Newman’s The latter never grew beyond a 
savage demarcation of heaven and hell - the one all bliss, the 
other ail misery, never saw any prospect, for the great bulk 
of mankind, but of eternal pumshment, however he might try 
‘in various ways to make that truth less terrible to the reason’ 
He dared not ‘set bounds to God’s mercy and power in cases 
of repentance late in life’, but ‘God cannot change His 
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natute’, and no man could be saved who had not achieved 
holiness in his earthly life To Swedenborg, on the other hand, 
holiness was rather a latent than an actual condition of the soul 
during life. An ordinary human being underwent, at death, a 
process of transmutation, all that was of value was taken into 
full account, a kind of balance was struck, and the transfigured 
soul thenceforward inhabited that state, in heaven 01 in hell, 
for which It was eternally fitted and where it could find most 
happiness or least misery Even in hell, as Swedenborg saw 
It, there might be pleasurable occupation, if not happiness, 
and even in the highest spheres of heaven the happiness of the 
saints could not be perfect, but was subject to a periodical dim- 
ming. Swedenborg’s system, in spite of its strange apocalyptic 
form, IS as strictly logical as Newman’s If Newman had been 
brought into contact with it, at this period of his life when his 
opinions were in flux, it must have fascinated and might have 
deeply influenced him 

There are several points of special interest about this ser- 
mon at Ulcombe First, it shows how defimtely Newman had 
now abandoned the Evangelical doctrine of sudden conver- 
sion Secondly, it shows to perfection (what so biief a sum- 
mary can only suggest) the close, relentless, transparently 
clear logic, never slurring a point, never giving the hearer 
time to formulate objections, which, combined with his mas- 
tery of rhetoric and his magical dehvery, gave him a more 
complete command over his congregations than any other 
English preacher has ever possessed Other men have known 
better how to stir up a sudden tempest of emotions, others 
have argued as skilfully, but few, if any, have equalled him in 
the art of using reason as a lever for the prising of hearts 
He was too consummate a master of a too subtle art, for his 
practice to be capable of easy reduction to a formula But 
there was one specially favoured and specially effective device, 
of which the Ulcombe sermon is a good example - the device 
of fear Fear is the driving-force of his arguments Looking 
at the techmcal structure of the sermon, I call it - I think 
rightly - a device. But in using it, he was using upon others 
what had most influenced himself This was the inheritance 
from Evangelicalism which he was never able to discard, by 
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which he was always to be distinguished from those happier 
spirits to whom the tidings of the Gospel were kindly tidings 
Again and again in his sermons it seems as if he had to force 
himself to speak of God^s love and mercy The assurance of 
these is less real to him than the fear of condemnation and 
■wrath The fact of sin, its heinousness, its inconceivably 
ghastly consequences in the world to come - it is when he 
speaks of such topics as these that he speaks most obviously 
from the heart and with most effect Love and meicy come in, 
most often, as half-reluctant afterthoughts And so, after 
telling the rustics of Ulcome how fai distant was the multi- 
tude of men from that holiness, which he had painted in 
sublimely impossible colours and held out to them as the 
absolute preiequisite of salvation (and assuredly his congre- 
gation, except for the Rectory party, to a man belonged to 
that multitude), he begins reluctantly to hedge wish to 
speak to you, my brethren, not as if aliens from God’s mercies, 
but as partakers of His gracious covenant in Christ ’ This 
would do for Uicombe For his Oxford readers something a 
little stronger was needed So he adds, in the second edition 
"and for this reason m especial peril, since those only can incur 
the sin of making void His covenant, who have the privilege 
of It Yet neither do I speak to you’ (he is addressing Uicombe 
again) "as wilful and obstinate sinners, exposed to the immi- 
nent risk of forfeiting, or the chance of having forfeited, your 
hope of heaven But I feat ’ Poor farmers and labourers, 
where were they^ "Be you content’ he comforted them "with 
nothing short of perfection, exert yourselves day by day to 
grow in knowledge and grace, that, if so be, you may at 
length attain to the presence of Almighty God ’ Or did he, 
perhaps, add part of ]bs final exhortation for the benefit of the 
University public, for which the sermon was printed^ 

The thickest root of Newman’s religious life lay in an 
unanalysed, he would have said unanalysable, sentiment - a 
deep and terrifying sense of sin In his first University sermon, 
pleached a month earlier, he put his finger on the distinction, 
as he saw it, between philosophy and religion "The philoso- 
pher confesses himself to be imperfect, the Christian feels 
himself to be sinful and corrupt ’ This sense of sin he shared, 
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of course, with religious men of all ages, and patticukrly with 
his own contemporaiies But with him it came first and over- 
shadowed everything else It drove him, like a child running 
from the terror of the dark to be comfoited by its mother, into 
the consolations of religion - into, finally, the arms of his 
adopted Mother, the Church of Rome, and his Father, St 
Philip Neri It is the dominant theme of seimon after sermon, 
from the earliest to the latest ^This seciet dominion of sin’ 
was the subject of a parish sermon he preached while he was 
still curate of St Clement’s ‘Who is there’ he asked his con- 
gregation in 1832 ‘but would be sobered by an actual sight 
of the flames of hell-fire and the souls therein hopelessly 
enclosed^’ ‘It is’ he wrote in the Apologia ‘because of the 
intensity of the evil which has possession of mankind, that a 
suitable antagonist (1 e the Church of Rome) has been pro- 
vided against it ’ 

The Rickards’s came back to Ulcombe before the Newmans 
left, and all four became instantly fast friends Harnett wrote 
and told her mother and Mary all the details of the meeting, 
and how Mr Rickards (who had a terrifying reputation as a 
judge of character) had put John through his paces, and how 
she herself had a headache Here is the delightful beginmng of 
Mary’s answer ‘I sit down, dear Harriett, in a frenzy of 
dehght, sorrow, impatience, aflFection and admiration, delight 
at your happiness, sorrow at your letter, disappointment, 
impatience to see you, admiration at you all > How much I 
should like ro know Mr and Mrs Rickards ’ And yet, I don’t 
know, perhaps I should be afraid, but no, I should not be 
afraid O Harnett 1 1 want to say such an immense number of 
things, and I cannot say one I will try to be a little quiet, 
but how IS It possible while Mamma is reading to Aunt your 
charming description of John’s “ordeal”^ Poor girl with a 
headache, poor girl - “outrageous”, sweet giiF nice girP 
dear girP Oh, what shall I begin with^’ 

From Ulcombe Newman, leaving Harriett behind him, 
went to the Bowdens and then to Mudiford ‘A very bracing 
place,’ he wrote to his mother ‘and the air and bathing did 
me more good than the air and sea of Worthing or the Island, 
The sands are beautiful. The truth must be spoken The air of 
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Oxford does not suit me I feel it directly I return to it ’ News 
of his fellow-tutor, Tyler’s, coming depattuie from Oxford 
had reached him Copleston had already been appointed to the 
Bishopric of Llandaff Clearly great changes were impending 
at Oriel But, after Ulcombe and Mudifoid and a Long 
Vacation for once spent away from business, he felt his spirits 
rise, as they always, ‘most happily, use at the prospect of 
danger, trial, or any call upon me for unusual exertion, and 
as I came outside the Southampton coach to Oxford, I felt as 
if I could have rooted up St Mary’s spire, and kicked down the 
Radcliffe ’ An ominous jest But no particular danger awaited 
him in Oxford He went back happily to his pupils, and 
played the fiddle with Blanco White ‘He has an exquisite ear 
I wish I could tempt him to Brighton ’ 

The first part of the next year (1827) passed very unevent- 
fully. Toothache took him to London in February, where he 
looked up Bowden in Somerset House and found him ‘pre- 
pared for my arrival by a notice in the Morning Post among 
the “fashionable arxivals” Fine subject for quizzing for 
my pupils’’ He gossiped easily to his mother ‘The new 
Bishop [Lloyd] presented himself in his wig in church last 
Sunday He is much disfigured by it, and not known People 
say he had it on hind part before ’ In June a slight shadow 
fails across him - he finds that he cannot escape being an 
examiner in the Schools in the near future And all is not going 
quite smoothly at Oriel ‘We are having rows as thick as 
blackberries ’ He had ‘hunted’ two men out of the College 
m the previous month But the tone of his letters home is 
hghthearted ‘What a thing it is to be vigorous, J [Jemima], 
and to be digmfied, H [Harnett] I am so digmfied it is quite 
overpowering ’ His party was beginnmg to grow round him 
‘I cannot but feel most grateful to you for your landness to 
me, which has indeed, I can say without affectation, been to 
me that of an elder brother’ wrote Henry Wilberforce to his 
tutor, confessing his jealousy of another young man of whom 
Newman was making a good deal, ‘while I am deprived of the 
advantage which, however, I prize, I believe, as much as he 
can ’ This was Golightly, of whom the reader will hear again, 
at a later date 
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In September Newman and Robert Wilberforce stayed at 
Ulcombe with the Rickards’s, and Mrs Rickards wiote 
admiringly to Harnett H trust we shall keep John till he 
must go to Oxford . His looks bespeak that he has been 
reading too hard He was very tired all the evening, but we 
managed to talk a good deal, and R Wilbeifoice was as merry 
as he generally is This moimng I was treated by all three 
gentlemen coming into the drawing-ioom after breakfast, 
when a long discussion began which lasted near two hours 
And now here is John come to keep me company, or 
rather to be plagued by the children I wish you only could 
see him with both on his lap in the great armchair, pulling 
off and putting on his glasses ’ On the following day, a Thurs- 
day, rainy and cold ^We have actually fires in each sitting- 
room The gentlemen are all together m the larger room 
employed upon the Epistle to the Romans. I cannot 
describe to you the enjoyment I have in listemng There is no 
intellectual pleasure so great 01 any from which one ought to 
profit so much as such conversation We have read one 
of Keble’s hymns all together and shall have more of them I 
hope ’ 

The hymns weie The Christian Year^ which had just been 
published 

From Ulcombe Newman went for a few days to stay with 
the Wilberforces at Highwood, and was "much taken with Mr 
Wilbeiforce It is seldom indeed we may hope to see such 
simplicity and unaffected humility, in one who has been so 
long moving in the intrigues of public hfe and the circles of 
private flattery.’ In spite of his gradual drift away from 
Evangelicalism - the fitmament in which William Wilberforce 
was the brightest star - he was still in sympathy with Evan- 
gelicals In the strong religious atmosphere of Highwood he 
felt perfectly at home, with its daily morning and evemng 
prayers fully as long as Matins and Evensong, and its home- 
made Sunday services attended by neighbouis. The complete 
unworldliness of the old philanthropist was in accord with 
his own scale of values. The Wilberforce fortune was running 
out, the sons "found themselves’ as Mozley said "moving 
adrift from the world they had belonged to ’ But they were 
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too fond of their father and too unworldly themselves to feel 
the least resentment at the comparative poverty to which 
his generosity had reduced them 

They must have been a very attractive group of young men, 
honest and humorous and high-spinted Robert was the 
quietest and most studious of the thiee brothers at Oriel, the 
most wrapped up in his friends , an intimate and colleague of 
Newsman’s, and a figure in the Movement, but never so close 
to the great man as his younger brother Henry Whether, as 
he afterwards told a friend, it was true or not that he had 
suspicions, about this time, of Newman^s samty, it would 
seem that there was something in Newman’s mind which he 
disliked and distrusted And although, in the end, he too 
jomed the Roman Church, his conversion was due to Man- 
ning’s rather than to Newman’s influence But Henqr, charm- 
ing and impressionable and talkative, and equally unambitious, 
was from the first Newman’s devoted and impudent pupil, 
follower and friend ‘That plague’, ‘that wretch’, he is called 
affectionately in Newman’s letters The story of Newman’s 
attitude over his marriage has been told already 1 He was slow 
to follow Newman to Rome - perhaps his marriage held him 
back, for he was in orders and of course knew that he must 
resign his mimstry - but he and his wife went at length ‘My 
dearest Henry’, Newman called him, sparmg as he was of 
Christian names even to his closest friends With Samuel, the 
future Bishop, Newman was never on intimate or familiar 
terms, and Tract 90 ‘gave the coup de grdce^ to their acquaint- 
ance Samuel had a robust determination to make his way in 
public life He was cast in the mould of the leader, not of the 
disciple. As Henry said, he was the kind of man who was 
always on the platform at a public meeting and always spoke. 

Newman had no lectures in the autumn He was set free 
for his duties as an examiner in the Schools The two recently 
elected Fellows - Robert Wilberforce and Hurrell Ftoude - 
were added to the tutorial staff, Pusey having refused to be- 
come a tutor Wilberforce, Froude, and Pusey were all d^- 
bling at this time in liturgical studies - they went round to 
Blanco White’s lodgings to learn from the ex-priest the order 
1 See p 41 
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of the Roman Service of the Breviary Newman was not yet 
quite at this point But he found his rooms full of the ancient 
Fathers 'Huge fellows they aie, but very cheap - one folio 
costs a shilling What with dipping into these irresistible 
folios 3 and attending to his mother's troubles - we are not 
told what these were, they may have been financial, or con- 
nected with the tiresome Charles, but, whatever they were, 
' dear J ohn Henry is, as usual, my guardian angel ' - what with 
these distractions, preparation for his examineiship in the 
Schools was being scamped Oriel was humming, too, with 
discussion about its new Provost Copleston had been con- 
secrated to his Bishopric and resigned the custody of Oriel* 
Who was to succeed^ In these discussions Newman took, as 
by right, a leading part 


3 SHOCK 

On November 26 Newman, while examimng in the schools, 
was suddenly taken ill. His collapse was apparently complete. 
He was at once ‘leeched on the temples' Robert Wilberforce 
took charge of him - perhaps it was then that he began to 
have doubts of Newman's sanity - and carried him off to 
Highwood to consult a Dr Babington, who became his 
‘valued medical advisor' for many years He stayed at first 
with the Wiibeiforces By December 1 1 he thought himself 
well enough to return to Oxford, and wrote a very disin- 
genuous account of his illness to his mother ‘I have been at 
Wilberfoice's several days, finding myself tired with my 
Oxford work, he kindly proposed it and I accepted it ’ But 
Mr Babington put his foot down His patient travelled to 
Brighton on December 14 and remained there until the end 
of January 

Very little indeed is known about this mysterious illness of 
Newman's It made a profound impression upon his mind - 
‘I was beginning to prefer intellectual excellence to moral I 
w^s drifting in the direction of liberalism I was rudely 
awakened from my dream at the end of 1827 by two great 
blows - illness and bereavement ’ Does not the language of 
this passage in the Apologia suggest that the illness was not a 
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mere physical illness^ Is not this suggestion powerfully re- 
inforced by the otherwise incomprehensible suspicions of 
Robert Wilberforce about his sanity^ The illness was, almost 
beyond doubt, a hysterical breakdown, than which nothing 
can be more terrifying to a man of active mind or, to a man of 
Newman’s type, seem more evidently a visitauon of divine 
wrath ‘Where have I erred would be his private inter- 
rogatory, as he climbed back shudderingly from the abyss, so 
suddenly opened beneath his confident feet 

There were two conceivable answers The first, hardly 
within the compass then of either Newman or Dr Babington, 
was that he had betrayed his human inheritance, branded as 
sinful what had been given him in the course of nature, sur- 
rendered himself to a creed of fear, and had yet behaved as 
though there were no impediments to the free expenditure of 
every ounce of nervous energy I do not say this was the right 
answer I have already tried to suggest that the psycho- 
logical laws which we have so far formulated do not ade- 
quately explain the behaviour of a Newman The weakness 
of the answer is obvious at once After his breakdown New- 
man went on as before, only more so, and with increased and 
inci easing demands upon his nervous energy Yet there was 
no further actual breakdown, in spite of the fact that the cir- 
cumstances attending his secession to Rome were infinitely 
more painful and trying than the trivial immediate cause of 
his breakdown m November 1827, which was, certainly, his 
inability to play the part of an examiner as he felt it ought to 
be played There may, evidently, have been secret factors at 
work in 1827 of which we know nothing at all There must, 
if our psychologists are right, have been some powerful and 
deep-seated conflict, which necessitated collapse as the only 
way out of an intolerable situation It is, at least, very curious 
that the second, and worse, collapse took place in the actual 
scene of his first collapse Thefi he was an examinee, unable to 
do himself justice; noiP he was himself an examiner Is theie 
not, in that simple fact, given the morbid war between his 
members, enough to satisfy modern psychological theory > 
Psychopathological breakdowns are never the result of a 
single cause, the apparent cause is ‘the last straw that breaks 
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the earners back’ All his life Newman had lived under a 
continual strain, he was two men at once, the master and the 
sej-vant, the one ambitiously determined to leave his mark 
upon the world, the other going in perpetual fear of conse- 
quences, the one always successful, the other always turning 
success into failure These are crude verbal representations of 
a conflict, too subtle to be exactly described, in which each 
half of his personality changed, like Proteus, in the very grasp 
of the other An observant friend told him once that he had 
had a near escape of being a stutterer Stuttering is a well- 
known symptom of nervous strain The ^near escape’ is 
significant of Newman’s peculiar power of preventing his 
repressions from wrecking his conscious life For the most 
part the conflict remained out of sight Sometimes it emerged 
into consciousness, in the form of a struggle between self- 
will and obedience to the will of God. It was generally pos- 
sible, then, to effect a reconciliation, it was the will of God that 
he should be an active minister of the Gospel But these 
periods of, so to speak, sanctified success always came to a 
more or less catastrophic end, the servant found some new 
way of betraying the master The first period of his tutorship 
ended in a nervous breakdown, the second period in a losing 
battle with the Provost, the leadership of the ‘Movement’ 
in the abandonment of his whole position, his whole history 
in the Roman Church was one long series of enthusiastic 
advances and painful failures The blame for these failures 
is put by his biographer on outside causes, such as the counter- 
scheming of Cardinal Manning, but part of it at least rested 
with Newman himself, in that the whole man was never 
engaged in the advance He went forward with an absurd 
disregard of facts, caution stayed behmd, with his other self. 
Only at the very end of his life, sitting enthroned at Trinity 
in his Cardinal’s robes and receiving the ladies of Oxford 
‘in semi-royal state’, enjoying the pomp without the reality 
of power, was he suffered to remain in the eyes of the world 
at the height of his achievement 

In the Schools in 1827 the conflict between success and 
failure took a ludicrously trivial and yet temporarily disastrous 
form. For two years his masterful self had had a clear run 
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He had been building up a position of authority and dignity 
and influence over others ‘I am so dignified it is quite over- 
powering ’ The idea of examining in the Schools was distaste- 
ful to him, he did not want to do it, but he had to give way 
Why was he so reluctant^ He could not have explained. The 
work was nothing Any reasonably well-equipped college 
tutor could take it xn his stride. Beyond doubt the reason for 
his reluctance was that the Schools were associated with his 
extraordinary collapse in 1820 He must revisit that scene, 
and strut on its stage in false colours, and he must go through 
the whole business without any religious sanction As a tutor, 
he could always tell himself that he was carrying out his 
ordination vow As examiner he was a purely secular official 
How could he sit in judgement upon others, when he had been 
found wanting himself^ The conflict, so nakedly present, was 
irresolvable, except by flight Flight was out of the question 
A breakdown, complete enough to make return impossible, 
was the inevitable result 

Such, at any rate in general outline, would be a modern 
psychologist’s answer to the self-questioning of the con- 
valescent There is no hint that any idea of the kind sug- 
gested Itself to Newman This ghastly glimpse of the abyss 
was a direct warmng from God that he had been travelling 
upon the wrong road This was the land of thing that hap- 
pened to a man when he began to think for himself, " to prefer 
intellectual excellence to moral’ He had been wanting m 
obedience to God’s will That will must have been clearly 
expressed, or how could he be punished for not following it^ 
The dangerous path of independent thought must be retraced 
Fortunately he had not travelled very far along it To what 
point must he go back^ Not, certainly, to Evangelicalism. 
The logic of Flawkins, the saintliness of Pusey, had made 
that refuge impossible To what, then, but God’s visible 
Church, overlaid by human error, but still surely to be dis- 
covered by one now so desperately in need of authoritative 
guidance^ And his pupils^ Had he been honestly discharging 
his sacred mission towards them^ Was it not his duty to re- 
double his spiritual efforts on their behalf^ On some such 
lines as these his thoughts must have been moving as he 
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journeyed down to Brighton on December 14 But his diary 
and his letteis tell us nothing We have only the course of 
events to use in our reconstruction, and that strange sentence 
in the Apologia ‘I was rudely awakened from my dream at 
the end of 1827 by two great blows - illness and bereave- 
ment ’ 

At Brighton he found his mother and his three sisters - 
Jemima and Mary returned from a visit to Ulcombe ‘It is 
enough’ Mary had written to him on the day after he was 
taken ill ‘to make one feel glad only to look at Mr Rickards 
and Mrs Rickards makes me laugh so O John* how absurd 
of me to tell you all this, which you know How I long to see 
you * I can fancy your face ~ there, it is looking at me ’ And 
a week later, having got back to Brighton, she wrote to her 
brother again (not knowing that he was ill) telling him how 
Mr Rickards had advised her to read a number of earnest 
books and to turn ‘Telemachus’ into verse Poor Maryl 
How determined they all were to make an earnest young 
lady of her* ‘I am so impatient to see you How long is it 
before you come^ Can it be three, nearly four weeks ^ I think 
It seems longer since I saw you than evei before Dearest 
John, your most affectionate sister, MSN’ 

Mary was the best medicine for John in this strange mental 
agony of his, about which he dared not speak to anyone But 
Brighton held another distraction - Pusey, recovering like 
Newman from a breakdown of health And there was this 
important topic of the Provostship to discuss Who should 
succeed Copleston^ It must be either Keble or Hawkins 
There was no one else in the running, except Tyler But Tyler, 
to his own bitter chagrin, was held to have lost his chance by 
his recent acceptance of the London rectory of St Giles-in- 
the-Fields The two friends consulted earnestly together and 
decided that they must vote for Hawkins* Pusey had, in fact, 
already written to Keble and told him so Newman followed 
suit, with a longer and considerably more tactful letter, to 
which Pusey added a postscript This done, Newman settled 
down to spend a quiet Christmas with his family, and to 
formulate his New Year resolutions m the light of the lesson 
which he supposed himself to have learned. 
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Early in the New Year, on January 3, two visitors came to 
stay with the Newmans, Maria and Fanny Giberne Maria 
Giberne was a sister-in-law of the Rev Waiter Mayers, New- 
man’s old schoolmaster and friend - a tall dark handsome 
girl, an artist, a good talker and letter-writei, and a warm 
admirer of Newman She followed him into the Roman 
Church, became a nun, ‘Sister Maria Pia’, and died in a 
convent at Autun in 1885 

The following account of the tragedy of January 5 is taken 
from a letter written by Sister Maria Pia to Cardinal Newman 
more than fifty years later 

‘I forget about the dinner and evening on that day for I 
was doubtless under considerable awe of you in those first 
days, but the next day Mi Woodgate and Mr Williams dined 
there, and dear Mary sat next you, and I was on the othei side, 
and while eating a bit of turkey she turned her face towards 
me, her hand on her heart, so pale, and a dark ring round 
her eyes, and she said she felt ill, and should she go away^ 
I asked you and she went I longed to accompany her, but 
dared not foi fear of making a stir It was the last time I saw 
her alive Soon aftei Jemima went after her, and then your 
Mother, looking so distiessed, and she said, '‘John, I never 
saw Mary so ill before, I think we must send for a doctor ” 
You answered as if to cheer her, “Ah, yes. Mother, and don’t 
forget the fee ” Next mormng Harriett came to walk with 
us about one o’clock - after the doctor had been, I think - 
but though she said Mary had had a very bad night, she did 
not seem to apprehend danger We went to dine with a friend, 
and only returned to your house about nine I felt a shock 
m entering the house, seeing no one but you - so pale and so 
calm, and yet so inwardly moved, and how, when I asked you 
to pray with us for her, you made a great effort to quiet your 
voice, sitting against the table, your eyes on the fire, and you 
answered, “I must tell you the truth, she is dead already ” 
You told us a little about her, with gasping sobs in your 
voice, and then you left us,’ 

In this way fell the hammer of God for the second 
time. 
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Newman made a fatiguing journey back to Oxfoid, and 
arrived at Oriel a day or two before the election of Provost 
Hawkins 

The election was merely formal There was no other can- 
didate Keble had withdrawn Newman’s influence was evi- 
dently decisive If he had supported Keble, such was his 
ascendancy now in the College that Keble would probably 
have been elected He preferred Hawkins because he knew 
Hawkins well, and had an affectionate respect for him, while 
Keble was hardly more than an acquaintance , Hawkins was a 
disciplinarian and a man of method and business, Keble was 
not, he supposed Hawkins to think much as he did on reli- 
gious and College and University matters, and Keble to think 
very differently When Froude urged ‘that Keble, if Provost, 
would bring in with him quite a new world, that donnishness 
and humbug would be no more in the College, nor the pride 
of talent, nor an ignoble secular ambition’, he merely laughed 
and said they were only electing a Provost, not an angel 
And when a former Fellow, described by Mozley as ‘a quaint 
patriarchal man, with a century of wisdom on bus still young 
shoulders’, wrote ‘You don’t know Hawkins as well as I do. 
He will be sure to disappoint you’, he paid no attention to 
the warning Nor did he ever regret his action , for it made him 
Vicar of St Mary’s and gave him a new power of influencing 
Oxford, It led to the loss of his tutorship, and therefore left 
him free to devote his time to the Church, and so it led to the 
Tracts and the Movement, and in the end to Rome Pusey, on 
the contrary, mourned over it to the end of his life 

At first all seemed to be going excellently At the end of the 
new Piovost’s fiist year Newman wrote to Rickards defend- 
ing Hawkins against ill-natured criticism • ‘If X has railed to 
you, don’t believe him We have gone through the year 
famously ’ The number of the hated gentlemen commoners 
had been reduced by more than half The ‘incurables’ were 
sent down for good Discipline was tightened up all round. 
‘Unprepared candidates’ were refused admission The Chapel 
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sermon at the Sacrament was revived The lecture system 
was entirely reorgamzed Fust classes were once more loom- 
ing in the offing It was true that the Provost did not seem to 
be in very good spirits 'He has not (nor should a Head) taken 
the initiative in these innovations, but has always approved - 
sometimes kept abreast with us - and at Collections has slain 
the bad men manfully ' 

Hawkins, it is clear, had begun to feel that he was being 
driven by his team of tutors a good deal faster and farther 
than he wanted to go No doubt first classes were excellent 
things But after all Oriel did not exist to gain a brace or so 
of first classes every year. Hawkms recalled that Copleston 
was apt to be sarcastic about 'the quackery of the Schools' 
Copleston had had no qualms about the state of Oiiel, 
whether the Fellows or the undergraduates Were things 
really so bad as Newman made out^ Was it really a sound 
move to frighten all the men of good family away ^ Hawkins's 
sensitive nostrils sniffed the reforming breeze. There was 
• surely a strange heretical smell in it, faint but extremely 
disagreeable. 

In March, 1828, the new Provost resigned the living 
of St Mary’s, and Newman was appointed Vicar in his 
place 

The Church of St Mary the Virgm stands, as all the world 
that has visited Oxford knows, in the High Street, between 
All Souls and Brasenose It is commonly called the Umver- 
sity Church, because it is used for the Umversity sermons, 
which are preached every Sunday morning in full term and 
on certain other occasions by the Divimty Professors or the 
so-called Select Preachers in rotation 'before the University'. 
It is also the scene of the biennial Bampton Lectures and of 
a Latin Commumon when term is about to open But in fact 
St Mary's is not a Umversity Church at all It is an ordinary 
church, with a parish in the middle of Oxford, and the ad vow- 
son belongs to Oriel, whose founder Adam de Brome was 
Rector of St Mary's in the early fourteenth century 

Up to the time of Newman’s appointment the Vicar of St 
Mary's had been content with 'the High Street shop- 
keepers and their housemaids' who formed the staple of his 
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congiegations But Newman, whether by accident or de- 
sign, changed all this His pupils at Oriel naturally, as he put it, 
followed him on to sacred ground He could not help writing 
his setmons with them in his mind His leputation as a 
preacher grew with astonishing swiftness Other under- 
giaduates from other Colleges caught the contagion from 
Oriel Young dons followed suit In a shoit space of time the 
Sunday afternoon parish service and sermon at St Mary’s 
became a de facto University institution far bettei attended and 
more influential than the two Univeisity sermons 1 There 
were those at Oxford who resented this bitterly - among them 
possibly the previous Vicar, certainly the new Vicar’s own 
brother The English public, at large, even many of the 
country cleigy, got it into their heads that Newman preached 
in the ‘University Church’ by Umversity appointment ‘This 
natural mistake’ Frank complained indignantly ‘immensely 
enhanced his importance ’ Rank Newman, now a Fellow 
of Balliol, went regularly to hear his brother in the pulpit, but 
never gained from his sermons ‘ the instruction or the pleasure 
that others did Distiust had sunk roots too deep ’ The old 
apostate viciously underlined the last six words 

These scimons at St Mary’s continued over a period of 
fifteen years, from Newman’s induction in 1828 to his resigna- 
tion in 1843, with only an occasional break Many of them 
were collected in the seven volumes of his Plain and Parochial 
Sermons Some of Newman’s characteristics as a preachet have 
been noticed already But no reader can form an accurate 
impression, whether of his art or of his message, if he leaves 
the sermons themselves unread I have said that the message 
was, in the mam, a message of fear, and that the use of fear to 
carry the pauseless argument home was his most favourite 
device It is but fair to quote a contrary opinion ‘A tone, not 
of fear, but of infinite pity,’ declared J A Froude ‘runs 
through them all, and along with it a resolution to look facts 
in the face, not to fly to evasive generahties about infinite 
mercy and benevolence, but to examine what revelation really 
has added to our knowledge, either of what we are or what 

1 Up to the end of the last century there was an afternoon as well as a 
morning sermon preached ‘before the University’ 
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lies before us The contradiction is perhaps not so flat as it 
may seem In Newman’s subtle technique pity was only a 
variant of fear The facts which the preacher looked in the 
face were facts, as he beheved, of terrible urgency The con- 
sequence of disobedience was dreadful and certain His 
humanity pitied those who refused to live as he bade them, 
his theology allowed them no hope He might, in his softer 
moments, lead his congregation to ‘imagining by a stretch of 
fancy the feelings of those who, having died in faith, wake up 
to enjoyment ’ But the enjoyment of heaven was not to be 
puichased by the enjoyment of earth And the unspeakable 
excellence of the lot which awaited the few bore, on its reverse 
side, the unspeakable misery of the lot which awaited the 
many 

I have suggested, also, that the sermons are rich not only m 
logic but in rhetoric - meanmg by the word not a florid use 
of language for its own sake, but the exquisitely simple literary 
art which gives body to abstract argument without seeming 
to do so, and concentrates itself every now and then into some 
specially moving illustration It is fair, agam, to quote the 
contrary opimon of Professor Stewart, who thinks the style 
of Newman’s preaching in his Anglican days deliberately 
‘austere, unadorned, even bald’ At first sight the sermons 
may have this look But the art - the rhetorical art - is there, 
in the very baldness of the carefully phrased and grouped 
sentences, in the sudden illumination which one sentence will 
give to all the rest, one paragraph to the argument which 
has gone before, and it is the more effective because it is 
unobtrusive I open a volume at random, and find such a 
sentence as this ‘We are two or three selves at once, m the 
wonderful structure of our minds, and can weep while we 
smile, and labour while we meditate ’ Or this ‘Had we no 
bodies, and were a revelation made to us that there was a race 

1 Short Studies, iv 200 Since the above was written I have noticed a 
passage m a letter of F W Faber^s, written in 1836, explaining his 
reconstruction of his religious beliefs under Newman’s influence 
‘Under God’s grace, I will raise my superstructure of love upon a solid 
groundwork of holy fear — the hegtnmng of wisdom, the persuader of 
men * 
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who had bodies as well as souls, what a number of powerful 
objections should we seem to possess against that revelation! ’ 
Or this ‘Still there is joy in heaven, though no echo of it 
leaches the earth ’ Or I find such a passage as the following, 
with Its evident memory of a horror which had hung over his 
own mind in November 1827, and must have been famihar to 
many of his overstrained heaters 

‘For one instant a horrible dread overwhelmed Him, when 
He seemed to ask why God had forsaken him Doubtless 
“that voice was for our sakes” . . Perhaps it was intended to 
set before us an example of a special trial to which human 
nature is subject, whatever was the real and inscrutable man- 
ner of It in Him, who was all along supported by an inherent 
Divinity, I mean that of sharp agony, hurrying the mmd on 
to vague terrors and strange, inexplicable thoughts, and is, 
therefore, graaously recorded, for our benefit, in the history 
of His death, “who was tempted, in all points, like as we are, 
yet without sin 

Or, to take one further illustration (worth quoting not only 
as a piece of almost perfect figurative prose, but for its bearing 
on the preacher's own thought) 

‘Such is the City of God, the Holy Church Catholic 
throughout the world, manifested in and acting through what 
IS called in each country the Church visible, which visible 
Church really depends solely on it, on the invisible, - not on 
civil power, not on princes or any child of man, not on en- 
dowments, not on Its numbers, not on anything that is seen, 
unless indeed heaven can depend on earth, eternity on time, 
Angels on men, the dead on the living The unseen world 
through God’s secret power and mercy encroaches upon this, 
and the Church that is seen is just that portion of it by which 
It encroaches, and thus though the visible Churches of the 
Saints m this world seem rare, and scattered to and fro, like 
islands in the sea, they are in truth but the tops of the ever- 
lasting hills, high and vast and deeply rooted, which a deluge 
covers ’ 

Of the manner of the preacher, and of the extraordinary 
effect which his sermons had upon the young men who flocked 
to hear him, there is no lack of evidence The best account. 
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perhaps, is Principal Shairp’s ^ Shairp’s description refers to 
the late thirties, but it is equally apphcable to the whole period 
of Newman’s vicarship 

‘The service was very simple, - no pomp, no ritualism 
the most remarkable thing was the beauty, the silver mtona- 
tion, of Mr Newman’s voice, as he read the Lessons. It seemed 
to bring new meanmg out of the familiar words ... When 
he began to preach, a stranger was not likely to be much 
struck, especially if he had been accustomed to pulpit oratory 
of the Boanerges sort Here was no vehemence, no declama- 
tion, no show of elaborated argument, so that one who came 
prepared to hear “a great intellectual effort” was almost sure 
to go away disappointed ... The delivery had a pecuharity 
which It took a new hearer some time to get over Each 
separate sentence, or at least each short paragraph, was 
spoken rapidly, but with great clearness of intonation, and 
then at its close there was a pause lasting for nearly half a 
minute, 2 and then another rapidly but clearly spoken sentence, 
followed by another pause It took some time to get over 
this, but, that once done, the wonderful charm began to dawn 
on you . . He laid his finger - how gently, yet how power- 
fully! -- on some inner place in the hearer’s heart, and told 
him things about himself he had never known till then. ^ 
Subtlest truths, which it would have taken philosophers pages 
of circumlocution and big words to state, were dropt out by 
the way in a sentence or two of the most transparent Saxon 
. . And the tone of voice in which they were spoken, once 
you grew accustomed to it, sounded like a fine strain of 
unearthly music Through the silence of that high Gothic 
building the words fell on the ear hke the measured drippings 
of water in some vast dim cave ’ 

This description fails only to do justice to the occasions 
when the preacher exercised his full power of movmg his 
hearers This was all the more tremendous for being com- 
monly held in reserve Such an occasion is vividly described 
by J A Froude Newman had been picturmg the incidents of 

1 Studies in 'Poetry and Philosophy But I have taken the quotation from 
Ward’s Lafe of Newman 

% ‘half a minute’ is not to be taken hterally 
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Christ’s passion ' Then he paused For a few moments there 
was a breathless silence Then, in a low clear voice, of which 
the faintest vibration was audible in the faithest corner of St 
Mary’s, he said, "'Now I bid you recollect that He to Whom 
these things were done was Almighty God ” It was as if an 
electric shock had gone through the church, as if every person 
present undeistood for the first time the meaning of what he 
had all his life been saying ’ 

At this date the Vicar of St Mary’s was also responsible for 
the cure of Littlemore, a village lying on the high ground 
beyond Iffley, three miles to the south-east of Oxford There 
was no church or chapel at Littlemore, and no means of serv- 
ing the parishioners except by house-to-house visiting The 
new Vicar took this part of his work no less seriously than the 
rest Almost every dav he rode or walked to Littlemore, 
‘almost always’ says MoHey ‘with some young friend, who 
greatly valued the privilege ’ Frank, in spite of his growing 
distrust of Ills brother’s opinions and his own movement to 
the left, used to help him at first by going out to Littlemore 
himself The sight of Newman striding rapidly in his black 
tail-coat along the road towards IfHey was one which became 
very familiar to Oxford men during these fifteen years Other 
men might have found the walk becoming monotonous, even 
though the Iffley road a hundred years ago was a winding 
country lane, instead of the dull suburban thoroughfare it is 
to-day But Newman loved it Every yard of it became a part 
of himself He trod it in every variety of mood, from confi- 
dence to despair, down to the day when he turned his back 
upon Oxford and stumbled bhndly along it, wetting his com- 
pamon’s hand with his tears 

So Newman was again living two lives at once The occu- 
pation of his mmd with the double work of the tutorship and 
St Mary’s prevented him from dwelling too much on the loss 
of his youngest sister But whenever the pressure slackened 
the sense of desolating grief took its place The tears welled 
up, whenever he thought of her It agonized him that he and 
his sisters could only talk of Mary in the third person as if 
she were no more than a stick or a stone He urged Jemima 
(who, like himself, had a passion for dates and anniversaries 
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and past things) to write down all the trivial things she could 
remember of her sister, so that they might keep the memory, 
at least, of her personality alive To his mother, however, 
the young Vicar wrote with his usual careful avoidance of 
depressing topics ‘I take most vigorous exercise, which does 
me much good I have learned to leap (to a certain point) 
which IS a larking thing for a don The exhilaration of going 
quickly through the an is for my spirits very good ’ He meant, 
naturally, jumping on hoiseback, not with his own long legs, 
though imagination abandons the latter vision with extreme 
unwillingness Out riding every day, by his doctor’s orders, 
in the lovely month of May, he felt the beauty of the country- 
side with an almost painful intensity H wish it were possible 
for words to put down those indefimte, vague and withal 
subtle feelings which quite pierce the soul and make it sick 
Dear Mary seems embodied in every tree and hid behind 
every hill ’ Still, in June, ‘not one half-hour passes but dear 
Mary’s face is before my eyes’, and when, in November, he 
is taking his solitary morning ride, ‘I have learned to like 
dying trees and black meadows - swamps have their grace 
and fogs their sweetness A solemn voice seems to chant from 
everytlung I know whose voice it is - her dear voice ’ How 
much of Newman is in that ‘ solemn voice ’ ’ Because Mary was 
dead, she must be thought of no more as the gay spontaneous 
child, whose breathless letters to her adored brother touch the 
stranger’s heart to read after a hundred years All that made 
her humanly lovable must be discarded now She is holy 
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Secret Forces 
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I FROUDE AND ISAAC WILLIAMS 

How real was Newman’s love for Maiy^ The answer, if one 
goes by the book, would have to be that he loved her because 
she so ardently loved him On her birthday, in 1826, he never 
troubled to write to her He put his biithday wishes into a 
letter to Harriett ‘Pray wish Mary, from me, many happy 
returns of this day, and tell her I hope she will grow a better 
girl every year, and I think her a good one I love her very 
much, but I will not say (as she once said to me) I love her 
better than she loves me ’ He took her, poor Mary, while she 
lived, as so much impressible human material In the stilted 
poem Consolations in Bereavement which he sent to Harriett in 
the April after her death, the thought is more for the living 
than the dead Perhaps that is as it should be, given the title 
of the poem. But it is hard not to feel a little impatience with 
the egotism of the postscript ‘It goes to my heart to think 
that dear Mary herself, in her enthusiastic love of me, would 
so like them [the lines of the poem] could she see them, be- 
cause they are mine May I be patient ^ It is so difficult to 
realize what one believes, and to make these trials, as they 
are intended, real blessings ’ 

Now, however, for the first and only time in his life New- 
man was to be tied in earnest to someone else’s chariot wheels. 

‘Huriell Froude’ Lytton Strachey pronounced ‘was a 
clever young man, to whom had fallen a rather larger share 
of self-assurance and intolerance than even clever young men 
usually possess What was singular about him, however, was 
not so much his temper as his tastes The sort of ardour which 
impels more normal youths to haunt Music Halls and fall in 
love with actresses took the form, in Froude’s case, of a 
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romantic devotion to the Deity and an intense interest in the 
state of his own soul ’ 

There is just enough truth in this thumbnail sketch to make 
It pass as a caricature But in the art of biogiaphy caricatures, 
even good ones - and this is not a very good one - are bad 
substitutes for portraits ‘Human beings’ Strachey prefaced 
his ’Eminent Victorians ‘have a value which is eternal and must 
be felt for its own sake ’ Ail the more reason, suiely, for resist- 
ing the temptation to knock them down with a few clever 
phrases The ‘bright and beautiful Froude’ whom his friends 
cheiished in their memory is unrecognisiable in the self-centred 
and disagreeable youth invented by the essayist’s selective 
cunmng Froude’s own friends tell a very different story, 

‘Froude was a man’ said his younger contemporary Tom 
Mozley, speakmg for ail that wide arcle, ‘such as there are 
now and then, of whom it is impossible for those that have 
known him to speak without exceeding the bounds of com- 
mon affection and admiration ’ Lord Blackford’s description^ 
speaks of the ‘delicate features and penetrating grey eyes, not 
exactly piercing, but bright with internal conception, and 
ready to assume an expression of amusement, careful atten- 
tion, inquiry, or stern disgust, but with a basis of softness’, 
of the ‘bright low laugh when gravity had been played out’, 
of his entire freedom from any false sentiment or odour of 
sanctity Newman’s account of his friend in the Apologia 
needs to be quoted at greater length 

‘He was a man of the highest gifts - so truly many-sided, 
that It would be presumptuous in me to attempt to describe 
him, except under those aspects, in which he came before 
me. Nor have I here to speak of the gentleness and tenderness 
of nature, the playfulness, the free elastic force and graceful 
versatility of mind, and the patient winning considerateness in 
discussion, which endeared him to those to whom he opened 
his heart. . [It is m his intellectual aspect that] I speak of 
Hurrell Froude, as a man of high genius, brimful and over- 
flowing with ideas and views, in him original, which were too 
many and strong even for his bodily strength, and which 
crowded and jostled against each other in their effort after 
1 Church, Oxford Movement^ pp 50-6 
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distinct shape and expression And he had an intellect as 
critical and logical as it was speculative and bold Dying pre- 
maturely, as he did, and in the conflict and transition-state of 
opinion, his religious views never reached their ultimate 
conclusion, by the very reason of their multitude and depth ’ 
He goes on to enumerate some of these views Froude’s 
admiration of Rome, and hatred of the Reformers , his delight 
in the notion of a powerful independent hierarchical church, 
his contempt for purely Biblical religion, his reverence for 
Tradition, his ‘high severe idea of the intrinsic excellence of 
Virginity’ (the phrase which specially exasperated Strachey), 
his devotion to the Virgin and the Saints , his ‘ keen apprecia- 
tion of the idea of sanctity’, his disposition to believe in *a 
large amount of miraculous interference’ in the early and 
middle ages, his faith in the Real Presence, his preference for 
the medieval church, his ‘insight into abstract truth’ coupled 
with a love of concrete facts, his interest in the classics, m 
philosophy and art and history and ecclesiastical politics , his 
‘ eager courageous view of things ’ in general 
Newman indicates the gaps in this unusual range of in- 
terests Froude, he says, had no turn for pure theology, no 
appreciation of the ancient Fathers or of doctrinal contro- 
versies and pronouncements ‘His power of entering into the 
minds of others did not equal his other gifts ’ Mozley and 
Blachford add to the catalogue of omissions He had no ear 
for music, and no eye for colour, and though he was inter- 
ested in architecture, and had ‘a soul for beauty’, he liked 
architecture to be ‘scientific’ The dome of the jpantheon at 
Rome distressed him, because he thought it ought to have 
been built to a catenary instead of a simple semicircular curve 
But Mozley adds, also, to the catalogue of his positive quali- 
ties Above all things Froude was a hater of shams 

This hatred of shams was, indeed, the dominant feature of 
his character It was the determimng cause of his passionate 
High Chuichmanship As Newman put it, he was impatien 
of ‘the contrariety between theory and fact’, between the 
theory of the indivisible Church and her miserable subordina- 
tion to a host of compromises It was the cause, also, of the 
painful efforts in self-discipline, recorded m his published 
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Kemmns Lytton Strachey made the inevitable hilarious use of 
the opportunity which the Kematns gave him, but his hilarity 
was nothing new The enemies of the Tractarians rejoiced 
with equal and not less effective mahce Yet Froude’s "Kernmns 
(as we shall see) are not, to any reasonably humane reader, a 
subject for easy sarcasms If they are comedy at all, they are 
tragi-comedy and make more fot tears than for laughter Only 
a very shallow scepticism can extract mere amusement from 
the spectacle of a mind endeavouring to be ruler in its own 
house, in agony because it cannot control thought and desire 
in litde things as well as in great, just as impatient of ‘the 
contrariety between theory and fact’ withm itself as in the 
world at large The effort at self-discipline was impossible, 
and even a little absurd, but it was heroic The results aimed 
at may have been wrongly conceived, but they were honestly 
conceived If rehgion was real, was it altogether ridiculous to 
try to be religious in fact as well as in theory^ The con- 
temporary critics who laughed at the Kematns could do so 
because they believed in the necessity for compromise between 
their ideals and their instincts The sneers of Lytton Strachey 
are without that excuse It is legitimate to mock at the ideal , 
but to mock at the effort to realize the ideal is to beg the entire 
question 

The study of rehgion in action is a ludicrous beating of the 
wind, if the critic fails to understand that behef, whether it is 
right or wrong, whether it has been reached consciously or 
unconsciously, is in itself a rational state No man of any 
worth can lock it up in a cupboard of his mind and go his own 
way He must try to act upon it, or cease to be a coherent 
personality Experience and reason may convince him that 
his belief is wrong, it may be forced into a new pattern, or 
disintegrate^ altogether, by the upward thrust of hidden 
forces whose right to existence it has refused to recognize 
But so long as he has it, it must be dominant I may criticize 
his intelhgence for continuing to accept it, though my criti- 
cism will not be much to the point if it ignores or mis-states 
the circumstances in which his belief was formed But by 
treating belief as a pathological curiosity, unworthy of in- 
fluencing his conscious actions, I defeat my own object of 

o A — 7 
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making the dead bones live If I reduce the belief of a New- 
man or a Froude to a mere moibid symptom, I reduce them 
to puppets And what are the Smtmnt V'tctortans but a divert- 
ing puppet-show, designed to tickle the self-conceit of a 
cynical and beliedess generation^ 

Richard Fluriell Ftoude was the son of the Venerable 
Robert Fioude, Archdeacon of Totnes and Rector of Dart- 
ington in Devonshite He was the eldest of a family of eight 
Two of his younger brothers reached distinction William, 
seven years his junior, who became a railway engineer and 
naval architect, and James, ten years younger than William, 
who achieved fame as a historian and essayist Richard himself 
was born in 1803, and was two years younger than Newman 

The Archdeacon was a fine specimen of a Tory High 
Churchman of the old school He was a landowner, a justice 
of the peace, a keen rider to hounds But he was also an artist, 
an antiquary, a man of wide knowledge -- Very amiable,’ said 
Keble, ‘ but provokingly intelligent, one quite uncomfortable 
to think of, making one ashamed of going gawking about the 
world as one is wont to do, without understanding anything 
one sees ’ He ran his parish and the bench of magistrates and 
the whole countryside. Subtleties of doctrine left him umnter- 
ested. ‘ The Church itself he regarded as part of the constitu- 
tion, and the Prayer Book as an Act of Parliament which only 
folly or disloyalty could quarrel with ’ But, solid man as he 
was, he had no objection to exorcizing a ghost, and it w’as not 
the act of a conventionalist to allow the publication of his 
son’s Remains 

Richard’s mother died some time between his seventeenth 
and twenty-second year She was, according to Sir John 
Coleridge, Very beautiful in person, and dehcate in constitu- 
tion, with a higlily expressive countenance, and gifted in 
intellect with the genius and imagination which his father 
failed in ’ Richard combined the qualities and perhaps the 
defects of both parents. He had his father’s quick practical 
intelligence and retentive memory and impatience with fools, 
his mother’s charm and sensibihty, dehcate physique, idealistic 
temperament and introspective habit 

He grew up tall, straight, very thin, restlessly active; dark 
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haired, grey-eyed, handy with a tool or a pencil, passionately 
fond of sailing, ‘absolutely unlike Newman in being always 
ready to skate, sail, or ride with his friends - and, if in a scrape, 
not Pharisaical as to his means of getting out of it ’ ‘I remem- 
ber,’ wrote Lord Blachford ^e g , climbing Merton gate with 
him in my undergraduate days, when we had been out too 
late boating or skating ’ (This, by the way, was not in Froude’s 
undergraduate days , he was then a tutor of Oriel ) In every- 
thing that he did he gave an impression of intense, enjoyed 
energy He loved paradox, slang, exaggeration Solemnity 
was a bubble to be pricked whenever opportumty offered 
The hearty ‘muscular Christianity’ of a later day would have 
been a perfect target for his disrespectful irony He revelled in 
argument, which he practised without unnecessary regard for 
his opponent’s feehngs If he had a perverse pleasure, it was 
in shocking, not only his enemies, but also his friends But 
there was always a practical point in his most violent etourdenes 
He told a pious Protestant friend, who wanted to build a large 
church in a populous centre, that for most of his parishioners 
a puddmg was worth twenty prayers He scandalized the 
solemn and pedantic Palmer, who was anxious to decorate 
some manifesto with a number of dignified signatures, by 
declaring that he meant to dictate to the clergy and had no 
intention of allowing anyone else to get on the box If only 
people would avoid humbug and say what they meant ^ There 
was much in this to remind Newman of Whately, but Froude’s 
personal habits were more to ius taste than 'TOiately’s New- 
man’s senses were acute, he was thought to be the best judge 
of wine in Oriel But he detested indulgence Whately’s mon- 
strous appetite must have been a perpetual distress to him 
Froude was the most abstemious of men He and Newman 
shared the same ultimate contempt for the things of the body. 
They both hated luxury, and despised (or feared) comfort 
Both gave the smallest possible space in their lives to the 
beautification of their own immediate surroundings But there 
was a difference between them m this respect Newman had it 
in him to care for these things, Froude had not 

The boy went to school fiist at Ottery St Mary, and in 18 16 
he was sent to Eton When he was about sixteen years old he 
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had a dangerous illness He was obliged to leave Eton and 
for a time he lived the life of an invalid He passed several 
months in the caie of an aunt (or some other neai relation), 
and It was not until his health had improved that he was able 
to go home to Devonshire He had not been veiy long at 
home before Mrs Froude addressed to him one of the most 
curious letters that a mothei can evei have written to a son, 
under the same loof as herself 
This letter, which Richard carefully kept, explains so much 
in his chaiactei that it must be quoted and summarized at 
some length It takes the pretended foim of a letter to a 
stranger, and begins as follows 

‘ Sir, I have a son who is giving me a good deal of uneasiness 
at this time, from causes which I persuade myself are not 
altogether common, and having used my best judgement 
about him for seventeen years, I at last begin to think it 
incompetent to the case, and apply to you for advice 

‘From his very birth his temper has been peculiar, pleasing, 
intelligent, and attaching, when his mind was undisturbed, 
and he was in the company of people who treated him 
reasonably and kindly, but exceedingly impatient under vexa- 
tious circumstances, very much disposed to find his own 
amusement in teazing and vexing others , and almost entirely 
incoirigible when it was necessary to reprove him I never 
could find a successful mode of treating him Harshness made 
him obstinate and gloomy, calm and long displeasure made 
him stupid and sullen, and kind patience had not sufficient 
power over his feehngs to force him to govern himself His 
disposition to worry made his appearance the perpetual signal 
for noise and disturbance among his brothers and sisters, and 
this It was impossible to stop, though a taste for quiet, and 
constant weak health, made it to me almost insupportable ’ 
No parent of experience can help sympathizing with Mrs 
Froude. But it is evident that she was not free from the special 
vice of parents, the vice, namely, of trying to regulate their 
children’s behaviour by their own low standards of vitality 
Small wonder that to Hurrell, as he grew up, his vigorous 
instincts became objects of moral suspicion 

The letter goes on to point out her son’s good qualities - his 
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naturally noble temper, his relish and his good taste 'for all 
the pleasures of the imagination’, his dishke (when un- 
tempted) for his own faults As he grew older ' his mind ex- 
panded and sweetened’, 'his promising virtues became my 
most delightful hopes, and his company my greatest pleasure ’ 
Then came his illness, which he bore with the most excellent 
patience and cheerfulness When he came home, 'his manners 
were tender and kind, his conversation highly pleasing, and 
his occupations manly and rational ’ 

But alas ^ 'the ease and indulgence of home is bunging on a 
relapse into his former habits ’ The other day, in an argument, 
he told the near relation who 'has attended him through his 
illness with extraordmary tenderness that "she Ired, and 
knew she did”, without (I am ashamed to say) the smallest 
apology I am in a wretched state of health’ poor Mrs Froude 
continued 'and quiet is important to my recovery, and quite 
essential to my comfort, yet he disturbs it, for what he calls 
funny tormenting, without the slightest kind of feeling, twenty 
times a day At one time he kept one of his brothers screaming, 
from a sort of teazing play, for near an hour under my win- 
dow At another, he acted as a wolf to his baby brother, 
whom he had promised never to frighten again ’ And with 
an appeal to her correspondent for his advice, she signs herself 
'a very anxious parent, M F ’, adding the foll6wing post- 
script 'PS I have complained to him seriously of this day, 
and I thought he must have been hurt, but I am sorry to say 
that he has whistled almost ever since.’ 

A year or so later, Hurrell - he was always called by his 
second name >- went up to Oriel There he came at once under 
the influence of Keble, who was his tutor, and from that time 
onward there was small risk of his speculations taking the 
dangerous turn which his father seems to have feared 'He 
continued’, so the Archdeacon told Isaac Williams, 'to throw 
out strong paradoxes, but always for good.’ Tutor and pupil 
were formed for each other Nothing, in the life of either, is 
so delightfully easy and unaffected as their correspondence 
Keble’s High Churchmanship, a good deal more self-consaous 
and idealistic than Archdeacon Froude’s, stimulated Hurrell 
into bolder flbights than those of his elders, Keble’s winmng 
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Simplicity and consideration for others took him captive and 
riveted finally upon him the moial fetters which his mother 
had already persuaded him into wearing Keble’s scholarship 
dazzled him, he relished his humorous turn of phrase, his love 
of plain rustic speech just touched by some hint of classical 
elegance, his freedom from any sort of pose or pomposity. 
And behind, beyond, all this, the unabashed emotionalism of 
Keble’s temperament, which might perhaps have seemed a 
little sloppy, if it had not been boxed in by scholarship and 
blessed by religion, called to the simple sentimentalist, whom 
Froude’s wit and irony concealed from the world but not from 
his intimate friends And Keble, on his part, surrendered to 
the wilful charm, the impetuous energy, the respectful im- 
pertinences of his brilliant and affectionate pupil 

In 1823, when Hurrell had been up at Oriel for nearly two 
years, Keble resigned his tutorship He was tired of life in 
Oxford, ‘criticizing sermons, eating diimers, and laughing at 
Buckland and Shuttleworth^ and longing to ‘get away to 
some country curacy’ Soon after the Long Vacation had 
begun he settled down at Southrop, near Fairford, with three 
young men reading for their schools Hurrell was one, Robert 
Wilberforce another, and Isaac Williams of Trimty was the 
tlurd The reading party was almost an accidental affair It 
came about, Williams was convinced, ‘by the graaous order- 
ing of Him, who disposeth all things ’ The Provost had asked 
Keble to take Wilberforce with him Keble was not very 
keen to do so, evidently he had planned to have Hurrell all 
to himself. Two’s company, and three’s none And, besides, 
Wilberforce was a sad Evangehcal But happemng to see 
Williams still in Oxford he suggested that he should join the 
party with Wilberforce 

Isaac Williams was the son of a well-to-do Welsh barrister 
practising in London But he was born in Wales, and the 
mountains and the poetry and the passionate romanticism of 
his native land were in his blood He had the long dark sensi- 
tive Welsh face, thin pointed nose and chiselled hps, high 
forehead, black hair and sparkhng black eyes. The sensitive 
Welsh conscience was his too. When he first went to school he 
was shocked by the wickedness of other boys^ and given to 
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reflecting on the shortness of life and the transitory nature of 
ail human things ‘I was greatly taken’ he said "with Sherlock 
on death, sentences of which haunted me like some musical 
strain ’ He took to Latin as a duck to water, so that at Harrow, 
if he was told to write an Enghsh essay, he had to translate his 
ideas out of Latin into Enghsh as he wrote He took equally 
readily to ciicket But, full and happy as his life at Harrow was, 
he looked back upon it in after life with horror He remem- 
bered, with painful incredulity, "the veiy warm and strong 
attachments I formed with boys not in every case of the best 
principles ’ He shuddered at the subtle poison which he im- 
bibed from the poems of Lord Byron, left loose, so to speak, 
in the school library He mourned the total absence of rehgious 
instruction of any kind In this unspiritual state, devoted to 
cricket and Latin, dances and country visits, and quite in- 
different to religion, he came up to Trimty, "in good estima- 
tion outwardly among men, yet with ruin within me, almost 
irretrievably fixed’ Somebody suggested that he should 
compete for one of the new open scholarships, he entered 
and was elected Then Keble paid a visit to a Mr Richards, 
"an excellent old clergyman living at Aberystwyth’ who had 
once been curate of Fairford The Williams’s had come into 
possession of a large estate near by, on which they spent 
some months in the year, and Isaac was introduced to Keble 
and "rode with him on his returning home the chief part of 
the way to the Devil’s Bridge ’ Nothing particular came of 
this. But next year, on his winning the Latin Verse prize, 
Keble looked him up, and a few days later asked him to join 
the Southrop reading party. 

On all three undergraduates these summer months made 
their impression For Hurrell Froude they served to deepen 
his devotion to Keble, and gave him the friendship of Isaac 
Williams. Robert Wilberforce was a little out of the picture, 
beside the old disciple and the new Neither Froude nor 
WiUiams approved of his Low Church prinapies But the 
reading party marked the beginning of the long slow revolu- 
tion which was to carry him into the Roman Church thirty 
years later. On him too Keble’s curious spell was working 
"What a strange person ’Keble is!’ he confided one day to 
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Williams, ‘there is Law’s Serious Call Instead of leaving it 
about to do people good, I see he leads it and puts it out of 
the way, hiding it in a drawer ’ But Keble’s reverence for the 
Serious Call to a Devout and Holy hife was not far removed from 
his reverence for the Bible He said to Froude one day, while 
they were waiting for the younger man to take a coach, bring- 
ing the words out with difficulty almost at the moment of 
saying good-bye ‘Froude, the other day you called Law’s 
Senoiis Call a clevei book Isn’t that like saying that the Day 
of Judgement would be a pretty sight 

The deepest impiession of all was that made on Isaac 
Williams He came down to Southiop a happy heathen, he 
left It a miserable sinner So great can be the force of example 
on an impiessionable mind Everything about Keble struck 
him like a revelaaon Here was ‘the first man in Oxford’ bury- 
ing himself in a tiny Gloucestershire parish, simply because 
he loved the work of minis teiing to the souls of a handful of 
rustics, taking three young men into his house and teaching 
them ‘ with much pains and care without any thought of pay- 
ment, treating them on terms of absolute equality, himself 
(as his factotum used to say) ‘the greatest boy of the lot’, and 
(what was strangest of all to the Hariovian cricketer) prefer- 
ring the society of the poor to the iich and even referring to 
them as his instiuctors in the wisdom of God ‘Religion a 
reality, and a man wholly made up of love, with charms of 
conversation, thought, and kindness, beyond what one had 
experienced among boyish companions - this broke in upon 
me all at once Each of us was always delighted to walk 
with him, Wilberfoice to gather instruction for the Schools, 
and the rest of us for love’s sake ’ 

Thereafter Williams was Keble’s man All that he could 
take over from Keble he took - renunciation of the world. 
High Church theology, simplicity of language, avoidance of 
display, distrust of ‘mere intellect’ The result was not, per- 
haps, entirely happy Even Dean Church found ‘something 
forced and morbid in it ’ But there was ‘ something forced and 
morbid’ in all the Tractarians, even in Keble himself, though 
some concealed it from view more effectually than others 
Human nature cannot be made to fit a superhuman standard 
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Without showing the signs of distortion The Tractarians per- 
ceived as much for themselves, though they phrased it in 
different language 

Other undergiaduates came to Southrop in the vacations 
which followed, and fell under the same spell They were all, 
or nearly all, Oriel men, and so the soil was turned over by 
Keble for Newman’s later tillage Williams, spending much 
of his time in the vacations with Keble, came to know them 
well and to be as much at home in Oiiel as in Trinity But it 
was not until much later that he and his greatest friend at 
Trinity, W S Copeland, became intimate with Newman 
As an undeigraduate he only met Newman once, at breakfast 
with Churton, one of the Oriel Fellows ‘He did not notice 
me, and was talking all the while with Chuiton, on the subject 
of serving chuiches, and how much they would allow him for 
a Sunday He had then a less refined look about him, than 
when I knew him afterwards ’ 

When Williams went back to Oxford, after this first visit 
to Southrop, ‘preyed upon by secret shame and sorrow’, 
Froude took the place of his former compamons There is 
little with which to fill up a picture of the next two years in 
the lives of both young men They read hard for their Schools, 
and each in his different way developed what he most admired 
in Keble Froude’s letters to Keble during this period are full 
of half-digested learning, pictures of the scenery at Darting- 
ton, and accounts of adventures and misadventures on the 
watei He tells Keble how he hates Milton and ‘his, not in my 
sense of the word, poetry’, how he adores King Charles and 
Bishop Laud, how he is reading, or not reading when he 
ought to be reading, how a French fishing-boat had been held 
up for ten days within ear-shot of the people on the coast and 
Its crew was to be heard on Sunday ‘singing the Roman 
Catholic service so beautifully’, and what jolly grateful fellows 
they were There is nothing morbid in these earlier letters He 
is afraid that it is not in his stars to be ever contented, nothing 
worse than that 

In August 1825 Isaac Williams stayed with the Froudes in 
Devonshire He and Hurrell went by steamer from Cowes 
(where ‘the tantahzing sight of the beautiful yachts, with their 
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glittering sails, skimming along in the breeze *which had just 
started up after the violent rain which had fallen’, moved 
Huiieli’s soul to most unchristian covetousness) to Plymouth, 
and Isaac was sick all the way, w’hile Huiiell watched the sun 
rise and concluded that ^ there is nothing in the least sublime 
in the mere fact of being out of sight of land ’ Isaac, a little 
surprisingly, took to the Archdeacon at once, and became 
popular with the whole family Hurrell’s little btother James 
remembeied ‘his gemal laugh, the skill and heartiness with 
which he threw himself into our childish amusements, the 
inexhaustible stock of stories with which he held us spell- 
bound for hours ’ There were merry evenings on the Dart, 
picnics on the Island, and Mis Williams felt with relief, as she 
read Isaac’s letters home, that he was in a happier mood than 
he had been for the last two years 
About this time Keble sent Froude his ‘verses’ to read. 
They must have been the poems of Th Chnstmn Year - or 
some of them He had already shown them to Williams ‘care- 
fulty written out in small red books’ Williams ‘did not much 
enter into it ’ No more did Froude But it was not in Froude, 
in spite of his youth and his reverence for Keble, to say other- 
wise than he felt ‘ You seem to me ’ he wrote, after apologizing 
for his presumption, ‘to have addressed yourself too exclu- 
sively to plain matter-of-fact good sort of people . . and not 
to have taken much pains to interest and guide the feelings of 
people who feel acutely.’ Things like Gray’s he thinks, 
‘which turn melancholy to its proper account, by pointing 
out the vanity of the world without telling us so, seem to me 
more to answer the purpose.’ Sound criticism, that ‘without 
telling us so’ goes very near the essential weakness of Keble’s 
poetry And did it not need real courage, as well as independ- 
ent judgement, to say that ‘there is something which I should 
call Sternhold-and-Hopkinsy in the diction’^ Keble’s answer 
does him no less credit. ‘My dear Fellow,’ he writes ‘As Tyler 
begins when he is in a jolly mood, these are to thank you very 
much for the trouble you have taken about them there things 
of mine, and still more for your tellmg me exactly what you 
think about them, for w^ I shall hold you in greater honour 
as long as I live ’ And he goes on to say that he has no illusions 
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about his own ^ciockery' He wiil be quite content if it is of 
any use to the plain sort of good people At any rate it is the 
best he can do , and " theie is no making a silk putse out of a 
sow’s ear ’ 


2. FROUDE’s JOURNAL 

The extiacts from Hurrell Froude’s Private Journal begin 
soon after this with the New Year (1826) For the first six 
months of the year they consist of a few scattered entries, 
expressing irritation with his own idleness, but in July they 
take a serious turn From this point onwards until the extracts 
end - that is to say, from the summer of 1 826 to the summer of 
1828 during his twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth years - they 
are an arsenal of ammumtion for his enemies 

He was elected to his Oriel Fellowship at Easter 1826 ~ not 
altogether to his own surprise But his delight in his success 
knocked him off his feet ‘My dreamy sensations ’ he wrote to 
Keble a few weeks later ‘have at length subsided, and I can- 
not think how I was such a fool as to be so upset ’ He deter- 
mined to set to steadily at divimty and other sobering studies 
A Fellow of Oriel must make a serious job of his life. A little 
later he gave Keble his impressions of the personalities of the 
common room The Ket^mns do not print the names, but 
to whom else can the following description apply but New- 
man^ is to my mind the greatest gemus of the party, and I 
cannot help thinking that, some time or other, I may get to 
be well acquainted with lum, but he is very shy, and dining 
with a person does not break the ice so quickly as might be 
wished ’ 

The first remarkable entry in the Journal is, dated July i 
He has deaded that the Journal must be used to keep him m 
order about more things than reading ‘I am in a most con- 
ceited way, besides being very ill-tempered and irritable My 
thoughts wander very much at my prayers, and I feel hungry 
for some ideal thmg, of which I have no definite idea I some- 
times fancy that the odd bothering feeling which gets pos- 
session of me is affectauon, and that I appropriate it because 
I think It a sign of gemus, but it lasts too long, and is too 
disagreeable, to be unreal There is another thing which I 
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must put down, if I don’t get rid of it before long it is a thing 
which proves to me the imbecility of my own mind more than 
anything, and I can hardly confess it to myself, but it is too 
true ’ The published extracts do not explain what the "thing’ 
was 

The cause of this sudden resolution was the reading of his 
mother’s papeis, which included a private journal and some 
prayers He found in these evidence that she had suffered 
from just the same inner restlessness and unhappiness as him- 
self She wrote it all down, as he was doing now And amongst 
other things she had written down in her jouinal during the 
last year of hei life what she, poor lady, in her hypersensitive 
condition, considered her son’s unkindnesses, with prayers for 
his improvement ‘I did not recollect’ wrote the tortured 
Hurrell 'that I had been so unfeeling to her during her last 
year I thank God some of her writings have been kept, that 
may be my salvation, but I have spent the evemng just as 
idly as if I had not seen it I don’t know how it is, but it seems 
to me, that the consciousness of having capacities for happi- 
ness, with no objects to gratify them, seems to grow upon me, 
and puts me in a dreary way Lord, have mercy upon me ’ 

Fits of depression followed, punctuated by £ts of reaction, 
when the entries of the preceding days seemed like sheer 
nonsense But his mother’s journal had got such hold of him 
that he could hardly think about anything else He resolved 
to copy her method of recording the shortcomings of each 
day in detail, instead of writing a general account His only 
hope, he felt, was to watch his mind at every turning 

In September his distress reached an acute stage He went 
to stay with Isaac Williams at Cwmcynfelin near Aberyst- 
wyth George Prevost was there, another of Keble’s Oriel 
young men, in the process of becoming engaged to Isaac’s 
sister, and Hurrell struck up a friendship with him They 
walked up the Rheidol valley to the Devil’s Bridge, 'the walk 
was an attempt at romance, and it answered to a certain 
extent ’ But all through this visit Hurrell’s nerves were on 
edge He blamed himself for eating and drinking too much, 
for looking with greediness to see if there was a goose on the 
table, for bemg jealous of the intimacy between Isaac and 
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Prevost, for not being sociable, for failing to read the psalms 
and the second lesson before breakfast, for wanting to show 
off his abstinence at table, for pietending to be a better shot 
than he was, for throwing Isaac his greatcoat when he was on 
horseback, for a score of such timahties It is on these that 
Fronde’s critics have fastened But beneath them there lay 
a surging discontent with himself - the product of a number 
of complex causes, his mother’s cruel legacy, his own ruthless 
candour, and no doubt also those sexual repressions, which 
Lytton Strache}?" considered to be the whole of the story 
Perhaps there was a physical cause too, in the feverish energy, 
which so often marks the victim of consumption and sinks 
every now and then into an equally abnormal lassitude 
"^Tiile he was at Cwmcynfelin he wrote three, four times to 
Keble The first three letters were never sent, one was 
(apparently) torn up, the other two were kept and are printed 
in his 'Ksmains They are revealing documents - more revealing 
even than the obviously expurgated diary, for they show the 
deeper discontent of which the diary only records symptoms 
The diary, it is true, shows a divided personality - the normal 
healthy self-satisfied youngster in conflict with his mother’s 
son But the letters show more clearly the united personality, 
strugghng to reconcile the division ‘With me this last sum- 
mer’ he says in the first letter ‘seems to have gone very 
strangely, and I do not see any ground why my reason should 
contradict my feelings because the things which affect me are 
either in their nature confined to the person who feels them, 
or are thought trifles by people in general ’ He was on the point 
of telhng Keble what his trouble really was, or seemed to him 
to be But the letter slides off ‘I have been trying almost all 
the Long to discover a sort of common-sense romance ’ 
Who can now say what Huriell Froude meant by this curious 
phrase? Some means of satisfying his aching need of deep 
emotional pleasure, without stepping outside the tidy parterres 
of the Christian gentleman’s garden^ He does not explain 
what he means He is sure that ‘there is such a thing, and that 
nature did not give us a high capaaty for pleasure without’ - 
without what^ His pen or his courage fails him, and he com- 
pletes the sentence ‘ without making some other qualification 
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foi It besides delusion ’ And then he makes an academic 
problem of it, and thinks it may be solved by learmng 
Hebrew and reading the early Fathers Clearly such a letter 
wouldn't do 

So a fortnight latet he tries again H have been in a very 
odd way • a letter that I tried to write to you seemed so 
strange when I read it afterwards that I resolved not to send 
it All this summer I have been trying a sort of experiment 
With myself, which, as I have had no one to talk to about it, 
has brought on great fits of enthusiasm and despondency ' 
He goes on to describe his journal, and how foolish it ail is. 
And then, with a sudden confused insight into his own 
nature Ht made me seem to myself as if I was two people, 
and that the fellow who would act and feel as I have let my- 
self do, could never be the same person who has the high 
notions of happiness and the capacities of man which I am 
making in theory ' How right he was! But having perceived 
this he falls back into the character of the diarist He confesses 
to Keble ‘^at I am disingenuous, sneaking to those I am 
afiaid of, bullymg to those who are afraid of me% and 
implores his old tutor to assist him with advice as to the best 
way of disciplining himself 

This letter, too, was not sent Two days later, in desperation 
he tried again. H have made three attempts to write .. but 
all of them ran off into somethmg wild ' In this final letter his 
confession boils down to ‘fits of enthusiasm or despondency', 
and to a less desperate-sounding appeal for help* ‘I wish you 
would say anything to me that you think would do me good, 
however severe it may be. You must have observed many 
things contemptible m me, but I know worse of myself, and 
shall be prepared for anything.’ Such an avowal seemed pretty 
safe. It was almost common form 

But Keble, if he was not a profound thinker, was shiewd 
enough to read between hnes hke these. We do not know what 
he said to his hard-driven correspondent, only that Huriell 
got from his letter ‘ something more hke happiness than I have 
known since my Mother died'. He knew now that he could 
open his heart to Keble and not be rebuffed. And if the advice 
he got was not what a modern psychoanalyst would have 
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given him, at least it was consistent and sensible and without 
destroying the ideal he had set up brought it nearer within 
his leach 'It is much better^ writes Hurreil gratefully 'to give 
up all notion of guiding myself and " seek first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added ” It is very frightful to see people like Mr Bonnell’ 
(whose life Keble, with a tiue physicianly instinct, had advised 
him to read) 'so alarmed about themselves, and expressing so 
strongly the wretchedness of their moral condition The 
correspondence continued in this vein for only a little while 
longer There was another letter from Keble of 'the greatest 
comfort’ to Hurreil, warning him 'not to reckon tranquiihty 
and cheerfulness a bad sign’, but to allow his mind 'to rest on 
other subjects than die presence of that High Bemg, in the 
light of whose countenance are set my secret sms ’ And there 
was another letter from Hurreil to Keble, resolving ‘for the 
future to conduct myself in the presence of men with such 
humility, that to the Angels I may be an object rather of pity 
than of scorn’, and admitting that self-imposed penance 
'though It has in it the colour of humihty, is in reality the food 
of pride . Even fasting itself, to weak minds, is not free 
from evil, when, however secretly it is done, one cannot 
avoid the consciousness of being singular ’ This letter was 
dated January 8, 1827 Thereafter Froude’s letters to Keble 
are in his old impetuous natural vein 

He came back to Oxford in October (1826) determined to 
begin a sort of monastic austere hfe, and to do his best to 
chastise himself before the Lord Keble’s answer to his first 
letter came a day or two later It is remarkable that, in spite 
of Keble’s advice, he still contmued to fill his diary with his 
backslidings and fastings and attempts at self-disciphne 
'Read steadily to-day, had no dinner, but a bit of bread ’ 
'Felt an impulse of pleasure, on finding that Wilberforce was 
not at chapel this mormng/ 'Slept on the floor, and a mce 
uncomfortable time I had of it ’ 'It crossed me that I should 
like Newman to observe, that I had studied the service before 
I came to chapel, by my finding the lesson before it was given 

1 James Bonnell, 1653-99, Accountant-General of Ireland The Life, 
by Wilham Hamilton, Archdeacon of Armagh, was published in 1703 
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out ’ And so on But on the whole the tone of the Journal, 
after Keble’s letter, is steadier than it had been, and there are 
passages of lefreshmg good sense and candoui Why, he asks 
himself, very puzaled, is he *so very indulgent to the lax 
actions and notions of those who go on in the way of the 
world and yet so excessively bitter against those who set up 
to be good and wise^’ This reflection makes him wonder if 
^his own peculiar feehngs may not be as erroneous’ as he 
sees those of the self-righteous to be 
None of Hurrell’s friends ever had tne least suspicion of 
these painful efforts to subdue his body to his soul, and his 
soul to the pattern required of him by his religion Indeed 
many of the traits he noted in his own character as detestable 
affectations were those which made him so attractive to others 
Somebody asked to borrow his umbrella, he replied with 'a 
grotesque desire to affect a gentlemanhke carelessness’ that 
they could go by Loder’s and he would get one there And 
instantly he was filled with shame, while his friend no doubt 
pleased himself with the thought ‘How like Hurrelll’ It is 
very difficult, in reading the Journal, not to fall into the error 
of imagining that he must have been living a double life every 
minute of the day - one half talking and behaving in the well- 
known character of Hurrell Froude, the other whispering 
‘What a fraud this fellow is I’ It is necessary to remember that 
the Journal was a deliberate attempt at the end of each day to 
analyse the motives of his trivial daily actions But it is not to 
be supposed that the Froude, who seemed so bright and real 
and spontaneous to his friends, seemed otherwise, in his inter- 
course with them, to himself At the beginning of the Journal 
It is true that the effort of daily analysis does seem to be react- 
ing upon the spontaneity of his behaviour He was, in fact, 
trying very hard to substitute an ideal character for his real 
one - though any sensible Deity (one cannot help thinking) 
would greatly prefer him as he was to the colourless nincom- 
poop he was trying to become But after his exchange of letters 
with Keble, and Keble’s sound advice to ‘burn confessions’, 
he gradually relaxed the analysis He closed the Journal 
altogether ‘on prinaple’ between December 9, i8a6, and 
February 8, 1 8 27 , and when he reopened it it was only to make 
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an occasional entry until it ceased altogether in May 1828, 
At least the published 'Remains do not print any entry of a 
later date 

The real Huriell, then, maintained himself against his own 
efforts at seif-iefoim But the fastings and abstinences weie 
not dropped It is pathetic to watch their effect upon his 
physical strength, and sometimes even upon his mind In an 
hour of clear self-judgement he owned that he used self- 
denial ‘because I believe it the way to make the most out of 
our pleasures , and, besides, it has a tendency to give me what 
IS essential to talang my place in society, self-command ’ If 
this was not altogether true, it was certainly true that his 
motives were mixed It pleased his vanity to be able to control 
his appetites It was a time-honoured way of pleasing God, 01 
at any rate of fitting the soul to please God better It was also, 
perhaps, a pleasure in itself His natural vigorous self, the self 
which his mother had pursued every means of suppressing, 
was often triumphant over his resolutions But the idea of 
fasting had a curious attraction, all its own ‘I used to specu- 
late ^ he writes ‘ on the delight of keeping fasts upon the river 
in fine weather, among beautiful scenery ’ And the thought of 
a young giil who killed herself by fasting gave him a peculiar 
satisfaction ‘ She died a few months back,’ he wrote to New- 
man in the year before his own death ‘and, from what W 
tells me, must have been a little saint, all last Lent she fasted 
so strictly as to hurt her health, in spite of being constantly 
ridiculed, and where she got her notions from I cannot guess ’ 

Froude’s fasts were not of the nicely fried fish type ‘Fell 
quite short of my wishes with respect to the iigour of to-day’s 
fast I tasted nothing till after half past eight in the even- 
ing ’ This is a common type of entry Small wonder that he 
suffered from bad dreams (and dreams of giving ‘flash’ din- 
ners), and fits of terrible lassitude, and absurd fancies (such as 
that Keble thought him a bore), and was always falling asleep 
in his chair instead of reading religious books His doctor told 
him that he must indulge in a more generous diet ‘I was glad 
of the excuse,’ he notes ‘but I must take care to prevent a 
relapse The vacancy left in my mind by abstinence, fits it 
for spiritual ideas ’ 
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There are two peculiarities about Froude’s Journal and 
Occasional Thoughts The first is the very curious fact, to 
which the editor of the Remains (1 e Newman) calls special 
attention, that nowhere does he use the name of Christ - not 
even in the prayers in which he confesses his sms and implores 
pardon and help Newman’s explanation carries very little 
conviction He assures the reader that Fioude’s faith in the 
Saviour’s * grace and merits was most implicit and most 
practical’, and that of course ‘where he speaks of “God” and 
“Lord” he includes an allusion to Christ undei those titles ’ 
Yet Newman admits the strangeness of the omission He ex- 
plains It by saying that ‘a mind ahve to its own real state, 
often shrinks to utter what it most dwells upon, and is too full 
of awe and fear to do more than silently hope what it most 
wishes ’ Most readers, I think, will agree that this only makes 
matters worse Is not the whole point and message of Chris- 
tianity, as the Church has formulated it, in Christ’s mediation 
between man and God^ Is it not, then, an act of presumption 
for the sinner to make no acknowledgement and no use of this 
(ex hjpothest) all-important fact^ Is it not absurd to shrink 
from speaking the name of Christ, but not to shrink from 
speaking direct to God^ Absurd, that is, upon the hypothesis. 
But not at all absurd if the religion of the supplicant is not 
specifically Christian, if what moves his imagination is God’s 
majesty and holiness on the one hand, the visible and tradi- 
tional splendours of the Church on the other, if Christ is little 
more than the obvious corollary of Christiamty, and the 
supphcant’s ‘implicit and practical’ faith in Him little more 
than the necessary consequence of his acceptance of the 
teachings of the Church. If a man’s written thoughts ever 
reveal his mind, it is when he writes for his own eye, without 
any thought that others will ever see them. In his sermons 
Froude, of course, uses the name of Jesus Christ. No preacher 
could do otherwise But even in the sermons his language 
about Christ is of the ordinary conventional kind. It is chaiged 
with no particular emotion. And in his private mind Christ 
seems to have had no place at all. It is not to be supposed that 
he, unhke Newman, was consaous of the omission But the 
omission tells its own plain tale 
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The othet singular omission is that Froude betrays no 
consciousness of that ‘high seveie idea of virginity’ which 
Newman ascribed so definitely to him The Journal is not 
printed in its entiiety Passages too delicate for publication 
may very likely have been omitted But it would ceitainly 
seem that in the years 1826 to 1828 the idea of virginity, as 
such, did not hold a very definite place in his mind 

This IS awkward ground to tread upon Nevertheless it is 
too important a matter to be passed over in silence We are 
bound to come to some conclusion about this ‘idea of vir- 
gimty’ Whether it is in itself a noble or a worthless idea is a 
question that we are fortunately not obliged to discuss But 
that It was an idea which played a prominent part in the minds 
of some of the Tractarians we have already seen 1 We are 
entitled to ask whether it came into their minds of its own 
right, so to say, or whether it was not, primarily, there as a 
working solution of their own psychological problems 

There have been two attempts, in the west, to study the 
nature of homosexuality - in Athens of the fifth and fourth 
centuries before Christ by Socrates and his followers, and in 
twentieth-century Europe by psychologists of various schools 
The methods of approach m the two cases differ toto coelo 
In Athens, and in a number of other Greek cities, homo- 
sexuality was not regarded with public horror. On the con- 
trary the tendency was to regard physical connexion between 
men and women as no more than an animal act, pleasing in 
Itself and involving a momentary emotion, or as a social duty, 
necessary for the contmuance of the race Love between 
persons of the same sex was thought by most Greeks to be 
of a higher, more ideal, character The typical Greek lomance 
was not a story like that of Tristan and Iseult, but a story of 
passionate friends like Achilles and Patroclus, Orestes and 
Pylades, Harmodius and Anstogeiton In many parts of 
Greece the natural occurrence of such friendships was de- 
liberately used by the state as a means of weldmg the male 
commumty together Particularly was this so in the hardy 
1 See pp 38 seq 
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Dorian states, most of all in Sparta i And it was thought no 
shame if the friendship was accompanied by physical intimacy 
It was as much ‘the thing’ for a man to be in love with a 
youth, as it is for a young Enghshman oi American to be in 
love with a girl It is hardly necessary to say that ideal love 
between persons of the same sex was no more the umversal 
rule than ideal love between persons of opposite sexes is the 
umveisal rule in the modern world Prostitution ~ that is, 
physical intimacy without love - and indiscriminate amuse- 
ment on every kind of level were as common in Athens as 
in London or Pans But it was the spiritual, ideal love which 
interested Socrates The physical act, if it did not in itself dis- 
gust him, was at best a concession to ammalism, impeding 
love’s gift of wings to the soul 2 

Very different is the modern psychological approach Re- 
garding love as no more than an emotional accompamment 
or refinement of the sexual instinct, and the sexual instinct as 
obviously existing for the sole purpose of procreation, acting, 
also, under the powerful pressure of social opinion, psy- 
chology has tended to treat homosexuality as a disease, out of 
which nothing good can come, or at best only an inferior 
kind of good It is true that this is not quite the whole story 
Most psychologists will agree that no man is perfectly ‘nor- 
mal’ Most, if not all, psychologists will agree that every 
human being, in his progress towards ‘normality’, passes 
through a definitely homosexual stage Many will go so far 
as to admit, with McDougall, ‘that, in some small proportion 
of human beings, the sex instinct is innately inverted, is in- 
nately homosexual And some may even be bold enough to 
suggest that emotional attachments between persons of the 
same sex have as much intrinsic right to existence and recog- 
nition as emotional attachments between persons of opposite 
sexes 

In the main, however, psychology sees in what it calls m- 
version a falling short of the proper human standard, treating 

1 Mrs Mitchison’s novels, e g Black Sparta^ give a faithful and sym- 
pathetic picture of this remote soaety 

2 Plato, PhaedruSf chapter 37 

2 W McDougall, OutUm of Abnormal P^cholog% p 223 
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It as a diseased condition, which it seeks to cure or to palliate 
And neither psychology nor philosophy, with rare exceptions, 
attempts (at least, in England) to consider what of value this 
condition - so common as it is - may have in it for humanity 
No one familiar with Greek hterature can feel entirely 
comfortable over the modern view It is difficult to think that 
the Greeks built so much of their society and their ait on a 
specifically diseased basis Through the study of Greek 
literature, and especially of the Platonic dialogues, the sense 
of a godlike excellence in the Greek ideal of love between 
friends has entered into the minds of many young Englishmen 
in every generation In no generation has this been more 
clearly marked than in that of the Tractarians In them it 
entered into close umon with another ideal, the ideal of the 
sanctification of earthly loves by the love of God Their 
strenuous efforts to tame the body - ‘the unruly horse’ of 
Socrates - gave to the combination of these two ideals an 
almost desperate intensity Psychology had not yet taught 
men to look for the roots of spiritual ideals in their animal 
nature Love, therefore, was not an object of suspicion But 
psychology lies between us and them We cannot help looking 
for those animal roots And though we may declare to our- 
selves that the origin of a sentiment has nothing to do with its 
value, the very terminology in which we are obliged to speak 
of It seems often to imply a sneer at its pretensions Let us try 
to keep our language clear of these question-begging im- 
plications Both Froude and Newman may have derived the 
ideal of virginity from a homosexual root, but this does not 
of Itself justify us in sneering either at the ideal or at the con- 
dition which gave rise to it On the other hand, we cannot 
possibly begin to understand their emotional life if we shut 
our eyes to everything except its surface appearance 
What, then, is the evidence for the existence of such a tem- 
peramental bias in Hurrell Froude^ Mostly it is indirect The 
bias IS to be inferred from the tone and temper of his Private 
Journal, and the fervour of his masculine friendships But 
there is some direct evidence ‘ O Lord/ he wrote in one of his 
agonies ‘the thoughts which sometimes come into my head 
are too shocking even to name ’ This is the unmistakable 
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language of conflict with sexual temptation What was the 
nature of the desire which kid him open to temptation^ For 
the most part it escaped his censure by sublimating itself into 
an idealized and sanctified love But there is a peiiod during 
which It IS impossible not to suspect that it took a form which 
he could not idealize or sanctify. 

On December 9, 1826 ,ht closed his journal "on principle’, 
after five months of exhausting eflort to remodel his character. 
He had decided to take private pupils After detailing his 
reasons foi this decision the entry continues " — has applied 
to Tyler to ask him if I will taice him as a pupil, just as I 
have come to the determination of employing myself in this 
way. If the thought was sudden on his part, the coincidence 
IS still more curious, at any rate it seems the fates have thrown 
us together I must repress all enthusiastic notions about the 
event . . must keep down anxiety about his class ... and 
above all watch and pray against being led out of the way by 
the fasanation of his society, but rather by steady persever- 
ance in the right course, do what I can with God’s assistance, 
to be of some little service m guiding his ways ’ 

There can have been no immediate companionship with 
the unnamed undergraduate, since the vacation had dready 
begun But the prospect of it was enough to produce a terrible 
tumult in Froude’s mind 

"O God,’ he writes on January 10 "I stand in my naked 
filthiness before Thee, whose eyes are purer than to behold 
iniquity. . . . O my God, I dare no longer offer to Thee my 
diseased petitions m the words by which wise and holy men 
have shaped their intercourse between earth and heaven. 
Suffer me, with whose vileness they can have had no fellow- 
ship, to frame for myself my isolated supphcation , Thou 
hast cast me away from Thy presence, and taken Thy Holy 
Spirit from me, giving me over to vile affections and a repro- 
bate mind Yet praised be Thy Holy Name, Thou hast not 
even thus utterly left me destitute, but with hideous dreams 
Thou hast affrighted me, and with perpetual mortifications 
Thou hast disquieted me, and with the recollections of bright 
things fascmated me, and with a holy friend Thou hast visited 
me.* 
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On January 12 he writes again may the recollection of 
these dreadful things so fill my soul with deep humility, 

0 Lord my God, I, who am even as a beast before Thee . 
do yet . ventuie to intercede with Thee for others Bless, O 
Lord that high spirit, whom, as Thy type upon this earth. 
Thou hast interposed between me and the evils I have 
merited ’ On January 15 again ‘Strengthen me, O Lord my 
God, that I may dare to look in the face the hideous filthiness 
of those ways, in which, for the sins that with open eyes I 
have acted, Thou hast permitted me blindly to stiay ’ And on 
January 21 ‘My soul is a troubled and restless thing, haunted 
by the recollection of past wickedness ’ But term has now 
begun And whether it is that his pupil has reasseited his 
fascmations, or for whatever reason, he continues ‘But 
though I feel how bad lam., yet my miseries pass away like 
a cloud, and my soul refuseth to conceive its wretchedness ’ 
The next passage shows him even prepared to entertain the 
notion that a man might cease to believe the Bible, as he 
ceases to believe fairy stories 

All these prayers are among the Occasional Thoughts 
printed apart from the Journal But on February 8 he reopens 
the Journal with an entry which shows that the storms of the 
last two months cannot have been unconnected with the entry 
made on December 9 

‘Smce I left off,’ he writes ‘I have been pumshed for the 
feeling that dictated the last hne [about guiding his pupil’s 
ways] I hope God may not pernut me to relapse, but experi- 
ence has taught me that I cannot by myself prevent it, and I 
am now frightened at seeing in myself many symptoms of 
returning pride ’ Two days later he prays to be saved from 
the snares of a double mind But the struggle is over Keble, 
the holy friend, has vanquished the dark angel in his heart. 
And on the 22nd he can say thankfully ‘I am no longer in the 
company of those who scorn the appearance of piety, nor 
da22led with examples of fascinaung vice, I hve among those 
who profess Thy fear, and I lean on one to whose friendship 

1 have no access but through Thee ’ 

The Journal ceases in 1828, and the Letters after 1827, 
lively and plain-spoken as they are, make no further exposure 
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of the writer’s inmost mind But the victory was perhaps not 
so complete as Keble and Newman supposed. Among the 
verses which he left behind him is a stanza (dated 1 83 3) which 
strongly suggests that his mind was not (as the editors of his 
Kemams asseited) ‘fieed from the solicitudes which at one 
time troubled it ’ The stanza is the first of an unfinished 
poem 

Lord, I have fasted, I have prayed. 

And sackcloth has my girdle been, 

To purge my soul I have essayed 
With hunger blank and vigil keen 
O Father of mercies * Why am I 
Still haunted by the self I fly ^ 

In the hjra Apostohea (where this poem may be found) 
theie IS another set of verses from Froude’s pen, which con- 
tains a curiously recondite hint that the old ‘vile affections’ 
still had their way with him It is number 79 in that miscellany 
of ‘faded devotion’ His New Seif is colloguing with his Old 
Self 

I mourn for the delicious days. 

When those calm sounds fell on my childish ear, 

A stranger yet to the wild ways 
Of triumph and remorse, of hope and fear 

So speaks the Old Self And the New Self replies 

Mournest thou, poor soul I and wouldst thou yet 
Call back the things which shall not, cannot be^ 

Heaven must be won, not dreamed, thy task is set, 
Peace was not made for earth, nor rest for thee 

And in a footnote to the last line Froude quotes a couplet 
from the seventh of Virgil’s Eclogues 

Haec memini, et victum frustra contendere Thyisim 
Ex illo Corydon, Corydon est tempore nobis 

‘These things I remember,’ says the shepherd Meliboeus at 
the end of the Eclogue, after narrating a contest in song be- 
tween two other shepherds, Thyisis and Corydon, ‘and how 
Thyisis, though defeated, went on vainly contending Ever 
since that time Corydon, none but Corydon, is our poet’ 
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By this quotation Froude dearly means to compare the 
Old Self and the New Self of his own poem with the Corydon 
and Thyrsis of the Eclogue Which coiiesponds to which? 
Which IS defeated, which triumphant^ The obvious answer is, 
of course, that the Old Self is defeated, and the New Self is 
the triumphant Corydon But in the Eclogue it is Thyrsis who 
has the last turn, ]ust as in Froude’s poem it is the New Self 
who has the last word It is Thyrsis who still goes on trying, 
although he is defeated, just so it is the New Self who goes on 
trying, although defeated Corydon is the Old Self But Cory- 
don IS a name with an unforgettable assoaation attached to it 
in the Eclogues Formosum pastor Corydon ardebat AJextm - 
‘ The shepherd Corydon was in love with the beautiful Alexis ’ 
It is quite impossible to suppose that for a mind so steeped in 
Virgil as Froude’s the name did not bear the associations for 
which the second Eclogue has made it notorious, and which 
were such a shocking stumbling-block to poor Professor 
Conington in his commentary upon the poet 

Does It not appear, then, that the Corydon who stood for 
the unregenerate Froude was the Corydon of the second as 
well as the seventh Eclogue^ The only transformation he was 
able to effect in this temperamental bias was to give it a reli- 
gious instead of a pagan colouring Alexis gave way to Keble 
and Isaac Williams and Newman This rehgious sublimation 
of love was accompanied by the growth of a conscious ‘ idea 
of virginity’ His sexual appetites must be somehow appeased. 
A negative absUnence was not enough Only a positive ideal 
could subdue the beast within him The idea of virginity 
fulfilled this function as nothing else could Unlike Keble, and 
Williams, and Pusey, and Henry Wilberforce, he could find no 
solution in marriage, whereby ‘such persons as have not the 
gift of continency’ may ordinarily ‘keep themselves undefiled 
members of Christ’s body ’ 

To what extent was this true of other participators m the 
movement^ That Newman himself was in veiy much the 
same case as Froude can scarcely be doubted It was probably 
never such a problem to him, as it was to Fioude, but upon 
this wre have no evidence Newman’s peculiar power of repre- 
senting himself to himself as a complete person, of tying up or 
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tucking away unpleasing loose ends, enabled him to avoid, or 
to appear to avoid, the cruder moral conflicts If he was not able 
to Silence them completely, he was at any rate careful that no 
sound from them should reach the world Moreover, his 
friendships were never of the kind that Froude found it so 
dilBcult to escape from He had no v/oildiy connesions 
clinging round him, he never found himself on intimate 
terms with ‘flash’ compamons, or allured by visions of 
‘fascinating vice’ Ail his friends were high-minded and 
deeply rehgious There was no conflict between the dark 
angel and the white 

Of all his friends Froude filled the deepest place in his 
heart, and I am not the first to point out that his occasional 
notions of marrying definitely ceased with the beginmng of 
his real intimacy wnth Froude 1 It is most curious and inter- 
esting to notice how different his relations with Froude were 
from his relations with his other friends With them he was 
the beloved, rather than the lover. Between him and Fioude 
the relation was reversed. He loved Froude more than Froude 
loved him - at least that is the impression continually con- 
veyed by their correspondence The younger man’s death 
from consumption in 1836, long expected as it was, dealt him 
a deadly blow. In a strange letter to Bowden, written the day 
after the news of Froude’s death reached him, he said that he 
had often found himself confusing Bowden and Froude to- 
gether and only calling Froude by his right name by an act of 
memory The reason for this is not far to seek. They were the 
only two friends who had ever stood at the very centre of his 
life, and of these two Bowden was the one of whose love he 
had always been perfectly certain Bowden had married and, to 
that extent, deserted him. There was no danger of Froude 
desertmg him for a wife; but he was never really certain that 
Froude’s love was equal to his own. Bowden was colourless, 
Froude was aU colour and hfe, Bowden’s mind lay completely 
open and subservient to his own, Froude’s remained secret 
and independent The confusion of names was an unconscious 
effort to make as sure of his present fnend as of his earlier. 

There were many dearly loved fnends in Newman’s life 
1 Edwin Abbott, Career of Cardinal Nmman, 1, 187 
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Whately, Keble, Pusey, Isaac Williams, William Copeland, 
Henry Wilberforce, John Christie, Frederic Rogers (Lord 
Blachford) - the list descends from his elders to his )uniors 
Buried in the Oratory at Birmingham his heart yearned pain- 
fully for his old intimates When Copeland at last came to see 
him at Birmmgham m 1862, Newman’s affection almost un- 
locked the restraints of speech ‘ I want you to hve many years> 
and never, never agarn to be so cruel to me as you were for 
near 17 long years ’ But there were only three who occupied 
a central position in his heart The needed succession was con- 
tinued, with an interval after Froude’s death, by a friend of 
very inferior mental calibre, Ambrose St John, who accom- 
panied Newman to Rome and served him with dog-like devo- 
tion until he, too, died in 1875 St John gave him something 
that neither Bowden nor Froude ever came near to giving 
him - something for which, one cannot but thmk, he was 
unconsaously cravmg all through his Oxford career. The 
Romans called him, ‘because he was fair and Saxon-looking’, 
Newman’s Angel Guardian ‘From the fitst’ said Newman 
‘he loved me with an intensity of love, vrliich was unaccount- 
able ’ In the second volume of Wilfrid Ward’s L^fe there is a 
half-comic half-pathetic photograph of the two men, taken 
when Newman was between sixty and seventy, Father St 
John, stout and middle-aged, is standmg, with his hand on 
Newman’s shoulder, looking down benevolently at Newman, 
who IS seated on a chair Newman is awkwardly fingermg his 
tie, and responding to St John’s look with a kmd of anguished 
scowl. But there is nothing comic about Newman’s account of 
St John’s death As the latter lay dying, or rather as he was 
sitting on the edge of his bed a few hours before his death, 
unable to speak or to express his emotions except by the oldest 
of all methods, ‘he got hold of me’ (Newman wrote to Lord 
Blachford) ‘and threw his arm over my shoulder and brought 
me to him so closely, that I said m joke, “He will give me a 
stiff neck ” So he held me for some minutes, I at length releas- 
ing myself from not understanding, as ie did, why he so 
clung to me. Then he got hold of my hand and clasped it so 
tightly as really to frighten me, for he had done so once before 
when he was not himself. I had to get one of the others present 
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to unlock his fingers, ah* little thinking what he meant At 
7pm when I rose to go, and said Good-bye, I shall find 
you much better to-morrow,” he smiled on me with an ex- 
pression which I could not and cannot understand It was 
sweet and sad and perhaps perplexed, but I cannot interpret 
It ’ Never afterwards could he speak of St John without 
weeping and becoming speechless , by his own wish his body 
was buried in the same grave 

Keble and Pusey were differently constituted from Newman 
and Fioude But both of them maintained their masculine 
friendships on a peculiarly high emotional level And indeed 
this was true, with few if any exceptions, of all the Tractarians 
There were Isaac Wilhams and William Copeland of Trimty, 
‘'close friends’ as Dean Church says, ‘with the affection which 
was characteristic of those days’, for both of whom Newman 
‘had the love which passes that of common relation ’ There 
were all the younger disciples of Newman, united in adoration 
of their master and devotion to each other There was the 
gauche unworldly Charles Marriott who loved Newman beyond 
anyone else on earth 

‘And why’ (some will exclaim indignantly) ‘should it not 
be so^ Is not love the very hfe-blood of Christiamty^ Is there 
anything surprising, anything that needs roundabout quasi- 
psychological explanations, to account for the fact that men 
who engage in a Christian revival are held together by a love 
greater than that of common friendship^’ Perhaps not ~ if an 
emotional disposition is a special gift from heaven to earnest 
Christians If such an explanation seems a little too extrava- 
gant, why then the cart must stay in its usual place behind 
the horse, and we must suppose that the emotional disposition 
came first, the rehgious use of it later Love certainly is not 
under men’s conscious control If I am a Christian and believe 
that It is my duty to love my neighbour I am no better able 
to love him than I was before I can tell myself that he is a 
better man than I am, I can choose to be friendly with him, 
I can turn the other cheek to his buffetings, I can pray for 
him, I can give him my old clothes or my last penny But I 
cannot persuade myself that I love him, unless I love him with 
or without Christian motives, or unless I rob the word of all 
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proper meaning ^ And if all this is true, then it becomes an 
obvious as well as a very interesting and sigmificant question 
to ask ~ What part did this unusual capacity for emotional 
friendships play in the genesis of the Oxford Movement^ 
^Unusuar, because to most modern readers the capacity 
will probably seem unusual, and even indecent, except in the 
very young Perhaps a conventionalized and devitalized con- 
ception of friendship provides us with a poor standard of 
comparison It might be no less foolish to write the Trac- 
taiians down as fundamentally unbalanced, than to think 
they were specially equipped for their providential purpose 
by a peculiar emotional sensibihty It might be better simply 
to observe that they were not ashamed of being emotional, 
and that in consequence, few as they were, and contrary as 
their aim was to the intellectual tendencies of the time, they 
were able to produce a lasting impression upon their own 
century and possibly even upon ours 

So much cannot be denied by any sensible reader of the 
letters and memoirs of the day The momentum of the Trac- 
tanan revival was powerfully increased by these emotional 
friendships But was there in fact any causal connexion be- 
tween this particular emotional tendency and the ideas of 
virgimty and celibacy, which were for a time so marked a 
character of the movement^ Did not these ideas exist in their 
own right ^ If they did exist in their own right, it is more 
than strange that so little is said about them They were 
accepted, by those who accepted them, as self-evident We 
have noticed how guarded and reluctant Newman’s own lan- 
guage about them was ^ In his novel Loss and Gam^ a picture 
of the Oxford Movement with the principal character left out, 
written two years after his own conversion, he devotes two 
short chapters to a discussion about the celibate ideal between 
Charles Reding (the undergraduate convert-to-be who is a 

1 These observations have suggested to one ciitic that I have not dis- 
tinguished between epws and dyaTrrj It is true that I conceive dydny) to be 
more intimately connected with epcos than the theologians allow, but, 
whether the connexion is fact or fancy, the horse must still pull the cart 
In other words, even if sacred love is neither cousin nor child to piofane 
love, the capacity for it must come before its exercise 

2 See p 43 
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projection of Newman’s own ideas) and his friend Carlton, 
The discussion is very convinang, in the sense that it is true 
to life, very unconvincing, in that Chailes, like Newman 
himself, has really very little to say about the ideal which (to 
his friend’s distress) has taken possession of him, and (again 
like Newman) is extremely reluctant to talk about it at all 

Carlton is shocked to discover that Reding has a sneaking 
kmdness for celibacy He tries to laugh him out of it Then he 
urges that the genius of the English Chutch goes against 
cehbacy. Not until near the end does the conversation show 
signs of going below the surface. 

“'Tell me. Reding,” said Carlton, "for really I don’t 
understand, what are your reasons for admiring what, in truth, 
IS simply an unnatural state.” "Don’t let us talk more, my 
dear Carlton,” answered Reding, "I shall go on making a fool 
of myself. Let well alone, or bad alone, pray do ” It was evi- 
dent that there was some strong feeling irritating him in- 
wardly, the manner and the words were too serious for the 
occasion ’ 

But Carlton presses his question, only to be answered that 
cehbacy is 'supernatural’, and the talk rides off on a discussion 
upon the meamng of this word Then Charles gets nearer to 
saying what he thinks* 'Surely the idea of an Apostle, un- 
married, pure, in fast and nakedness, and at length a martyr, 
IS a higher idea than that of one of the old Israelites sitting 
under his vine and fig-tree, full of temporal goods, and sur- 
rounded by sons and grandsons.’ Carlton, unfortunately, fails 
to ask the much-needed question, why the one idea should be 
higher than the other And Charles then produces the text 
In sm hath my mother concerned me. In marriage, he thinks, over 
and above the doctrine of original sin, there is great danger 
of sin ~ by which he presumably means copulation for its own 
sake or for the sake of the accompanying emotion. But though 
he has evidently not said all that is m his mind, he refuses to go 
further, and the talk ends with a debate upon the nature and 
value of penance. 

Now all that really emerges in this curious passage is the 
idea that copulation is sinful, and hence that abstinence from 
the sexual act is praiseworthy. Yet Reding’s embarrassment. 
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which IS also Newman’s, is as clear an indication as could be 
given that this was only a superficial account of the mattei 
For Reding, as for Newman, the idea of sexual union had 
evidently no fascination It was a ‘sin’, but not a temptation, 
and the idea of celibacy seemed to have a positive value, which 
he failed altogether to put into words It may have been that 
he could not possibly put it into words, for the reason that it 
did not really exist The physical side of marriage was deeply 
repugnant to him, love must be ideal, but in marriage it was 
bound to be carnal, he translated his repugnance, in itself a 
weakness, mto a virtue And Newman, for all his powers of 
introspection and logical analysis, was defeated here by some- 
thing obscure in his own nature, and showed his defeat by his 
reluctance and his inabihty to explain in what the value of the 
celibate ideal really consisted. 

In one of the younger members of his party the inter- 
dependence between virginity or cehbacy and a disposition 
formed for romantic friendship was more obviously marked 
than in Newman’s subtler temperament Frederic Faber came 
up to Balliol from Harrow in 1835. He migiated from Balhol 
to University College, where he won a scholarship and was 
elected to a Fellowship, defeating Mark Pattison, the future 
Rector of Lincoln ‘Faber’ wrote Pattison in his memoirs 
‘belonged to the college, in which he was a great favourite, 
was a dashing talker, though like myself only a second class ’ 
A very intimate friend wrote of him more than fifty years 
later ‘In person he was extremely prepossessing - of good 
height, slender figure, fair complexion, bright blue eyes, well- 
formed features, almost feminine grace The attraction of his 
looks and manners, and our agreement in poetical tastes, soon 
made us friends , and our affection for each other became not 
only strong, but passionate. There is a place for passion, even 
in friendship. ... His opinions, originally Calvimstic, then, 
as the phrase was, “Tractarian”, and finally Roman Catholic, 
underwent great changes, but his rehgion under each phase 
of opinion was intensely earnest and sincere, and his life and 
conversation pure and without reproach ’ He was known m 
Oxford by the nickname ‘Water-hly Faber’, from his poem 
called Ths Chermll Water-hly^ in which he apostrophized that 
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flower as a type "of virgin love and purity’, emblem "of all a 
woman ought to be ’ He won the Newdigate in 1836 with a 
poem on "The Knights of St John’, and the Johnson Divinity 
scholarship next year, published several volumes of romantic 
poetry and vras made much of by Wordsworth But the church 
bells were always ringing in his heart He took orders and 
settled down as a country clergyman, only two years before 
the landslide of 1845, which swept him into the Roman 
Church 

As a Roman priest Father Faber satisfied his poetical in- 
stincts by writing hymns, and his romantic instincts by an 
extravagant and credulous Italianate piety which Newman 
came to distrust and dislike But as Rector of the Brompton 
Oratory he played a part not less influential than Newman’s 
in the Romanist Revival which followed Tractarianism 
Though disease attacked him m his early thirties, and con- 
verted the graceful and beautiful youth into a distressingly 
corpulent, prematurely aged man, he never lost his peculiar 
fasanation over others "Nothing’ said his brother "could 
mar the beauty of his countenance ’ He showed no trace of 
regretting his physical degeneration It was a trifiing cross to 
bear The inner life of devotion ~ a devotion which seemed at 
times to dwell almost more upon the Virgin and the Saints 
than upon the Persons of the Trinity - made the accidents of 
the flesh seem of no account He died at the age of forty-nine 
On the title page of the brief memoir, with which his Pro- 
testant brother supplemented the official Catholic Ltfs, stands 
n. quotation from Cymhshm 

Such a holy witch 

That he enchants societies unto him 

Half all men’s hearts are his 

And the quotation was not inapt "I cannot tell why it is, but 
that Faber fascinates everybody’ said a friend of his at Har- 
row The remark was carried to him He recognized its truth 
and resolved to "lay this talent at the feet of my Redeemer’ 
At Oxford he was the centre of an admiring circle of earnest 
youths "He was a great priest’ said Monsignor Manning to 
his own congregation, ‘he was the means of bringing multi- 
tudes into the One Fold ’ 
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There was a moment - it was hardly more - when Frederic 
Faber pleased himself and half scandalized his friends with 
the notion of marriage But how little he can have been in 
love with the lady is evident from a letter which he wrote only 
three or four weeks later His first collected volume of poetry 
had been published, and some critics had objected to the 
extravagant tone of his language about his friends He 
answers " Strong expressions towards male friends are matters 
of taste I feel what they express to men I never did to a born 
woman Brodie thinks a revival of chivalry in male friend- 
ships a characteristic of the rising generation, and a hopeful 
one ’ 

His earlier letters to his friends are full of such "strong ex- 
pressions ’ He tells his ‘ de? rest A ’ that he is " one whom I love 
above all created beings, one whom alas ^ I often fear I love too 
much ’ The fear grew in him He palliated it by adoring ‘the 
love of our heavenly Father, who by His grace is leading us 
in beautiful brotherhood on our Christian path ’ But - was 
there not something a little dishonest (he began to ask himself) 
in this rendering of a pagan sentiment^ 

Alasf It v^as a most unworthy dream 
That with my youth had grown, - 
An earthly lure with a false winning gleam 
Of Heaven about it thrown 
It may not be I and my dreams must part, - 
Part in the blood that flowed. 

Where the stern Cross ran deepest in my heart, 

Tearing its cruel road 

And so the romantic paganism was by degrees transmuted 
into ‘a romantic devotion to the Deity’, the Wordsworthian 
love of nature into a craving for the courts of heaven 

0 Paradise ^ O Paradise f 
’Tis weary waitmg here, 

1 long to be where Jesus is. 

To feel, to see Him near 

But until Rome provided him with the means of carrying the 
process of transmutation to the necessary extreme, he re- 
mained, just as Fioude did, susceptible to the ‘earthly luie’ 

o \ — 8 
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Travelling in Greece in 1841 he was attended for five weeks 
by a young servant named Demetri, the boy kissed his hand 
at their parting, 'and rubbed it with his forehead for the last 
time’, and went away weeping The master was no less dis- 
tressed He had been deeply attracted to Demetri, and had 
found an outlet for his affections in trying to combat the lad’s 
‘loose Greek notions ’ Such partings, he wiote in his journal, 
‘would be intolerably heavy-hearted events, if it were not for 
the Christian hope whxch shines with such an awful sweetness 
on the places beyond the grave ’ 

Reading between the hnes of their correspondence, one 
perceives that there was something in Frederic Faber from 
which Newman shrank Was it the younger man’s fashionable 
success^ Or was it that in him Newman felt his own romantic 
sensibilities exposed, as it were, for all to see, without any of 
the careful screens which he set about them^ Did he see, in 
this transition from extravagant friendship to extravagant 
piety, a too naked and obvious rendering of his own emotional 
progress^ 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


becoming a Churchman 

* 

I WAR IN ORIEL 

The growth of the intimacy between Froude and Newman 
was a rather slow process. It was in 1826, Newman says, that 
he ^ began to know Mr Hurrell Froude ’ That, of course, was 
when Froude was elected a Fellow. At the end of 1827 Froude 
joined the teaching staff as an additional tutor During 1828 the 
two men saw a good deal of each other, but it was not 
until 1829, and well on in that year, that they drew really 
close together. The steps are, some of them, recorded by 
Froude 

In October, 1826, he took a walk with Newman They 
talked about ghosts - a favourite topic of Newman's The 
conversation left an unpleasing taste in Froude’s mouth He 
felt, for a moment, that it had shaken the steadiness of his 
faith. Next month there was another walk ‘Insensibly got 
talking in a way to let him infer I was trying to alter myself. 
Also allowed myself to argue Was pu22led as usual, and have 
been uncomfortable and abstracted ever since Once doubted 
whether I had not been wrong, which made me ridiculously 
uneasy ' In December he was annoyed with himself for allow- 
ing Newman ‘to ask me, without resenting it, whether I and 
S were not “red-hot High Churchmen”.' A sense of irrecon- 
cilable opposition between Newman's religious views and his 
own kept them apart until the tutorship brought them to- 
gether In the summer of 1828 there are signs of increasing 
intimacy. In May Newman rides over to Cuddesdon with 
Wilberforce and Froude. Correspondence starts in the Long 
Vacation Newman writes to ask ‘Did you read Pusey's 
book on the coach-top as you intended^' Froude sends a long 
letter about his own idleness (‘though I ought to work hard 
to prepare for Orders'), about his ‘dreams of faery land'. 
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about telescopes and astronomy, about religious affectation 
in a friend’s parish at Torquay And he confesses to Wilber- 
force that Newman ‘is a fellow that I like more, the more I 
think of him, only I would give a few odd pence if he weie 
not a heretic ’ 

That summer was memorable to Newman for many reas- 
ons, and not least because, through Froude’s good offices, 
he was asked to stay with Keble and his father at Fairford 
■‘Yours ever affectionately’ he signs his answer, but hints that 
he is still what Froude called a ‘heretic’ by leferring to John 
Sumner’s appointment to be Bishop of Chester - Sumner 
being an Evangelical - and saying that it has given him sincere 
pleasure The few days that he spent at Fairford in August 
were wet and dull, and Newman felt that he had not done 
himself justice But he found himself in ‘quite an affecting 
and most happy world Keble’s verses are written (as it 
were) on all their faces My head ran so upon them that I was 
-every minute in danger of quoting them Mr Keble as well as 
John shows much playfulness and even humour in his 
conversation ’ 

Newman’s mother and sisters spent the last weeks of the 
vacation in a cottage at Nuneham Courtenay lent to them by 
Dornford, Newman’s semor colleague in the tutorship, and 
Newman stayed there with them According to Mozley it 
was the vei7 cottage in which Jean- Jacques Rousseau had 
lived for a time An iromcal kind of coincidence ^ There, no 
doubt, he persevered with his reading of the Fathers, it was, 
the Apologia says, in the Long Vacation of this year that he 
•set about the task And a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand 
rose upon his tutorial horizon He and Wilberforce were 
elaborating a scheme for the reorgamzation of the tutorship 
•system, subject to the Provost’s approval 

The tutors seemed at first to be getting their way At any 
rate Newman, writing to Rickards^ early in 1829, explained 
their plans, as though they had been finally agreed upon ‘ The 
most important and far-reaching improvement has been com- 
menced this term - a radical alteration (not apparent on the 
published list) of the lecture system The bad men are thrown 
1 The letter already quoted on p 182 
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into large classes, and thus time saved for the better sort, who 
are put into very small lectures, and principally with their 
own tutors quite familiarly and chattingly And besides, a 
regular system for the jear has been devised But we do not 
wish this to be talked about ’ 

All this confidence was premature It must have been very 
soon afterwards that a definite difference of opinion showed 
Itself between the Provost on the one hand, the four tutors 
on the other Hawkins ^maintamed that Newman was sacri- 
ficing the many to the few, and governing by a system 
of mere personal influence and favouritism ’ Newman felt that 
the Provost preferred ‘ a heartless system of law and form in 
which the good and promising were sacrificed to the worth- 
less and umnteresting ’ But this statement of the quarrel is 
superficial The real difference lay much deeper It was not 
merely that Hawkins objected to the tutors giving too little 
time to the infeiior men ~ though the objection was a perfectly 
reasonable one, nor was it that he objected to each tutor 
having his own special batch of pupils, he felt deeply sus- 
picious of the influence which the tutors weie beginmng to 
exercise on the best men Newman was getting such a hold 
over their minds as might well startle and alarm any prudent 
Head of a College His three colleagues ~ the swashbuckling 
Dornford, the painstaking Wilberforce, the eccentric Froude - 
they were all succumbing, or had succumbed, to his masterful 
influence The Provost reflected with amazement on the rapid 
advance of this young man, who had sat so humbly at his own 
feet only four years earlier, to the dominant position in the 
College Looking acioss to St Mary’s he saw the pulpit which 
he had occupied with so much force and learmng becoming, 
now that Newman stood in it, a sudden power in the Umvei- 
sity He saw Newman hobnobbing with ^led-hot High 
Churchmen’, he detected a change of opinion, leading God 
knew where, but passing certainly beyond the sensible point 
at which he, Hawkins, had hoped to stay it. Something odd 
was afoot Was the Provost to be a mere cypher in his own 
College^ Was he to look on and see Oriel become an object 
of suspicion to the country at large ^ Newman ^held almost 
fiercely that secular education could be so conducted as to 
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become a pastoral cure He recollected that Origen had so 
treated it, and had by means of the classics effected the con- 
version of Gregory the Apostle of Pontus, and of Atheno- 
dorus his brother ’ Whether he quoted these instances to 
Hawkins or not, the Provost knew well enough the kind of 
ideas that now filled his mind, and resolved at least to hmit 
the opportunities which the four tutors sought for proselytis- 
ing their pupils 

It is impossible not to feel the strongest sympathy with 
Hawkins in the position in which he found himself He was 
new to his office, he felt the great responsibility which was 
his as a successor to two Provosts of gemus - Eveleigh and 
Copleston - who had succeeded in placing Oriel hors concours 
in the University, there was no question of the exceptional 
ability and energy of the tutors, he owed his own election to 
the support of Newman, he was one with them in his con- 
viction that the tutorial system needed leform Yet the par- 
ticular reform for which they asked had these two great defects 
- that It tended to leave the ordinary or stupid or indolent 
undergraduate to work out his own salvation or damnation, 
and that it sought to put the clever promising young men com- 
pletely into the hands of their tutors Even on secular grounds 
there was a case to be made against this - and a strong case. 
But the Provost’s difficulty lay in the fact that the secular 
objection was as nothing to the religious one Gentlemen did 
not send their sons to Oriel in order that they might be turned 
into religious prigs or fanatics And yet the Piovost could not 
be sure what the tutors really proposed to do The Oxford 
Movement was not yet begun. He was compelled to rely on 
his instincts, and, in his arguments, to fall back upon the less 
important of the two grounds for his opposition And in the 
end, after a largely meaningless battie of words, he was 
obhged to enforce his view by a mere exercise of his authority, 
which eviscerated Oriel and reacted unhappily upon his own 
prestige and character The tragedy of Hawkins was the 
tragedy of many a ruler and statesman, repeated in a smaller 
world 

But while there still seemed some possibility of compro- 
mise, he did his best This is how Newman himself concluded 
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his account of the quarrel, and with it the reader can be left 
to judge where his own sympathies he 

‘The mam practical argument which the Provost urged 
upon him, on behalf of his contmumg tutor on the old 
system of lecturing was, “ You may not be doing so much 
good as you may wish or thmk you would do, but the ques- 
tion is, whether you will not do some good, some real sub- 
stantial good ’’ Mr Newman used to laugh and say to his 
friends, “You see the good Provost actually takes for granted 
that there is no possible way for me to do good in my genera- 
tion, except by being one of his lecturers, with him it is that 
or nothing ’’ ’ 

Agreement between the tutors and the Provost becoming 
thus, at length, evidently impossible, Hawkins put an end to 
the dispute by the use of the authority, which he had hitherto 
kept scrupulously in the background In June, 1830, he wrote 
to Newman - and in similar terms to Wilberforce and Fioude 
- a letter which concluded ‘And I am most reluctant to do so 
still, but I yield to what you seem to desire, and feel bound, 
therefore, to say that, if you cannot comply with my earnest 
desire, I shall not feel justified m committing any other pupils 
to your care ’ 

The result was, in Mark Pattison’s words, that ‘from this 
date the college began to go downhill, both in the calibre of 
the men who obtained fellowships and in the style and tone of 
the undergraduates ’ Oriel had become a house ^vided against 
Itself. 


2. FIRST BLOWS FOR THE CHURCH 


The end of 1828, then, found Newman entering upon his 
battle with Hawkins, beginning his intensive study of the 
Fathers, preaching to crowded congregations at St Mary’s, 
and moving into a close intimacy with Fioude and Keble. It 
found Pusey married. Professor of Hebrew and Canon of 
Christ Church, and engaged in a somewhat violent contio- 
versy with Mr Hugh Rose of Cambridge over the state of 
Protestantism in Germany Keble was still at Southrop and 
Fairford. 

Pusey’s appointment was a pleasant excitement to his 
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friends Keble was ‘a little apprehensive of his reading him- 
self to death For I suppose, by the Rule of Three, Fellowship • 
Canonry Headache Apoplexy ’ But though Pusey was 
never at any time of his hfe a man of the world, there were 
other things besides scholarship to claim his attention )ust 
now He had a ^oung wife ‘of striking appearance, handsome 
and handsomely dressed’, there weie calls and dinner-parties, 
‘their domestic establishment was well-appointed’, they kept 
a carriage and pair, and Pusey - though he often forgot where 
he was and what he was doing - enjoyed exhibiting his skill 
as a whip to young Mrs Pusey Children were on their way. 
And Newman felt a twinge of envy For a moment his ‘ deep 
imagination’ was shaken Had Pusey chosen the better way? 
‘Seek we lady-lighted home,’ he concluded a poem on 
Lacij Nature and her Daughters^ 

Nature ’mid the spheres bears sway, 

Ladies rule where hearts obey 

And, with Pusey’s dedication of himself to sacred learmng in 
his mind, he uttered a sigh to Harriett ‘How desirable it 
seems to be to get out of the stir and bustle of the world, and 
not to have the responsibility and weariness of success ’ ’ 

An unreal wish, and he knew it He was incapable of idle- 
ness At this time he was Treasurei of Oriel, and exhibiting 
a piactical skill in the management of the College finances 
which actually drew a comphment from the late Provost 
And a storm blew up early in the new year which made him 
discover in himself a further range of unsuspected enthusiasms 
and capacities 

It was one of the many dramatic iromes in Newman’s 
career that he should have learned his powers as a leader of 
diificult causes by successfully opposing the political emanci- 
pation of the Church which he afterwards joined If it had 
not been for the Peel by-election in Oxford and the extra- 
ordinary stimulus which it gave to the aggressive elements in 
Newman’s character, it is conceivable that he would never 
have pressed the Tractarian movement so hard and fast and 
far, and that he might have died an Anglican Bishop or 
Archbishop instead of a Cardinal 
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Robert Peel was the senior Burgess of the Univeisity of 
Oxford He had hitherto opposed Roman Catholic Emanci- 
pation But in 1828 O’Connell, though a Catholic, was 
elected to Parliament as member for County Clare The law 
prevented him from taking his seat Peel and Wellington 
perceived that unless the law was altered there would be civil 
war in Ireland They resolved, m face of their political past, 
to force Emancipation through Parliament 

On February 5, 1829, Convocation at Oxford adopted a 
petition against this surrender to the Irish agitation, and Peel 
felt It his duty to resign his seat as a representative of the 
University On February 8 Newman, wilting to his sister, said 
that he had no opinion on the Catholic question But within 
the week he had become the head and forefront of the oppo- 
sition to Peel’s re-election A series of breathless, excited 
letters to Harriett and his mother revealed to them a novel 
fierce exultant John ‘Our meddling Provost’ - ‘disgust of 
Ml Peel’ ~ the ‘intolerable insolence’ of the Peehtes - these 
were unpleasant-sounding phrases And why this inexplicable 
passion over a question to which he had proclaimed himself 
indifferent^ ‘We have achieved a glorious victory. It is the 
first public event I have been concerned in, and I thank God 
from my heart both for my cause and its success We have 
proved the independence of the Church and of Oxford ’ ‘My 
mind IS so full of ideas in consequence of this important event, 
and my views have so much enlarged and expanded, that in 
justice to myself I ought to write a volume ’ And what strange 
paradoxical ideas they seemed to Mrs Newman to be^ The 
Church likely to be separated from the State - all the talent of 
the day concentrated against it - its principles only to be main- 
tained by ‘prejudice and bigotry’, qualities not to be despised, 
since they transmit the truth As for Catholic Emancipation, 
that had not been the of the election He was ‘clearly m 
principle an anti-Catholic’, but ‘the intelhgence of the country 
will have’ Emancipation, to oppose it was inexpedient, per- 
haps impossible Why, then, had John been so bitter against 
poor Mr PeeP Mrs Newman wondered Ought not a states- 
man to take inexpediency and impossibilities into account as 
much as a young clergyman at OrieP Ah * but that was not the 
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point. The point was to strike a blow for the Church John be- 
gan to feel that he must have tired his mother about the Catholic 
question. Had he said 'bewildered and alarmed’ instead of 
'tired’, he would have chosen his words more accuiately 
The short sharp battle which resulted in Sir Robert Inghs 
repiesenting the University instead of Mr Robert Peel, and 
so committed the foremost intellectual centre of England to 
opposing, not only Catholic Emancipation, but parliamentary 
reform, Jewish relief, and the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
brought Newman and Keble still closer together Pusey 
ranged himself on the other side But the two chief intractables 
were indulgent to him 'I do not reckon Pusey or Demson 
among our opponents,’ Newman reassured Harriett 'because 
they were strong for concession beforehand ’ But all Oriel, all 
the resident Fellows, were solidly behind Newman and Keble 
The Peel election was followed by the election of two new 
Fellows of Oriel, both of whom belonged whole-heartedly to 
Newman^s camp One of these was John Christie, 'a sound 
and elegant scholar’ who 'read all the novels and all the 
poetry of the day, and took to Tennyson, it may be said, at 
first sight’ The other was Thomas Mozley Newman was 
delighted Mozley, he told Rickards enthusiastically, 'will be 
one of the most surprising men we shall have numbered in 
om lists. He is not quick or brilliant, but deep, meditative, 
clear in thought, and imaginative His •^6os is admirable 
he is amiable and, withal, entertaimng in parlance, and to sum 
up all somewhat eccentric at present in some of his notions ’ 
Mozley had many excellent qualities, but depth and clearness 
of thought were conspicuously not among them He was a 
shrewd observer, an admirable raconteur^ but his mind moved 
on the surface of things As he said of himself, he could never 
concentrate his attention on a serious matter for even ten 
minutes, in his capaaty as one of Newman’s disciples he was 
like the 'poor weaklmg, who msists on joimng an Alpine 
adventure when he cannot but break down at the first pinch * 
He panted cheerfully behind Newman, and even dreamed of 
following him to Rome But by that time he had begun to 
build a church; and the idea of abandomng an unfinished 
building was really much more objectionable than a mere 
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change of creed So he stayed where he was, anchored by 
Harriett and his architectural enthusiasms 

In the summer the Newmans left Brighton and settled for 
the Long Vacation in the little village of Horspath near 
Oxford John rode into Oxford in the mornings A piano was 
borrowed Blanco White came out and played the fiddle The 
devoted Henry Wilbeiforce took lodgings nearby Mozley 
came to stay for a few weeks Altogether ‘an harmonious 
period, that might well live in the memory of all concerned 
in It, and perhaps raise gloomy contrasts as time went on.’ 
John had intended to sink back into Iienaeus and Cyprian 
But the riding in and out of Oxford, and the musical evemngs, 
and the cares of St Mary’s, and routine college duties, and his 
favourite occupation of sorting and arranging and burning 
his papers, left no time for the Fathers There was some corres- 
pondence between himself and Froude and Pusey He wanted 
Froude to become his curate and take Littiemoie off his hands. 
But Froude refused ‘You see I am a double-minded man, 
unstable in all my ways ’ 

As for Pusey, he was at work on his answer to Mi Rose and 
wrestling with the problem of Inspiiation What, please, did 
Newman think of his observations upon this matter^ New- 
man thought very well of the observations ‘His view of in- 
spiration,’ he reported to Froude ‘I think you will be much 
pleased with It is one which has by fits and starts occurred 
to me He has put it into system, and I do beheve it is the old 
Orthodox doctrine He holds the inspiration of the Church 
and of all good men, for example Socrates ’ Froude was also 
pleased ‘I hope Pusey may turn out High Church after all’, 
he replied. The topic was a dehcate one In his first book 
Pusey had contended that historical passages in the Bible, on 
which no question of doctrine turned, were not necessarily 
inspired Study had revealed to him the existence of ‘historical 
contradictions’ in the sacred text - minute and unimportant 
certainly, but uncomfortably difficult to reconale with the 
doctrine of plenary inspiration But Pusey’s reservation had 
much upset Keble, and it had been distorted by Rose into a 
demal of the inspiration of the Gospels It looked to many as 
if Pusey, writing about German rationahsm, had himself been 
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infected by that dreadful disease of the sceptical intellect It 
was important to get the matter straight Unfortunately, by 
Hawkins’s advice, the discussion upon inspiration was abbrevi- 
ated in the second book For the rest of his life Pusey never 
heard the last of it It is to be doubted if he ever did get the 
matter straight even in his own mmd In 1841 he Houndered 
painfully in the effort to explain to a correspondent that he 
had never doubted the plenary inspiration of Holy Scripture, 
he had only ventured to think that the Holy Ghost did not 
extend His guidance ‘into such minute details and circum- 
stances as in no way affected the truth ’ And in his will he 
directed that neither of the offending books should be 
republished 

‘I hope Pusey may turn out High Church after all’, Froude 
could now say to Newman Certainly Pusey would turn out 
High Church Newman himself was already at that point, 
and already moving past it into some as yet unformulated 
position Since the Peel affair he had definitely broken with 
Whately ‘ Still in my rooms at Oriel College,’ he wrote as he 
sat there alone one day in this September, remote from the 
family circle at Horspath, ‘slowly advancing and led by God’s 
hand blindly ’ The tone of his sermons changed ‘We are the 
English Catholics’ he told his congregation this autumn* 
‘There is not a dissenter living but, inasmuch, and so far as 
he dissents, is in a sin ’ And as he penned these 'words he 
thought of his brother Frank standing on the bunk of sepaia- 
tion from the Church He must have known well what pain 
this opinion would give his mother Yet, since it was now his 
opinion, he had no option but to express it, no option but to 
send her the sermon, as he always sent his sermons, for her to 
read Mrs Newman read it and said nothing But Harriett - 
writing now from Dornford’s cottage at Nuneham, to which 
the three women had moved from Horspath at the end of 
October, with thick snow outside and a chill sense of desola- 
tion within - asked him to ‘give us a decent lengthened call 
I should like a quarter of an hour’s quiet talk with you ** 
We have long since read your two sermons, they are very 
High Church* I do not think I am near so High, and do not 
quite understand them yet ’ 
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Since March Newman had been one of the secretaries of 
the Oxford Branch of the Church Missionary Society Now 
the CMS was (and is) an Evangelical body, and since March 
he had moved very rapidly from his old Evangelical associa- 
tions Some kind of step had to be taken, and the step which 
Newman actually took was a highly chaiacteristic one He 
began by protesting to his felLow-secretaiy on the score of 
certain offensive doctrines put forward by two preachers in 
aid of the Society’s funds Dissatisfied with the reply which 
he received, he attacked the semor secretary in committee 
by moving an enormous number of amendments to his 
report Such was his persuasiveness that these amend- 
ments were only negatived by the chairman’s casting-vote. 
Defeated at the centre, he changed his tactics, and circulated 
an anonymous pamphlet (February 1830) in which he urged 
Churchmen of his own way of thinking to swamp the Soaety 
by becoming members It was well known that Newman was 
the author And though some of his immediate friends thought 
his action, if impracticable, yet bold and praiseworthy, others 
took a different view Rickards warmly denied that Newman 
could possibly have written anything so mean, and was 
mortified to discover that he was wrong The Society took 
instant revenge, and turned him out of the secretaryship in 
March A few months later the last strand of the rope was cut, 
and he removed his name from the Bible Soaety Almost 
simultaneously ~ this was in June - the Provost terminated 
the argument about the tutorship by stopping the flow of 
further pupils to Newman, Wiiberforce, and Froude 

‘We die gradually with our existing pupils’, he wrote to his 
mother, who had returned to Brighton ‘ This to me person- 
ally IS a delightful arrangement But for the College I think 
It a miserable determination I am full of projects what 
I shall do The Fathers arise again full before me This vaca- 
tion I should not wonder if I took up the study of the Modern 
French Mathematics ’ 


3 THE CHURCH IN DANGER 
It IS not easy to trace the course of Newman’s deepemng 
intimacy with Froude durmg these years The correspondence 
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of each is only represented by scraps The little which survives 
IS of no great interest in itself, except that it shows Froude 
leading, Newman following, with a show of independence 
and an occasional attempt to dig himself in, before he is finally 
pulled across the boundary between tradition and private 
judgement On January 9, 1830 (while he was meditating his 
attack on the Church Missionary Society), he wrote to Froude 
a rambling letter on various topics Blomfield, Bishop of 
London, he is glad to note, ‘maintains the propiiety and 
expedience of the Athanasian Creed ^ and he hopes that this 
will recommend the Bishop (an Evangelical) to ‘worthier 
thoughts’ in Fioude’s mind At this stage it would seem that 
Newman was meditating a kind of amalgam between the High 
Church and Low Church parties There are parts of the Creed, 
he goes on, which he ‘would willingly see omitted, if it could 
be done silently, and could not defend if attacked’, but, on 
the other hand, ‘to cut it out would be to lose the damnatory 
clauses, and to curtail it even would be to flatter the vain 
conceit of the age ’ His objections to the Creed lay, in fact, 
not at all where the ordinary man feels them to lie, but in such 
theologically inexact expressions (so he considered them) as 
‘the Son is equal to the Father’ From theology the letter 
passes to politics ‘I have doubt’ he writes, ‘whether we can 
consider our King as a proprietor of land on the old Tory 
theory The rightful heir was lost in the Revolution, then the 
nation took the property of the island and gave it to William, 
and then to George, on certain conditions - that of being chief 
magistrate Has not the Constitution since that time been essen- 
tially a republic^’ From pohtics to Arnold’s newly published 
Sermons, which he had lent to a friend and dipped into him- 
self Really, they were not at all bad From the sermons to 
University pohtics. And here, again, he is for a sensible com- 
promise There was a movement on foot to ‘ exclude Aristotle 
and bring in modern subjects’. This should be forestalled by 
reasonable concessions ‘I should like to make Modern 
History, or Hebrew etc etc , necessary for the M A degree ’ 
At the end of the letter come two references to something 
which Froude must have said ‘I have thought vows are 
evidences of want of fatth.^ Editing the letter in old age New- 
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man added the "words *eg of Celibacy’ after ‘vows’ It is 
a reasonable inference that Froude had advocated such vows 
Newman’s answer continues ‘Why should we look to the 
morrow^ It v/ill be given us to do what is our duty as the day 
comes, to bind duty by forestalment is to lay up manna for 
seven days, it will corrupt us ’ The other reference is an ob- 
scure defence of private judgement ‘ Qy What is meant by the 
right of private judgement^ The duty I understand , but no one 
can help another’s thinking in private ’ Later, he was to go 
the whole way with Froude in condemmng private judgement 
as the fount of all evil 

In the summer Newman found time for a fortmght’s visit 
to his mother at Brighton He rode by stages all the way there 
and back As he passed over the downs and through fields 
and woods and villages, ‘the fascination of a country life 
nearly overset’ him He began to think, in the very manner 
of Huriell, that a lonely romantic curacy would have inex- 
piessible charms And as for a country living * Well, it was the 
only great temptation he had to fear, ‘for as to other fasana- 
tions which might be more dangerous still, I am pretty well 
out of the way of them’ (all this in a letter to Rickards) ‘and at 
present I feel as if I would rather tear out my heart than lose 
it ’ At least he earnestly desires that he may never be rich; 
and (though he is less sure of his sincerity over this) that he 
may never rise in the Church This was the vein for Rickards, 
whose good opinion of him, since the Church Missionary 
Society pamphlet, needed a httle fostering But to Hurrell 
he wrote in a somewhat different strain, describing a mis- 
adventure on the road His mare ‘came down the last morning, 
hei knees quite uninjured, but my nose cut pretty deep with 
the Sliver of my glass It seemed to promise a scar, but will be 
nothing I shall leave off glasses in riding So I fimshed by 
walking twenty-one miles in a broihng sun on a dusty road ’ 
Then at the end of his letter ‘I think of setting up for a great 
man, it is the only way to be thought so ’ 

Outside Oxford events of every kind were working towards 
the overthrow of the system of ideas to which Newman was 
binding himself The repeal of the Test Act and Catholic 
Emancipation were already accomphshed facts - accomplished, 
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too, by a Tory government The end of that period of 
grudging leform was very near In the country at large 
the tide of dissatisfaction was rising - dissatisfaction with the 
whole regime of Tory squire and Tory parson, with the 
tyrannies of tiadition, clericahsm, religious dogma, hereditary 
power, with social and economic misery and injustice, with 
the fossilized institutions of Chuich and State Authority, in 
the person of the great Duke, clung to the past because it was 
the past But there was a new and vigorous challenge to 
authority growing up, in the persons of the industrialists 
great and small, for whom there was no place in the anti- 
quated structure of English government and English society 
These men were not to be subordinated to the squirearchy for 
ever Later on, their highest ambition would be to become 
squires themselves But first they had to fight their own battle 
The mass of the common people in the industrial and rural 
areas alike was equally discontented Consequently, the move- 
ment for reform had an irresisuble weight as well as an irre- 
sistible impetus Parliamentary leform was the immediate 
objective, but the reform of everything was in the air The 
slow workmg in the heavy English intellectual soil of the 
prmciples which inspired the first French Revolution was 
beginning to be evident Authoritariamsm was being 
bleached In 1827 Brougham founded that ‘godless institu- 
tion’, University College in London, where dissenters and 
rationalists might receive the education demed to them at 
Oxford and Cambridge Newman’s own brothei was to 
become one of its Professors Now in July, 1830, came the 
news of the second French Revolution Charles X had tried 
to restore the Church in France to its ancient supremacy, he 
had even attempted to make sacrilege punishable with death 
The mob overthrew him Early in August he was obliged to 
abdicate, and Louis Philippe replaced htm, in a constitutional 
monarchy upon Enghsh hnes 

The effect of this revolution upon English opimon was 
enormous ‘It gave Englishmen’ says Professor Trevelyan 
‘the sense of living in a new era, when great changes could 
safely be made ’ To Fioude and Newman it gave, on the con- 
trary, the sense of living in an era when every institution of 
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value was in danger, only to be saved by heroic exertions 
‘What a horrid affair this is in France’, wrote Froude to his 
friend 'I adnure the spirit of the King and Polignac and, 
if I were king, would lather lose my head than retract one 
step As to English affairs, the Whigs seem to be successful 
everywhere Such thoughts are too gloomy to pursue ’ 
And to Keble he wrote a month later ‘The fate of the poor 
King of France, whose only fault seems to have been his 
Ignorance how far his people were demoralized, will give 
spirits to the rascals in all directions ’ 

Newman shared these opmions ‘The French’ he wrote 
to Froude ‘are an awful people How the world is set upon 
calhng evil good, good evil^ This Revolution seems to me 
the triumph of iiieligion The effect of this miserable 
French affair will be great in England ’ Froude’s letters con- 
tinued to reflect his discomfort ‘Things’ he told Keble next 
January ‘are still in a bad way down here [1 e in Devonshire] 
The labouring population, as well as the farmers, seem 
thoroughly indifferent to the welfare of the parsons and 
squires Two very great fires have taken place in our 

neighbourhood I have now made up my sage mind that 
the country is too bad to deserve an Established Chuich ’ 
And in the following June ‘You see they almost persecute 
the Roman Catholics at Pans ’ 

Indeed the situation in England was alarming ‘ All autumn ’, 
to quotq Professor Trevelyan again, ‘the agitation in the 
country was deeper than political Economic misery, pauper- 
ism, starvation and class injustice had brought society to the 
verge of dissolution Rick burning . kept the ruial south in 
terror In the industrial north the workmen were driihng and 
preparing for social war The middle classes clamoured for 
Reform ’ Even at Windrush, wheie Isaac Williams was now a 
curate, ‘there occurred some agrarian nots, and every one was 
much alarmed and pamc struck, John Keble rode with the 
mob fearlessly and good-naturedly, entreating them not to 
demolish the farmer’s machines, they put forth a Methodist 
preacher to answer him, as he stood on a machine begging 
them to desist ’ 

The political events of these years led so directly to the 
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birth of the Oxford Movement, that the reader may like to 
refresh his memory of them by a very brief summary The 
new Parliament, elected on the death of George IV, met in 
November 1830 The Duke, challenged by the Whig leader 
Lord Grey upon the question of Reform, replied that the 
existing system of Parliamentary representation possessed the 
full and entire confidence of the country This was too pal- 
pably not the truth The Government was defeated in the 
House of Commons, the Duke resigned, and the new King 
sent for the veteran champion of reform, Earl Grey Grey^s 
administration was predominantly aristocratic. This was as it 
should be, since the House of Lords was at once the principal 
stumbling-block to reform and contained the ablest champions 
of reform The Reform Bill was produced in March It was a 
bold measure, extinguishing the rotten boroughs without 
compensation to their owners As such it was too strong for 
the stomachs of some of Grey’s supporters Unable to carry 
his BiH without emasculatmg it, he persuaded the King to 
agree to a dissolution At the General Election of May the 
Bill swept the country, Grey returned to power with a large 
majoiity The Bill passed the Commons, but in October it 
was thrown out by the Lords Feehng in the country was bitter 
m the extreme. But in the event, after a prolonged struggle, 
the Lords capitulated under the threat of a wholesale creation 
of peers, and the Reform Bill became law in June 1832 
That the opinions of Keble, Froude, and Newman were 
antipathetic to Reform is almost self-evident It was a Whig 
measure, inspired by utditarians and ^useful knowledge 
people’, as Newman contemptuously called men earnestly 
concerned in such matters It was shocking to see so much 
waste of passion upon a purely secular question. There could 
be no question that Reform would not stop at Parliament, 
The Church would inevitably be attacked, at worst ‘re- 
formed’ from above by Bishops who were not believers in 
Christianity in any true sense of the word, but Liberals in 
matter of rehgion ‘And in saying this,’ said Newman to 
Bowden ‘I conceive I am saying almost as bad of them as 
can be said of anyone ’ At best the Church would be dis- 
etsablished, and Newman, at any rate, felt that he would 
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‘rather have the Church severed from its temporalities, and 
scattered to the four winds’, than have ‘such a desecration of 
holy things ’ as the elevation to the episcopal bench of men 
like Samuel Parr, the clerical ‘Whig Johnson’, who had died 
before the Whigs could make a bishop of him 

Still, Newman was more of a reahst than his friends Not 
that he, any more than they, had the smallest understanding 
of social problems His interest in the lower orders was con- 
fined to their souls Poverty and subjection are, it is well 
known, good for the soul He was, as Mozley observed, ‘no 
morbid philanthropist or indiscriminate almsgiver’ The task 
of the servant - the slave even - is to be a good servant, or a 
good slave Tom Motley tells an anecdote of him which 
illustrates his natural attitude towards his inferiors Newman 
had been staying with his brother-in-law at Cholderton 
Motley’s gardener drove him mto Salisbury and chattered 
amiably to him all the way - eleven miles ‘Pony went well’ 
Newman wrote in his next letter ‘and so did Meacher’s 
tongue Shoot them both They will never be better than 
they are now ’ But if he expected the lower orders to accept 
their lot in hfe with Christian fortitude, he had a natural 
sense of their power, when they moved together in a mass 
‘The nation (1 e numerically the TrXijdos) is for revolution . 
They certainly have the physical power ’ This of the Reform 
Bill The thing must come There is no more to be said about 
It. Let the Church look to her defences ‘It is the sophism of 
the day to put religious considerations out of sight ’ 

After the Reform Bill had been passed, the Whigs set to 
work to reform ail round - and very necessary the effort was 
And naturally one of their first moves was against the anomaly 
of the Established Church in Ireland ‘Twenty-two Protestant 
bishops’ as Trevelyan concisely puts it, ‘drew 3(^150,000 a year, 
and the rest of the Church £600,000 more, very largely from 
the Catholic peasants ’ These revenues were mainly derived 
from the tithes payable to an ahen Church, which was there 
against the wishes of the great majority of Irishmen, who 
considered that they had a perfectly good Chuxch of their 
own The position was one plainly impossible to maintain, in 
face of the growing resentment of the Irish. It could only be, 
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and was being, maintained by armed force Yet the feeble 
attempt of the Whig government in 1833 to ease the Irish 
ecclesiastical problem by suppressing ten out of the twenty-two 
Irish bishoprics roused a storm of indignant protest in Eng- 
land and resulted in its own immediate downfall Not until 
1869, when Gladstone disestablished and partly disendowed 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in Ireland, did Englishmen 
come to their senses - as always, in Irish matters, a generation 
too late 

It was the threat to the Irish bishoprics, and to their 
revenues, which gave the imtial impetus to the Oxford Move- 
ment We are still not aiiived, in our narrative, at that point 
But the factors are nearing assembly And we may now ask 
ourselves the question, how it could possibly have seemed to 
Newman that this was a platform on which he could confi- 
dently take his stand That men like Keble, all passionate 
loyalty to the English Church and ingeniously stupid resist- 
ance to every kind of reform, or like the pedantic Palmer of 
Worcester, 01 even like the extravagantly thorough-going 
Froude, should dig themselves in over the Irish bishoprics - 
that need not astonish us at all 1 But Newman ^ With his sense 
of the inevitable , and, still more remarkable, with his sense 
of *that vast Catholic body broken into many fragments by 
the power of the Devil’ - the Catholics in England, the 
Roman Catholics, the Greek Catholics, and so on^ - how 
could he, with any respect for bus own logic, fail to see that the 
real Church of Ireland was one of these fragments, and a quite 
different fragment from the Established Church of England^ 

The Act of 1833, which did away with the ten bishoprics 
and handed their revenues over to a Commission, exhausted 
the first effort of reform But the succeeding Whigs, while 
they left Ireland alone, fulfilled the expectations of Newman 
and his friends , though not quite in the way expected They 
laid impious hands on the finances of the English Church In 
1836 they set up the body known as the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners No one nowadays would dream of regarding this 

1 It IS fair to recall that Gladstone began his political career by success- 
fully opposing the original appropriation clause m the Bill 

2 ’Parochial Sermons ^ iii zoS This sermon was preached in 1830 
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as anything but an obviously beneficial reform Wakeman, 
the lligh Church ecclesiastical historian, writes of it ‘The 
State Itself passed somewhat under the influence of the new 
spirit [1 e the Church revival] and ceased to present an un- 
surmountable obstacle to Church development the incomes 
of bishops and capitular bodies were fixed, and as far as 
possible equalised, and funds thus set free for the endowment 
of new parishes and the assistance of poor benefices ’ Not so 
was the Act regarded by the parents of Anglo-Catholicism 
‘Pusey’ wrote Newman to Bowden in 1858 ‘is writing a most 
elaborate article on the Church Commission, which (so far as 
I have seen it) is a most overpowering and melancholy 
exposure of it by a mere statement of facts ’ 

These events lie a little ahead of the point we have now 
reached But the common apprehension of them drew the 
friends together, and tightened Froude’s hold over Newman 
Little by little - so Newman summarized Froude’s influence 
upon him ~ ‘he made me look with admiration towards the 
Church of Rome, and in the same degree to dislike the 
Reformation He fixed deep in me the idea of devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin, and he led me gradually to believe in the 
Real Presence ’ 

4 vow HAD BOUND HIM’ 

Family matters were filling up Newman’s time at the end of 
the summer of 1830 His mother and sisters had decided to 
leave Brighton foi good They moved to Iffley, close to 
Oxford and to Littlemore, to a small house made out of two 
old cottages knocked into one, which they called Rose Hill 
A little later they exchanged Rose Hill for a pretty modern 
house called Rose Bank From this new point of vantage they 
weie able to mix in Oxford society, to take in hand the school 
and the poor parishioners of Littlemore, and to watch John’s 
alarming progress at close quarters Frank went, as it was 
thought, for good to Persia as a Nonconformist missionary. 
‘God guide us’ (not Frank) ‘in His way^’ noted his brother 
in his diary Charles was preparing to make his life a curse to 
himself and a burden to his relations He went to Bonn at the 
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expense of his two brothers to take a literary degree, and came 
away without seeking the degree John got him a clerkship 
in the Bank of England, but he could not be restrained from 
writing letters of advice to the Directors, and soon lost his 
post After that he was a charge upon John and Frank and 
Tom Mo2ley until his death This August, while John was 
preparing Rose Hill fot his mother, he received a letter from 
Charles attacking the Christian faith He answered it in 
twenty-four closely written foolscap pages ‘all about nothing 
and wrote in great despondency to Froude ‘All my plans 
fail When did I ever succeed in any exertion for others^’ It 
was a mood which recurred more and more frequently as life 
went on 

At the end of the year Newman was ‘weak and deaf^ from 
overwork, and sleepmg very badly - a condition not unusual 
with him before any really big effort. In March he was in 
correspondence with Hugh Rose - Pusey’s adversary - who 
was editing for Rivington, the publisher, a series of books 
forming a Theological Library Two proposals were made to 
him first a book on the Thirty-nine Articles , second a history 
of the Councils of the Church. The first was dropped, the 
second accepted, and m the summer of 1831 he began his 
leading He set to work at once on the Council of Nicaea - 
the great assembly of ecclesiastical dignitaries summoned by 
the Emperor Constantine in a d 325 to settle the dispute 
between the Bishop of Alexandria and the deacon Anus For 
a century and a half a sequence of ingemous and incompatible 
theories had betrayed the presence of a painful uncertainty at 
the heart of the Christian faith Had the Father himself been 
incarnated as the Son? Or was the Son merely an exceptional 
man, upon whom the Father had bestowed part of the divine 
energy^ A pre-oecumenical Council at Antioch in a d. 264 
attempted to dispose of all these theories by affirming that 
Father and Son were distmct persons, both divine Definition 
could not stop at this uneasy point Anus propounded a new 
solution The Son, he taught, was not merely a different per- 
son from the Father, he was a totally and substantially different 
bemg, created by the Father superior to all other created 
beings, neither truly God nor truly Man, though he had worn 
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the appearance of a man Although the Nicene Council con- 
demned It by a large majority, Ariamsm became for a great 
pait of the fourth century the dominant religion in the Eastern 
empire 

In tackling the Nicene Council, therefore, Newman found 
himself in contact with something very much more compli- 
cated than a mere assertion of the right over the wrong doc- 
trine It became necessary to trace the ancestry and to follow 
the fortunes of the wrong doctrine, which had so nearly 
usurped the place of the right one, to understand, or to seek 
to understand, the significance of the theological quarrel 
which seems to a modern rationalist, as it seemed to the 
Emperor Constantine, the most insane which had ever con- 
vulsed soaety 1 But rationalists ought to keep their heads, 
where emperors may be excused for losing their patience 
The dispute went very deep Ariamsm, had it been allowed to 
develop unchecked, must have resulted in the dilution of 
Christiamty into a philosophical Pantheism Unbelievers may 
regret that this was not permitted, but it is mere prejudice to 
suggest that the quarrel was one of no importance 

Certainly it did not seem so to Newman The task of un- 
ravelling Its complexity fascmated him "It was launching 
myself on an ocean with currents innumerable, and I was 
drifted back to the ante-Nicene history, and then to the 
Church of Alexandria The woik at last appeared under the 
title of The Anans of the Fourth Century ’ It was, in fact, refused 
by the editors of the Theological Library Rivington himself 
thought It dull It was published in 1853 by Lumley, the 
actual writing of it occupied Newman from the summer of 
1831, when he began his reading, to the summer of 1832 - a 
short enough time, if his distractions are taken into account 
But, if the book was imperfect, its results upon his own mind 
were far-reaching He was in the gnp now of a master current, 
which drifted him in the end from Alexandria to Rome 

July was spent in a visit to Dartington The two friends 
travelled down together They went by sea from Torquay, 
sleeping on deck, and Froude caught a cold which turned to 
the epidemic influenza, and was the begmning of his long 
1 J M Robertson, Short Historj of CbnsUamty^ chapter 11 § 2 
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fatal illness The whole Rectory was down v/ith the disease - 
Newman alone escaped He wandered idly about, enjoying 
the rich colouring of the midsummer Devonshiie scenery 
‘The locks blush into every variety of coloui, the tiees and 
fields are emeialds, and the cottages are rubies My very 
hands and fingers look rosy, hke Homer’s Aurora, and I have 
been gazing on them with astonishment ’ The delicious, 
fragrant aii made him ‘languid, indisposed to speak or write, 
and pensive’, the lusciousness of the grass and the foliage, 
and the steepness of the hillsides enclosing the deep valleys, 
gave him a certain sense of oppression These beauties, 
exquisitely as he was able to appreciate them, were not for 
him He jotted down some lines for Harriett 

Ihere stray’d amid the woods of Dart 

One who could love them, but who durst not love , 

A vow had bound him, ne’er to give his heart 
To streamlet bright, or soft secluded grove 
And in something of this spirit he preached in his gloomiest 
vein to Aichdeacon Froude’s parishioners on ‘Scripture a 
Record of Human Sorrow’, bidding them beware of taking a 
pleasant sunshine view of the world, for God’s dark view *is 
the ultimate true view of human life ’ 

Froude stayed in Devonshire reading Plato and writing 
letters to his friends and trying to shake off his cough Plato’s 
metaphysics passed over his head But ‘as to Socrates, I can 
scarcely believe that he was not inspired ’ He was playing 
with the idea of becoming a historian of the Church in the 
Middle Ages Newman went back to Rose Hill and Oriel and 
the Arlans Frederic Rogers (afterwards Lord Blachford), 
now his favourite pupil, was reading for his schools at ffley 
and the two spent much time together. They were walking 
over Magdalen Bridge into Oxford on September 18 when 
someone told them that Whately had been appointed Arch- 
bishop of Dublin 

The news produced a strange commotion in Newman’s 
mind In spite of the formal break between his old master 
and himself which his part in the Peel by-election had brought 
about, and in spite of the fact that his path was to Whately’s 
what a tangent is to a arcle, he jumped at once to the con- 
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elusion that Whately would want him to go to Dublin A 
month passed, and no woid came Still Newman believed that 
It would come, and vexed himself and Harnett with the answer 
that he would make How could he leave the Arians^ Would 
his health stand the Insh climate^ Moreover, ‘if times ate 
troublous, Oxford will want hot-headed men, and such I mean 
to be, and am in my place ’ On the other hand, might it not 
be his duty to go^ For some time he had thought that a post 
in Ireland was the one thing that could diaw him fiom Oxford 
Had not Harriett heard him say so^ The question seemed to 
convey a doubt This balancing of pros and cons was needless 
No word ever came from Whately When next they met m 
Oxford, in 1834, Newman cut him in the street Whately had 
‘made himself dead to me ’ True, the younger man put his 
conduct on Whately’s supposed betrayal of his frontier post 
How much injured vanity luiked under that stern judgement^ 
A few days with Keble at Fairford, this time with a much 
more comfortable sense of intimacy T want some of your 
criticism,’ Keble had said, inviting him, ‘for somehow I can’t 
get It out of my head that you are a real honest man ’ And 
after the visit ‘I don’t care how soon I have an opportunity 
of the same kind again ’ Then back to Oxford again for the 
Winter term Fioude was still away trying to get the better of 
his cough Newman suppressed his uneasiness, and threw him- 
self into his Histoiy of the Arians Coming back from a walk 
he found thirty-six splendid folios of the Fathers in his room 
- a farewell present fiom his pupils A few days later a scare 
of the cholera reached Oxford Mrs Newman instantly evolved 
a plan of campaign She would be head nurse at Littlemore, 
‘I have the whole in my head, should it be ordained that our 
vicinity is to suffer under the visitation ’ But the cholera did 
not reach Oxford that winter, and Newman ploughed on- 
wards through ‘the twenty-six tomes of the Concilia’ 

One thing happened in the winter to please him - Keble’s 
election to the Professorship of Poetry It was not then, and 
It IS not now, a full Professorship The Professor gives a 
lecture once a term, and he is elected by the members of the 
University, not by a small board of electors ^ A century ago 
1 His term is for five years, renewable for another fire 
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the elecUon was often governed by religious and political 
rather than by hterary considerations The lectures weie 
delivered in Latin Matthew Arnold was the first to break 
with tradition and lecture in English Keble’s lectures have 
not, therefore, received very much attention Mr Lock in his 
study of Keble deals with them at length, I must confess that 
his chapter has not sent me to the origmal text He took, says 
Mr Lock, "as his final guide the poems of the Old Testament. 

The canon for which he contends is this, that the best 
poets are those who have felt throughout their life the deepest 
feehngs about Nature, about man, and about God which were 
possible at their time ’ As a canon of criticism this may be 
thought, in our more exacting time, more than a little in- 
adequate But It pleased his contemporaries very well It was. 
Dean Church claimed, "the most original and memorable 
course ever delivered from the Chair of Poetry in Oxford ^ 
Since the poets directly dealt with were all heathens, it must 
certainly have required a good deal of ingenuity to classify 
them according to the degree in which they anticipated the 
Christian verities 

Soon after this the nature of Froude’s disease began to 
declare itself He wrote to Newman a letter "most welcome, 
sad as it was, I call it’ said Newman answering it "certainly 
from beginning to end a sad letter, and yet somehow sad 
letters, in their place and m God’s order, are as acceptable as 
merry ones ’ He passed the news to Keble, who commented 
that Froude didn’t take proper care of himself This was early 
in January, 1832 A fortmght later Froude was a little happier 
about himself, but on February 17 he wrote to Newman "I 
am afraid I cannot disguise from myself that within these ten 
days I have had an attack on my lungs ’ And this was followed 
by a letter from the Archdeacon to the effect that he had 
offered "to be Hurrell’s compamon to the Mediterranean or 
any other part of the world’, though he doubted whether it 
would do him any good. But Froude’s next letter was more 
encouragmg. He had been thoroughly examined. Whatever 
had been wrong, he was now tixoroughiy well and was 
allowed to return to Oxford So at least the doctor told him. 
"At the same time, he says I must be very cautious, as the 
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thing which formed in my windpipe proves me to be very 
liable to attack, and he looks upon it as an extraordmary piece 
of luck that I got rid of it as I did I am to wear more clothing 
than I have hitherto done, and to renounce wine for ever 
the prohibition extends to beer qub confugtam'^^ He went 
from the doctor to Fairford to stay with the Kebles At least 
he was there at the beginning of April, still vexed by his 
inflamed throat, when Newman consulted him about a sermon 
he was due to preach before the University 

This, his fifth University Sermon, deserves more than a bare 
mention, for it displays, with peculiar force and clarity, New- 
man’s govermng concepuon of religion It is a conception so 
severely limited, and yet so powerful by the very fact of its 
limitation, so absolute in its assumptions, so fundamentally 
opposed to the humanistic temper of our own times, as well 
as to the utilitarian temper of Newman’s, that it needs a certain 
effort to understand it Yet to understand it is necessary, if 
we are to understand Newman and Newman’s progress 
through Oxford It is his governing conception. That is not 
to say that it is the whole of Newman It is the form in which 
his philosophy reconciles three different things - his own fear 
of himself, his inherited or acquired rehgious prinaples, his 
interpretation of history It leaves out a great deal - his delight 
in the world of the senses, his enjoyment of a shaped and 
finished society, all his tenderest and happiest feehngs. 

The sermon is called ‘On Justice as a Principle of Divine 
Governance’. It w^as preached on the text from Jeremiah 
vni. II ‘They have healed the hurt of the daughter of my 
people shghtly, saying, Peace, peace, when there is no peace ’ 
It was directed (Newman told Froude) ‘against Sir James 
Mackintosh, Knight’ Mackintosh was an advocate of the 
reform of the savage criminal laws, he was a Benthamite, he 
argued that it was impossible to revere a God who was not 
completely benevolent. 

Newman had no difficulty in refutmg that simple proposi- 
tion, to his own satisfaction Benevolence is all very well But 
‘if It be natural to pity and wish well to men in general . . it 
IS also natural to feel indignation when vice triumphs ’ More- 
over, though the instinct of justice implanted in us tends to 
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general good, ‘it evidently does not tend to universal good, the 
good of each individual, and nothing short of this can be the 
scope of absolute and simple benevolence Our indignation at 
vice tends to the actual misery of the vicious ~ nay to their 
final misery ’ Benevolence is certainly admirable But what 
about Justice ^ It is only man’s guilty conscience which pre- 
vents him from delighting in ‘the tiaces of God’s justice, 
which are around us ’ Benevolence wins our love But Justice 
commands us It is a primary notion m our minds, not to be 
resolved into other elements What presumption to suggest, 
out of our own reason, that the happiness of His creatures is 
the sole end of God’s government f What does Reason know 
about it^ It cannot even say that man’s creation may not be 
altogether subservient to some further divine purpose 

Turn then from these idle hypotheses to the facts How 
does God regard sin^ ‘A solitary act of intemperance, sen- 
suality, or anger, a single lash word, a single dishonest deed, 
IS often the cause of incalculable misery in the sequel to the 
person who has been betrayed into it ’ A single example is 
enough to destroy the idea that God is mere benevolence 
The fact that the punishment is not always visible on earth 
can only mean that a worse punishment still is reserved for 
the hereafter As for repentance - how can repentance wipe 
out the everlasting consequences of a man’s single sin upon 
the lives of others ^ ‘A man publishes an irreligious or immoral 
book, afterwards he repents and dies Shall he be now 
dwelling in Abraham’s bosom, who hears on the other side 
of the gulf the voices of those who curse his memory as being 
the victims of his guilt 

‘Against these fearful traces or omens of God’s visitation 
upon sin’ (the preacher continued) ‘we are, of course, at 
liberty to set all the gracious intimations given us in nature 
of His placability ’ Effort and repentance have some palliative 
effect God’s rule is not one of absolute unmixed justice, 
‘which, of course, would reduce every one of us to a state of 
despair ’ But nature tells us nothing of how love and justice 
can be reconciled And a religious man ‘would hardly wish 
the rule of justice obliterated It is something which he can 
depend upon and recur to , Different, mdeed, is his view of 
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God and of man from the flimsy self-invented notions of 
the mere man of letters, or the prosperous and self-indulgent 
philosopher ’ ’ Let the seeker after truth quit the public haunts 
of business and pleasure, and consider the tears shed in secret, 
^the wearing, never-ceasing struggle between conscience and 
sin the harassing, haunting fears of death, and a judgment 
to come, ~ and the superstitions which these engender Who 
can name the overwhelming total of the world’s gmlt and 
suffering, - suffering crying for vengeance on the authors of it, 
and guilt foreboding it* ’ 

Tantum rehgio potmt suadere malortm^ the philosopher might 
have retorted to the preacher But the possibility of such an 
answer is not in Newman’s mind Even the outward face of 
the world ~ the world to which the ‘ theophilanthropist ’ 
appeals for the approval of his flimsy hypothesis - proves ^ the 
extreme awfulness of our condition, as sinners against the law 
of our being’ Whenever the world thinks of its Maker ‘it has 
ever professed a gloomy rehgion, m spite of itself ’ Human 
sacrifice, self-torture - these are man’s natural means of pro- 
pitiating the unseen powers of Heaven Superstmon^ Yes, 
relatively to true religion, but ‘man’s truest and best religion, 
before the Gospel shines on him They who are not super- 
stitious without the Gospel, wiU not be religious with it and 
I would that even in us, who have the Gospel, there weie more 
of superstition than there is ’ 

Our guilt is a growing and an overwhelming misery, as 
our eyes open on our real state God’s terrible jusuce needed 
the strong act of Christ’s death, ‘to counterbalance the tokens 
of His wrath which are around us, to calm and reassure us, 
and to be the ground and the medium of our faith ’ Precisely 
how Christ’s death has secured man’s salvation ‘will ever be a 
mystery in this hfe.’ Yet we have not merely God’s word for 
It, but the deed itself ‘His reconciliation with oui race’ is ‘no 
contingency, but an event of past history’ Our pait in the 
bargain is to believe, if we beheve, though we must still be 
tried by the rule of God’s justice, we are assured of pardon 
and justification 

In something of this stern mood he wrote a sharp rebuke 
to young Motley, who was seekmg a^^curacy ‘Yon have lost 
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much time in the last four or five years . . I have expected a 
good deal from you, and have said I expected it. Hitherto I 
have been disappointed.’ 


5. THE STREAMS CONVERGING 

The streams, this summer, were beginning to converge 

Froude was in Oxford again, almost his old self So was 
Isaac Williams. So, on occasion, was Keble Mr Palmer of 
Worcester, the learned authority on the Anglican liturgy, 
was become one of Newman’s chief admirers In his rooms 
early in June Newman met Pusey’s Cambridge adversary - 
Hugh Rose But Pusey and Rose were, in fact, both of the 
same mind Both were alarmed at the inroads of scepticism - 
only Rose was more alarmed than Pusey. He and Newman 
took to each other instantly Newman made Pusey call with 
him upon Rose, and the call was, he noted in his diary, ‘the 
termination of their quarrel about German writers’. Froude 
also was introduced to the Cambridge visitor, who left 
Oxford delighted with his new friends. ‘I derived’ he told 
Palmer ‘the very highest gratification which such times as 
these admit, from seeing such a body of learned, powerful, and 
high-minded men ’ 

Newman was able to hand to Rose the MS of his Hzstorj of 
the Arians^ which he had )ust completed, ‘ured wonderfully, 
contmually on the pomt of fainting away, quite worn out’. 

The British Association met in Oxford this June The 
University, clerical and ignorant as it was, had the courtesy 
to confer the honorary degree of D.CL. upon Brewster, 
Faraday, Brown, and Dalton. This action was not umversally 
approved. The new Professor of Poetry was furious That 
this ‘hodge-podge of philosophers’ should be so honoured! 
Oxford had ‘truckled sadly to the spirit of the times.’ The 
Provost of Oriel, on the other hand, thought that 'the Uni- 
versity had done very sensibly in concihating the scientists 
Dr Lant Carpenter, the Unitarian amateur scientist, and parent 
of scientists and reformers, was tactless enough to say that 
Oxford had ‘prolonged her existence for a hundred years by 
the kmd reception he and his fellows had received.’ 
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Ne'wman was a whole world away. He was walking and 
talking with Hurrell Froude and Isaac Williams *Our prin- 
ciples then’ Williams recalled ^were those of the Caroline 
Divines, thinking much of the Divine right of kings, and the 
like, but we approached perhaps more to those of the non- 
jurors Newman was now becoming a Churchman ’ 

Becommg^ Williams was a htde behind the times He had 
only just come back to Oxford, to be a tutor at Trinity, from 
his two years’ isolation in a curacy at Windrush He was 
something over full of the Kebles John Keble had opened the 
Christian life to him, while he was still an undergraduate. 
Thomas, John Keble’s brother, the Rector of Bisley in the 
Cotswolds, described by Dean Church as *a man of sterner 
type than his brother, with strong and definite opinions on 
all subjects’ and a severely simple and practical style of preach- 
ing, had completed his rehgious education. To Williams the 
^Bisley-Fairford’ school was the alpha and omega of Christi- 
amty. Everything was judged by reference to that double 
standard, everything of merit, in Froude or m Newman, was 
derived from it His mind, too, had not rid itself of the sus- 
picions about Newman’s heterodoxy which Thomas Keble had 
implanted in him When Newman paid his first visit to Fair- 
ford, Thomas had been most uncomfortable at the idea of 
introducing such a ‘hberal’ mto his father’s sacred circle 

Nevertheless Wilhams was ‘greatly charmed and dehghted 
with Newman’, when he was thrown now for the first time 
into his society At first, mdeed, he felt uncomfortable. Was 
It the mark of a true Christian to be always ‘looking for 
effect, for what was sensibly effective’, as Newman seemed to 
be doing ^ Bisley and Fairford both said that one ought to 
leave the effect to God And Newman seemed still to have 
strong traces about him of that dreadful Oriel set of Noetics - 
people who thought that it was necessary and even desirable 
to use their intelligence in matters of religion. Later on, 
Williams felt sure that he had ‘always looked upon the com- 
bination of these two schools ’ - 1 e. the Noetic and the Bisley- 
Fairfoid school - ‘in Newman, who was first a disciple of 
Whately’s and then of Keble’s, as the cause of such disastrous 
effects, which have now, in him, united German rationalism 
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With the Church of Rome, in their full developments ’ Poor 
Williams I he was, indeed, out of his depth But Newman’s 
fascination prevailed over these doubts , and when the Vicar 
of St Mary’s astonished him by aslang him to become his 
curate and look after the poor of Littlemore, and Thomas 
Keble told him (with an abrupt change of mind) that he could 
not have too much of the society of such a man, he accepted 
the offer with alacrity 

Very soon after that the cholera came to Oxford, this Ume 
in earnest The vanguard of it reached Oxford in June, in the 
last week of the term Newman had been seriously alarmed 
about his own health One night, after finishing the Armns, 
he fell into a panic and ‘played the fool’ by sending for the 
doctor It was arranged that he should go away for a month 
or so, leaving his new curate to look after his parish ‘It was 
an awful time’ wrote Williams in his autobiography ‘from the 
uncertainty which then overhung the nature of the disease 
Froude continued great part of the time with me in Oxford ’ 
A Fellow of St John’s died, and Williams buried three persons 
at St Clement’s But St Mary’s and Littlemore remained un- 
affected Still, It was a great relief when Newman came back, 
and the nervous Williams, after preaching a sermon on the 
text ‘Let them that suffer according to the will of God com- 
mit the keeping of then souls to him’, escaped safely to 
Aberystwyth 

Newman meanwhile had been to Cambridge, where he 
failed to see Rose (who w^as ill) but was captivated by the 
beauty of the sister University, in spite of his ‘ regret at her 
present defects and past history’ In fact, he thought the 
place finer than Oxford From Cambridge he went on to 
Ulcombe, and was back in Oxford before the end of July, to 
find a note from Palmer ‘Let me hear, my dear friend, of 
your health, and may God have you under His protecuon ’ 
The alarm about the cholera in Oxford and London was 
nearing a panic This ill-bred disease, in spite of Palmer’s com- 
forting reflection that ‘few persons in the better classes of 
society have taken it yet’, was not confining itself to the poor 
Henry Wilberfoice could not persuade his mother to let him 
visit Newman at Oriel ‘The deaths in the upper classes this 
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week in London have too much alaimed her ’ A cousin of 
the Wilberforces, a lady, had been attacked by the cholera on 
her way to church at midday on Sunday, and was dead at 
midnight The London gentry were flying in every direction 
There had been a fatal case at Littlemoie, though not in 
Newman’s own parish The danger was very near 

^The obstinate blockheads’ he wrote to Rogers ^have 
actually first, not burnt, but buried, and now again actualh 
dug up, the bed furniture of the poor patient which they were 
ordered to destroy Is not this the very spirit of Whiggery 
opposition for its own sake, striving against the truth, because 
It happens to be commanded us ^ ’ As for himself, he is in God’s 
hands, and he cannot rid himself of the strong impression 
unreasonable as it may be, ‘that one is destined for some work, 
which IS yet undone in my case Surely my time is not yet 
come So much for the cholera ’ 

Evidently he was not quite comfortable about his absence 
from his cure in the eaily stages of the epidemic ‘It is not yet 
formidable here,’ he told Rogers ‘or I should not have gone 
away ’ And he wrote to Williams thanking him for taking his 
place, and received a slightly ambiguous reply ‘ my dear New- 
man, you have yet to learn how to be a vicar, or you would 
see the impropriety of saying to a curate “I am obliged to you 
for staying”, for it is my business to be here there] always ’ 
At the end of July Froude went home The double shadow 
of the cholera and of consumption lay over their parting 
Newman held his friend’s hand and ‘looked into his face with 
great affection ’ A deep presentiment sent a pang of anguish 
through his heart And though it was not to be immediately 
fulfilled, and nearly four years of earthly companionship lay 
before them, this remained in his memory as their real parting 
He had it (as he tells us) in his mind, though he was actually 
with his friend at the time, when he wrote next year in Sicily: 

And when thine eye surveys. 

With fond adoring gaze 
And yearning heart, thy friend, - 
Love to Its grave doth tend 
Ail gifts below, save Truth, but grow 
Towards an end 


o A — 9 
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The cholera died away, and the autumn was beginning, 
when Froude wrote to make a startling proposition He and 
his father were to spend the winter in the Mediterranean 
They would see Sicily and the south of Italy "Why should his 
friend not come too^ The idea made a sudden inroad on 
Newman’s imagination He lay awake with excitement Why 
should he not go^ His book was off his hands Williams, with 
his excellent notions of a curate’s obedience to his vicar, 
could be peisuaded to look after St Mary’s He would never 
have such an opportunity again The Mediterranean and iq 
company with Hurrelll Was he not in danger of becoming a 
litde narrow-minded^ Travel would enlarge his viev/s. A 
voyage would be good for his health - not that he expected to 
be ever regularly well He must be back by the beginning of 
April How much would the tour cost^ All this he poured out 
to Froude The only thing which really stood in his way was 
the idea that he might be ^intruding’ upon the Archdeacon. 
How childish of him to be so thrilled * ‘Indeed, it makes me 
quite sad to thmk what an evidence it has given me of the 
litde real stabihty of mind I have yet attained. I cannot make 
out why I was so htde, or rather not at all, excited by the 
coming of the cholera, and so much by this silly prospect you 
have put before me ’ 

Three weeks later he is able to reassume his digmty ‘Did 
I consult my wishes, I should stop at home I grudge the time, 
the expense, the trouble, the being put out of one’s way, 
etc. But It may be a duty to consult for one’s health, to enlarge 
one’s ideas, to break one’s studies, and to have the name of a 
travelled man ’ For all this pretence of indiiference, his spirits 
remained in a state of pleased excitement The Fathers stayed 
unopened. He spent much of his time playmg the fiddle With 
regular attention to that instrument, he decided that he might 
do what he pleased with it He even toyed with the idea of 
preaching an extempore sermon - a terribly low-church thing 
to do - but was ‘afraid’ 

The arrangements for the journey were soon settled He 
was to join the Froudes at Falmouth on December 5 The 
mterval was filled with the necessary preparations and one or 
two visits He met Rogers in London and went down with 
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him to his home at Blackheath for a few days. Some good 
advice followed Rogers was suffering from eye-trouble, but 
he must not let himself be idle * You may hunt in Hampshire 
three days in the week, and I shall never call it muddhng, that 
is, it will not incapacitate you from working m due season But to be 
doing absolutely nothing is injurious ’ 

He preached on Sunday, December 2, a University Sermon 
on ^Wilfulness the sin of Saul^ At the afternoon service the 
second Psalm, chosen by the organist, was Psalm 121, ‘I will 
lift up mme eyes unto the hills The Lord shall preserve thy 
going out, and thy commg in ’ It was ^an omen or a promise’. 
Early next morning, satisfied that he was not being wilful, 
but only performing a moral duty, he took the coach for 
Whitchurch, en route for Exeter 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


Mediterranean Interlude 

% 

I FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF TRAVEL 

Monday, at one o’clock, saw him in Whitchurch, confronted 
by a wait of ten hours for the night coach He sat down in the 
inn to write verses A seini-seciet plan had been concocted 
between Rose, who ran the Bultsb Magm(ine^ Newman, and 
Froude They were to write, and get their friends to wiite, 
a number of short rehgious poems - 'a mixture’, as Froude 
put it some fierce and some meek - the plan is to have none 
above twenty hnes ’ They were to appear in the magazine, 
under the title of l^yra Apostohca Ten hours at Whitchurch, 
and nothing else to do. It was an excellent opportunity to 
make a start The sense of being guided on this extravagant 
adventure of foreign travel possessed him It had seemed as 
if his guardian angel rode with him on the coach from Oxfoid 
A sonnet formed itself 

Are these the tracks of some unearthly Friend, 

His foot'prmts, and his vesture-skirts of hght 

A lovely opemng But the inspiration faded out in uneasy 
moralizing He was mteriupted by a loquacious fellow- 
traveller and forced to be ‘talkative and agreeable without 
end’. At last he was free to write to his mother It seemed 
miserable to be going away for such a long time ‘ Yet I doubt 
not, in after hfe, I shall look back on this day as the 
commencement of one of the few recreations which I can 
hope, nay, or desire to have in this world, for the only cessa- 
tion from labour to which I may look without blame I really 
do not wish (I think) that it should be anything else than a 
preparation and strengthenmg time for future toil ’ 

By one o’clock on Tuesday he was at Exeter. At seven in 
the evening he left by the Falmouth mail It was ‘a beautiful 
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mght, clear, frosty, and blight -with a full moon’ Riding out- 
side, as he always did, the Vicai of St Mary’s forgot foi a while 
the stern purposes of rehgion and let his senses be taken 
captive by the daik mysterious loveliness of the countryside 
His mind translated each image into words But next day it 
was ail gone 'like a dream’ A shghtly Pickwickian incident 
maiked the journey Riding with Newman on the top of the 
coach were 'a man, called by couitesy a gentleman, on the 
box’, and 'a silly goose of a maid-servant’ Newman was 
offended by their conversation and roundly told the gentle- 
man that he was talking great nonsense To which the gentle- 
man replied that Newman was a damned fool, but, upon 
recollecting that he was talking to a parson, insisted on shaking 
him warmly by the hand After which, it is to be supposed, 
the night unrolled itself in peace 

Newman was not a very peaceable traveller He travelled 
with the same concentrated energy that he gave to every 
other pursuit Journeying one day from Derby to London he 
was obliged to change coaches at Leicester He found the 
London coach waiting, and made for the seat corresponding 
to the one he had occupied on the other coach. Another 
passenger soon turned up to claim it, it was his seat, he had 
occupied It ail the way from Nottingham to Leicester. New- 
man refused to budge The coach was no longer the Notting- 
ham and Leicester coach , it was now the Leicester and London 
coach The seat was his as its first occupier And he remamed 
successfully in possession all the way from Leicester to 
London 

The mail reached Falmouth between seven and eight on 
Wednesday mormng Newman enquired for his friends at the 
inn They had not yet arrived So he went straight to bed and 
stayed there till one o’clock, when he got up and had 'break- 
fast’ Their vessel was to be the Hermes^ the largest in the 
Malta service, a steam packet of 700 tons, with engines of 140 
horse-power and a crew of fifty, 'fitted up in the most com- 
fortable way imaginable’ 'A lubberly craft,’ Hurrell called 
her 'with a bottom as fiat as a dish ’ She had been sighted 
'miserably perplexed with the gales off the Downs’ and 
was now expected hourly As he fimshed the letter to his 
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mother recording the incidents of his journey the Froudes 
arrived. 

The Hermes put out again about midday on Saturday. As 
mght fell on the afternoon of their first day at sea they passed 
the Lizard and stood out into the Atlantic Newman’s fancy 
leapt ahead. What would this adventure do to him^ Would 
It perhaps not enlarge his mind so much as to unfit it for the 
less romantic virtues^ Watchmg the Lizard, he began to com- 
pose a poem called ‘Wanderings’. 

I went afar, the world unroll’d 
Her many-pictured page, 

I stored the marvels which she told. 

And trusted to her gaze. 

Her pleasures quaff’d, I sought awhile 
The scenes I priz’d before, 

But parent’s praise and sister’s smile 
Stirr’d my cold heart no more 

It IS a httle strange that he should have sent the verses home 
to Harriett, even though he did describe them to her as one of 
his follies. 

The Atlantic roll began to affect the three passengers - 
there were no others on board. As Newman went down to 
dinner a strange sensation visited him ‘ The heaving to and 
fro of everything seemed to puzzle me from head to foot, but 
m such a vague, mysterious way, that I could not get hold of 
It, or say what was the matter with me, or where. On I ate I 
was determined, for it is one of the best alleviations. On I 
drank, but in so absurdly solemn a way, with such perplexity 
of mind, not to say of body, that I laughed at myself.’ After 
another twenty-four houis he had become used to the motion 
of the boat. The Archdeacon succumbed completely and 
stayed in bed But Hurrell, hke Newman, put up a stout 
resistance to this meamngless ‘trouble without a crisis’. To- 
gether they succeeded, though not without moments of 
danger, in getting through the service on Sunday mormng, 
Hurrell reading, Newman responding, and listened to the 
captam’s address to the crew, which amused them both by 
bemg ‘so much to the point’. 
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Sunday and Monday were spent crossing the Bay of Biscay, 
under an overcast sky, but in a reasonably calm sea Newman 
was soon well enough to take stock of his surroundings, and 
to master the technique of making himself comfortable He 
was struck by the practical good sense and good humour of 
the ship’s young officers Ht amuses one to scrutinize them 
One so clever, the others hardly so They have (most of them) 
made very few mductions, and are not in the habit of investi- 
gating causes - the very reverse of philosophers ’ He was 
pleased with himself for gettmg his sea-legs so quickly, for 
•writing evenly while the sea was rocking up and down, for so 
easily doing many things which seemed difficult. Indeed, he 
told his mother with a rush of self-confidence, H am disposed 
to think that hitherto I have been working under a great 
pressure, and, should it please God ever to reverse it, I shall 
be like steam expanding itself ’ 

As there were only the three passengers, they each had a 
double-berthed cabin to himself ‘Cabm’ is not quite the right 
word There was a central cabin, ht at night with an oil 
lamp, out of which the passengers’ sleepmg berths opened, 
mere cubby-holes containing two berths, one above the other 
The berths had no ventilation except through the central 
cabin, and were stuffy and damp and musty He turned the 
bedding out of the lower berth, and unpacked and arranged 
his belongings in it, and slept in the top berth All this he 
explained in his letters at great length, and with a wealth of 
descriptive detail which could not be bettered by any modern 
novelist The creaking of the vessel, for example ‘it is hke 
half a hundred watchmen’s rattles mixed with the squeaking 
of Brobdingnag pigs, while the water dashes, dash, dash 
against the side Then overhead the loud foot of the watch, 
who goes on tramping up and down for more or less the whole 
night. Then in the morning the washing of the deck, rush 
comes an engme pipe on the floor - ceases, is renewed, 
flourishes about, rushes again* then suddenly half a dozen 
brooms, wish-wash, wish-wash, scrib-scrub, scratching and 
roaring alternately. Then the heavy flump, flump of the huge 
cloth which is meant to dry the deck as a towel or duster ’ 

When the passengers came on deck on Tuesday mormng 
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they caught their breath at the glorious beauty of the sea 
and sky and coast The sky was dealing, the wind blowing 
fresh but warmly from the east On the horizon stood up 
Cape Ortegal and the Cantabrian Mountains beyond to the 
east - ‘'the first foreign land I evei saw ’ As the Hermes stood 
in neater to the Spamsh coast, three lines of mountains became 
clearly marked, ‘magnificent in outline’, in places very pre- 
apitous The sun was shining, the rocky coast glittered, the 
wind sang, the sea was wild and grand and full of colour ‘A 
deep black blue’ said Hurrell, or ‘a black puiple’ Newman 
could not describe it, and sought almost clumsily for words 
‘so subdued, so destitute of all display, so sober - I should 
call It, so gentlemanhke in colour, and then so deep and 
solemn, and, if a colour can be so called, so strong, and then 
the contrast between the white and the indigo, and the change 
in the wake of the vessel into all colours - transparent green, 
white, white-green, etc As evening came on, we had every ap- 
pearance of being in a warmer latitude The sea brightened to 
a glowing purple, inclined to lilac, the sun set in a car of gold, 
and was succeeded by a sky, first pale orange, then gradually 
heightemng to a dusky red, while Venus came out as the 
evemng star with its peculiar intense brightness Now it is 
bright starhght ’ A lost painter speaks in the exactness of this 
description The senses - the deceitful, usurping senses - had 
given him ‘ the most pleasurable day - as far as externals go « 
I have ever had that I can recollect, and now in the evemng 
I am sleepy and tired with the excitement ’ 

Thursday was another such day The Hermes steamed close 
in along the coast of Portugal about a mile from the shore, 
and Newman was in raptures about ‘all that indescribable 
peculiarity of foreign scenery which paintings attempt The 
cliffs are high, composed of sandstone They form a natural 
architecture - pyramids, and these in groups The water, 
which is beautifully calm, breaks in high foam, the sun 1$ 
bright and casts large shadows on the rocks and downs. 
Above, ail is exposed, barren, or poorly cultivated, an im- 
mense plain, irregularly surfaced, slopes down to the brink of 
the cliffs, a beautiful pale reddish-brown. Through the glasses 
we see houses, flocks of sheep, windmills with sails like a 
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spider’s web, martello towers witb men lounging about the 
wails, woods of cork tiees with very long stems, all as cleat 
and as unnaturally bright as you can fancy ’ Then ^the hnes 
of Torres Vedias and the rocks underneath passed before us 
like a pageant’, in which he noted with his careful exactness 
of description every hue and gradation of colour Pagan 
similitudes rose instinctively in the minds of the two friends 
"At the base of the chffs the waves are dashed, the foam rising 
like Venus from the sea ’ Hurrell, who thought m Greek 
rather than in Latin terms, w’-as put in mmd of Aphrodite 
Then came "the rock of Lisbon’ and the mouth of the Tagus 
Could he be only five days from England^ Newman asked 
himself "How is the North cut off from the South* What 
colouring * A pale greenish red which no words can describe, 
but such as I have seen in pictures of Indian landscape - an 
extremely clean and clear colour We shall make Cadiz by 
to-morrow evening, while Williams is lecturing at Littlemore 
The sunset has been fine - the sky bright saffron, the sea 
purple The night is strangely warm Latitude 39® or 38° The 
Great Bear almost in the wrater The glass 66® in my berth, 
which is cooler than the cabin, which opens upon the external 
air ’ 

Some sound of music must have travelled poignantly across 
the water, as they passed Lisbon and he wrote his tale of verses 
for the day 

Cease, Stranger, cease those piercing notes, 

The craft of Siren choirs , 

Hush the seductive voice that floats 
Upon the languid wires 

Music’s ethereal fire was given 
Not to dissolve our clay. 

But draw Promethean beams from Heaven, 

And purge the dross away 

Weak seif! with thee the mischief lies. 

Those throbs a tale disclose. 

Nor age nor trial has made wise 
The Man of many woes 

They reached Gibraltar after dark on Saturday Sunday was 
spent in coaling - a most uncomfortable day "A Sunday 
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Without the signs of a Sunday I can hardly understand ’ Next 
day the party landed and explored the Rock Newman’s 
faculty of dehghted observation was fully employed all day - 
on the geological formation of the rock, the construction of 
the old Moorish fortifications, the presence of Hugh Rose’s 
Bn fish Magasiitm of B.cckstasfzcal Information among the periodi- 
cals at Government House, the ‘superb Cyprus wine’ on their 
host’s table As they rowed back to their ship in the evening 
he observed a beautiful electric phenomenon ‘The edge of 
the water, where it broke against the piei, was all on fire. 
Wherever the oar went it was a sheet of hquid flame, sparkling 
besides, wherever the splashes fell It was as if the under sur- 
face of the water was fire and the oar turned it up ’ 

As if such shapes and sounds which come and go 

Had aught of Truth or Life m their poor show I 

So ended a sonnet which he had written at Falmouth before 
the Hermes started, as if to guard himself in advance against 
the witchery of the senses The sad thing was that his senses 
were so keenly ahve to this poor show of the outward world 
They delighted in it all - colour, hne, taste of food and drink, 
natural scenery, sounds, smells, the look of human beings, 
buildings, aties, the complex appearances of societies and 
nations and institutions - from the simplest impiessions to the 
most intricate But the dehght, if not actually wrong, was very 
dangerous Pantheism was the child of it. What place would 
there be for it in a soul devoted to God^ A reaction against 
the extreme enjoyment of the first fortmght set in It is shown 
very clearly m a letter which he wrote to his mother soon after 
leaving Gibraltar. He wishes that he were back ‘in the midst 
of those employments and pleasures that come to me at home 
in the course of ordinary duty.’ There is something too 
dangerously strong and enchanting m these strange sights. 
For what are they all ‘but vanities, attended too, as they ever 
must be, with anxious watchfulness lest the heart be corrupted 
by them, and by the unpalatable necessity of working up 
oneself to httle acts of testifying and teaclung, which mere 
indolence, not to say more, leads one to shrink froml ’ 

But the historical assoaations of the Mediterranean soon 
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return to overbear this reactionary mood (which nevertheless 
recurs constantly throughout his travels) And if the thoughts 
of Greece and Carthage and Rome, which come first to his 
mind, are a little unworthy of a Christian clergyman, the com- 
fortable facts remain that ‘here Jonah was in the storm, here 
St Paul was shipwrecked, here the great Athanasius voyaged 
to Rome ^ 


2 THE ISLES OF GREECE 

And now the Hermes entered the Mediterranean She was to 
touch at Algiers, and at Malta, cross the loman sea to Patras, 
thence to Corfu and back to Malta The travellers had deaded 
to stay with the ship until her return to Malta. By domg so 
they would have a ghmpse of Greece and the Ionian islands. 
On then return to Malta they would be obhged to spend 
fifteen days or even longer in quarantine, after leaving the 
ship, before they would be free to move about Sialy and Italy. 
Malta was then, as Newman put it, the gate for the whole 
continent, and the British Government was ‘forced to be 
strict in Its rules by the jealousy of other Powers ’ Quarantine 
over, they planned an expedition into Sicily From Sicily they 
would go to Naples, from Naples to Rome 

Even to-day, when the Mediterranean is full of pleasure 
cruisers, a Northerner’s first visit to Italy, to Sicily, to Greece 
IS an almost overpowering experience How much more so a 
hundred years ago, when it was a rare and dillicult adventure, 
long and costly and even sometimes dangerous, at the best 
excessively uncomfortable, even for wealthy young noblemen 
making the grand tour in their own carriages, and when the 
travellers had been soaked from childhood in the literature 
and history of Greece and Rome Add to this the devouring 
interest of these travellers in the great Church which had 
swallowed up the rehcs of that magnificent pagan aviksation, 
add, too, their consciousness of separation from that so 
visibly triumphant Church, their anxiety to discover evidences 
of her present degeneration, hard to reconcile with their 
glory in her ancient triumph, add, at least in Newman’s case, 
an extreme sensibility of the past, an extreme delight m the 
colours and shapes of foreign scenes, and imagine all this 
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bought at the expense of time dedicated to a stern moial and 
religious aim Is it any wonder that for Newman, if not for 
Froude (who "was ill all the time), his Mediterranean adventure 
was a supremely important event in his life^ He needed the 
stimulus of the l^jra Apostolica to lemind him from nme to 
time where his heart was moored 

'Tyre of the West" he apostrophized England as the Rock 
of Gibraltar changed outline and dwindled behind him, 

Tyre of the West, and glorying in the name 
More than in Faith’s pure fame ! 

O trust not crafty fort nor rock renown’d 
Earn’d upon hostile ground 

And, as Algiers grew distinct, his thoughts turned from 
England to the Church of England 

E’en now the shadows break, and gleams divine 
Edge the dim distant line 

When thrones are tremblmg, and earth’s fat ones quail. 
True Seed! thou shalt prevail! 

This was Newman, the professional clergyman and prophet. 
A different Newman spoke in a shrewd comment upon the 
Gibraltar fortifications ‘When Marshal Bourmont was here 
two years ago, his criticism on Gibraltar was that its fortifica- 
tions were overdone This may be true, but such a judgement 
Will vaiy with possession and non-possession " This was the 
Newman who might easily, if the shift of circumstance had 
been a httle different, have been a Nelson or a Gordon, the 
Newman whose first obseivation on the Devonshire scenery 
was that the Duke of Wellington would be in an itch to 
find some height from which he could survey the whole 
country, the amateur of war who said of Gurwood’s De- 
spatches of the Duke of Wellington that it made him burn to have 
been a soldier, who wrote a series of letters to the Press on 
the causes of the Crimean dlbdcle and followed every detail of 
the campaigns in Egypt and the Sudan with three large maps 
hung upon the walls of his room, the man of whom Father 
Ryder said that he might have been great in any department 
of life - a great general, a great lawyer, a great parliamentary 
debater. 
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After leaving Gibraltar the Hermes was delayed by engine- 
trouble, and It was not until Thursday afternoon that she 
reached Algiers Till then the weather had been perfect, and 
the travellers sat on deck reading the Odyssey and watching the 
superb panorama of the Atlas mountains Newman thought 
the town looked as interesting as any place they had seen 
Hurrell thought it detestable - a wasps’ nest A storm was 
blowing up The ‘infamous tri-coloured flag’ on the French 
ships was a red rag to his irritated nerves A boat came out 
for their letters, ‘with such fellows m it^’ he complained ‘red, 
tough, and apathetic, to a fearful degree’ Newman said that 
they could not be descendants of Adam The friends were 
very indignant at not being allowed to land ‘This nest of 
insects’ Newman told his mother, echoing Kurrell’s phrase, 

‘ affected to put us in quarantine on account of the cholera 
and w'ould not receive our letters till they were cut through 
(to let out the cholera, I suppose), and then only at the end 
of a pair of tongs How odd it is I should have hved to see 
Algiers ^ ’ 

The storm came up in the early evemng, and the wind blew 
a gale all night and was followed by an uneasy swell next day. 
All the passengers and half the crew were sea-sick 

‘I care little for sea-sickness,’ Newman wrote graphically to 
his mother ‘but the attendances on it ate miserable The 
worst of sea-sickness is the sympathy which ail things on 
board have with it, as if they were aU sick too Fust, all the 
chairs, tables, and the things on them much more, are moving, 
moving, up and down, up and down, swing, swing A tum- 
bler turns over, knife and fork go, wine is spilt, as if encourag- 
ing like tendencies within you In this condition you go on 
talkmg and eattng as fast as you can, concealmg your misery, 
which you are reminded of by every motion of the furniture 
around you At last the moment comes, you are seized, up 
you get, swing, swmg, you cannot move a step forward, you 
knock your hips against the table, run smack at the side of the 
cabin, try to make for the door in vain, which is your only 
aim ’ The smell of the bilge-water, stirred up by the gale, was 
®like nothing I ever smelt, suffocating’. 

However, the weather improved rapidly, and Sunday was 
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a lovely day. Newman was shown the track to Carthage be- 
tween two islands Nothing he had yet seen touched him so 
nearly. He thought of the Phoeniaans, Tyre, the Punic Wars, 
*of Cypiian, and the glorious Churches now annihilated’, and 
almost forgot the physical exhaustion, which had followed the 
bout of sea-sickness. But he was sure that he had not had a 
night’s sleep since he left England, except the night when 
they were anchored off Gibraltar This was an unconscious 
exaggeration - he slept hke a log the mght after Gibraltar He 
told Hurrell that he did not thmk his health had perceptibly 
improved, and Hurrell reported this without comment to 
Isaac Wilhams. T am sore all over with the tossmg and very 
stiff,’ he wrote to his mother from Malta 'and so weak that at 
times I can hardly put out a hand But my spirits have never 
given way for an instant, and I laughed when I was most 
indisposed ’ Newman had the makings of a first-class valetu- 
dinarian 

They were at Malta on Christmas Eve, Monday, and left 
agam on Wednesday for Patras, without gomg ashore Christ- 
mas Day was spent on board - a 'most wretched Christmas 
Day, a sad return to that good Providence who has conducted 
us here so safely and so pleasantly By bad fortune we are 
again taking in coals on a holy day ’ He was exasperated by the 
fact that when the coal had been got in the ship’s company 
was to have, not a service, but a Christmas dinner All the 
morning the air was full of the sound of bells, and there he 
was, unable to go to church He could not even imitate the 
behaviour of a ‘poor fellow’ in the quarantine building on 
shore, whom he could see 'cut off from the ordmances of his 
Church, saying his prayers with his face to the house of God 
m his sight over the water’. What an example I 'It is a confu- 
sion of face to me that the humblest Romamst testifies to his 
Saviour as I, a mmister, do not. Yet I do what I can, and shall 
try to do more, for I am very spiteful ’ 

The trip to Patras and Corfu lasted for fifteen days The 
Hemes touched at Zante after dark on the 28th, for a few 
hours, and the travellers landed and walked about the town, 
listening to men singing in parts as they worked in the shops 
open to the street, and drinkmg the red and white wme of 
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the island, whuch Newman pronounced to be very good 
This biief glimpse of night life m a Greek island had a queer 
unreahty which made him think of the theatre His Evan- 
gelical prejudices still hung about him But is there (he asked 
Jemima) any leal objection to going to a playhouse for the 
sake of seeing what it is hke, any more than to visitmg a 
heathen country^ If, indeed, one goes for the sake of the 
amusement, that is wrong But just to go and see, as one goes 
and sees a coffee-house, a biUiaid-room, or a mosque ~ there 
can surely be no harm in that^ 

Next day, after being thrilled by the sight of Ithaca and the 
mountains about the Gulf of Corinth, they came to Patras 
They walked about the town for an hour or two, drank 
coffee, ‘almost the best’ Newman had ever tasted, and 
returned to their ship as night fell He added a postscript to 
his letter to Jemima ‘I have landed on the Peloponnese 
High snowy mountains, black rocks, brownish cliffs - all 
capped with mist, shroud us The sunset, most wild, harmon- 
izes With the scene ’ 

The Heroes carried despatches for the Greek Government 
recently established at Nauplia, ninety miles away in Argolis 
Greek independence was very newly born. Prince Otho of 
Bavaria had been proclaimed King, he was on his way from 
Germany now to take possession of his kingdom, accom- 
panied by a suite of high officers, thirty ladies, a hundred 
horses and a throne finer than anything in Europe He and 
his entourage were expected at Corfu m a few days’ time 
Meanwhile a local brigand had seized Patras, and the whole 
of Greece was overrun with bandits It was not safe for New- 
man and his friends to attempt a cross-country journey to 
Athens, and there was no boat to take them round the 
Peloponnese They thought of striking inland from Corfu 
and making their way to Athens through Turkish territory, 
but this formidable adventure was abandoned 

So Newman never got nearer to Athens than Patras Had 
the Hermes reached Malta a day or two earher the paity might 
have been taken to Naupha by Sir Henry Hotham, the admiral 
commanding the Mediterranean fleet, to whom Archdeacon 
Froude had introductions But the chance was missed It was 
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symbolic Not Athens, but Rome, was Newman’s lifelong 
destination 

Let heathen sing thy heathen praise, 

Fall’n Greece * the thought of holier days 
In my sad heart abides 

North from Patras to Corfu steamed the Hermes^ passing 
close to Ithaca TSfewman stayed on deck watching it for hours, 
labouring under an emotion he could not analyse It was not, 
he thought, the Homeric associations of the island of Odysseus 
which stirred him so deeply No, Ithaca revived some pojtg- 
nant recollection of childhood, v/hen he had known the story 
of Ulysses and his dog Argus by heart H thought of Ham, 
and of all the various glimpses which memory barely retains, 
and which dy from me when I pursue them, of that earliest 
time of life when one seems almost to realise the remnants of a 
pre-esisting state Oh, how I longed to touch the land, and to 
satisfy mvself that it was not a mere vision that I saw before 
me ’ 

The travellers spent the first week of the new year in the 
lovely island of Corfu, mostly in fine weather, riding all about 
It, dimng out almost every night, and attending a ball at the 
Palace One of Newman’s most entertaimng letters was 
written from Corfu to Harriett It is full of detailed observa- 
tion A week or two of study on the spot, and Newman (one 
feels) could have made an ideal administrator of Corfu or any 
other island or province He had the knack of piecing together 
what he saw, and making sense out of disconnected facts. 
But the chief interest in this letter is the account he gives of 
Ins own state of mind - his double consciousness, as actoi 
and spectator of his own acts ~ which throws a flood of hght 
upon his whole career 

‘No description can give you any idea of what I have seen, 
but I will not weary you with my dehght, yet does it not 
seem a strange paradox to say that, though I am so much 
pleased, I am not interested^ That is, I don’t think I should 
care ~ rather I should be very gkd ~ to find myself suddenly 
transported to my rooms at Oriel, with my oak sported, and I 
lying at full length on my sofa After all, every kind of 
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eseition is to me an eifoit whether or not my mind has been 
strained and wearied with the necessity of constant actiYity, 
I know not, or whether, havmg had many disappointments^ 
and suffered much from the rudeness and slights of persons I 
have been cast with, I shrink involuntarily from the contact 
of the world, and, whether or not natural disposition assists 
this feeling, and a perception almost morbid of my deficiencies 
and absurcLties ~ anyhow, neither the kindest attentions nor 
the most sublime sights have over me infiuence enough to 
draw me out of the way, and, dehberately as I have set about 
my present wanderings, yet 1 heartily wish they were over, and 
I only endure the sights, and had much rather have seen them 
than see them, though the while I am extremely astonished 
and almost enchanted at them ’ 

On January 10 the Hermes was back at Malta, and New'man, 
weary of sight-seeing, was longing for the fifteen days of 
peaceful quarantine, which he had been dreading a fortnight 
before as a waste of time He was longmg also for news from 
home, dreaming that letters were brought him, but were 
illegible ^or I wake up, as if there were men trying to tell me 
and others preventing it And the ship bells are so provokingly 
like the Oriel clock, that I fancy myself there ’ But he saw 
the Hermes go with a pang of regret ‘It was a kind of 
home ’ Her departure seemed somehow to cut him off from 
England 

Life in the Lazaretto, where the period of quarantine had 
to be passed, was comfortable enough Huge stone rooms, 
twenty feet high, mild sunny weather, windows wide open, 
ohve-wood fires on which they boiled their eggs and heated 
thexr milk The Froudes drew and painted Newman hired a 
violm - ‘bad as it is, it sounds grand m such spacious halls' - 
and wrote verses, and learned Itahan, and walked up and down 
the rooms for exeicise, and rowed about the harbour with 
Hurrell 

Two or three days befoie then incarceration ended New- 
man caught a bad cold He heard a loud noise m the Aich- 
deacon's room certainly not made by the Archdeacon, who 
was ‘audibly fast asleep' The noise was so loud that he 
smiled to himself in the dark, and said ‘Clearly this is roo 
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earthly to be anything out of the way ’ But when it had been 
repeated three times he shouted out ‘Who’s there and sat 
up in bed Nothing happened He waited a long time, and so 
caught his cold Next day he compared notes with the Froudes 
They, too, had heard pecuhar noises - footsteps in the middle 
of the night - not however on that particular night Newman 
recalled that a few nights previously he had dreamed, very 
vividly, that somebody had come to wake him up ‘Evil 
spirits ’ he concluded ‘are always about us, and I had comfort 
in the feeling that, whatever was the need, ordinary or extra- 
ordinary, I should have protection equal to it ’ 

If the evidence for supernatural visitation was somewhat 
slight, there was no doubt about the cold The party moved 
out of the Lazaretto into rooms in Valletta Newman, after 
one effort at sight-seeing, was obliged to go to bed He wrote 
home in a despondent and irritable mood He vras all alone. 
The Froudes were out all the mormng, and dining out every 
night, and now they had gone off on a two days’ visit accom- 
panied by the servant whom they shared with Newman ‘ Well, 
I am set upon a solitary life, and therefore ought to have 
experience what it is , nor do I repent But even St Paul had 
his ministers I wonder how long I shall last without any 
friend about me . I am glad Fiank has the comfort of friends 
about him ’ A few days later the cough was cured, and the 
three travellers made a brief expedition into Sialy before 
going north to Naples 

John’s irritable references to the callous absence of the 
Froudes, and his despondent account of himself, not un- 
naturally disturbed his mother and sisters Jemima wiote 
blaming Hurrell for deserting his friend Mrs Newman wrote 
anxiously enquiring about his health Some explanation was 
necessary ‘As to Froude,’ he wrote ‘whom Jemima blames, 
I cannot fully have stated how it was I was left alone at Malta. 
I had suffered much from being so much with strangers for 
five or six weeks, and I wished to be left alone, as the only 
remedy of my indisposition. In answer to Froude’s many 
soliatations, and his offer to sit with me or read to me, I had 
assured him, all I wanted m order to recruit myself was perfect 
solitude ... You know I can be very earnest in entreating to 
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be left alone. If I said anything else in my letter, it was the 
inconsistency of the moment 

The inconsistency of the moment is often an index to a 
man’s real feelings No explanation could gloss over the fact 
that Newman had felt sore about Huriell ^Suffered much 
from being alone with strangers.’ Strangers ^ A curious word 
to use of his dearest friend. Yet not a word used at random 
He loved Hurreil, but it was hard to be with him and yet not 
to have him to himself There was the Archdeacon, with the 
first claim And Hurreil was perhaps not an easy person to 
hve with at close quarters. His was a dominating personality 
- more so even than Newman’s. Also he was in consumption 
Both the younger members of the party were accustomed to a 
great deal of complete privacy in their daily lives. It is easy 
to understand how weeks of perpetual compamonship in 
confined quarters, with Hurreil sometimes in a fretful and 
critical mood, made Newman genuinely long to be by him- 
self But It was a queer sort of revenge for wounded sentiment 
to speak of Hurreil as a ‘stranger’ The cold exaggeration 
shows how painfully tender his feehngs were It was not with- 
out cause that in the Lazaretto his thoughts ran on David, or 
that he took for the text of his poem in the Lyra Apostohea 
(written on January 16, a few days before the quarantine came 
to an end) ‘ Thy love for me was wonderful, passing the love 
of women ’ Had Jonathan hved (he thought) to stand before 
David’s throne, would their love have lasted so intensely^ 
David’s 

spirit keen and high, 

Sure It had snapp’d in twain lore’s slender band, 

So dear m memory, 

Paul, of his comrade reft, the warning gives, - 

He lives to us who dies, he is but lost who hves 

Nor was it without cause that ten days later, ill of his cold, he 
wrote those hnes, already quoted, about the fond adoring gaze 
and yearning heart tliat cannot prevent love tendmg to its grave 
In the solitude of his friendless bedroom his thoughts 
turned yearmngly to St Mary’s and Littlemore ‘All the quiet 
and calm connected with our services is so beautififi in 
memory, and so soothing, after the sight of that most exciung 
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leligion which is around me ~ statues of the Madonna and of 
the Saints in the streets etc etc ~ a more poetical but not less 
jading stimulus than a pouring forth in a Baptist chapel ’ 
Thirty years later the boot was on the other leg 'I do hereby 
profess ammo^ he said in a letter to the Globe in 1862 Svitii 
an absolute internal assent and consent, that Protestantism 
IS the dreariest of possible religions, that the thought of the 
Anglican service makes me shiver ’ 

He shivered, in his Valletta bedroom, as he lay with a 
mustard-plastei on his chest, at the dangers menacing the 
Church which then seemed to him sole tine inheiitor of the 
Christian tradition ‘How awful’ his letter continued ‘seems 
(to me here) the crime of demolition in England I All one can 
say of Whigs, Radicals, and the rest is, that they know not 
what they do ’ 

Newman’s cough prevented him from seeing much of 
Malta Just as he was recovering and able to go about, a 
steamer arrived from Naples, Glasgow-buJt, ‘beautifully 
appointed’, with seventy or eighty passengers, including 
‘counts and princes numberless who spat about decks and 
cabm Without any concern ’ The Froudes and Newman 
joined this early model of a pleasure cruiser as far as Messina, 
there they embarked again for Palermo, which they reached 
on Sunday morning (February 10), the sea calm, the sun hot, 
and everything beautiful to a degree ‘We had’ said Newman 
‘a difficulty in getting lodged’ Froude’s account is more 
detailed and amusing He and Newman, foreseeing trouble, 
made a rush for the ladder and were first into the boat* But 
the boat made for the wrong landing place They had to run 
for It, on landing Froude soon dropped out But Newman 
and the boatman succeeded in outstripping ‘the wife of the 
Governor of Moldavia and Wallachia’, who was their most 
formidable competitor. Howevei, she had the better of them, 
for she hired a coach and had made assurance doubly sure by 
sending two servants ahead, who ‘when Newman came up 
with them raced him and, being fresh, contrived to keep ahead 
by a foot or so, so as just to bespeak Jacqueri’s whole house 
before he could speak to the landlord ’ Tley were lucky, in 
the end, to discover an apartment without fleas. Such were 
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the indignities of tiavel in 1 83 3, foi even a Vicar of St Mary’s, 
and on a hot Sunday morning 

They were up early the next morning for the mam object 
of their brief visit to Sicily -> the expedition to Egesta. 

3 EGESTA 

Why, wedded to the Lord, stili yearns my heart 
Towaids these scenes of ancient heathen fame? 

Yet legend hoar, and voice of bard that came 
Fixing mv restless youth with its sweet art. 

And shades of pov er, and those who boie a part 
In the mad deeds that set the world on flame. 

So fret my memory here, - ah^ is it blame ^ - 
That from my eyes the tear is fain to start 

So Newman had written, as they waited at Messma for the 
crossing to Sicily, and answered his question with the lines 

’Tis bat that sympathy vith Adam’s race 
Which in each brother’s history reads its own 

The answer was untrue Round the remnants of pagan 
civilisation in the Mediterranean there hung, for Newman as 
for such apparently different men as Shelley or F W H Myers 
or Matthew Arnold, a vrholly pecuhar enchantment, at war ~ 
as he weU knew - with his other allegiance His childhood and 
youth and early manhood had been largely spent in learning 
the languages and studying, however unsystematically, the 
poets and historians and philosophers of Greece and Rome 
So the enchantment came no doubt very largely from their 
association with the romantic dreams of adolescence But was 
there not a deeper, subtler attraction^ Did not the old pagan 
culture, at its best, accept and glorify the life of the senses, and 
show how beautiful and splendid such a hfe could be^ These 
were thoughts not easy to reconcile with perfect loyalty to 
the Christian dispensation as it was interpreted by Keble 
Newman suppressed them, and made believe that his yearmng 
toward heathen scenes was nothing but an intelligent inteiest 
in human history. 

He had seen practically nothing of Greece - only the shapes 
of mountains in the distance But the Greek aties of Sicily 
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were quite as exciting to his imagination. He knew his Thucy- 
dides. ‘The mad deeds that set the world on flame’ were the 
deeds of the Peloponnesian War. The pohcy of Nicias, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Atheman expedition to Sicily, was a 
topic of light conversation among the characters of his novel 
Loss and Gam. And it was Egesta, the city whose ruins they 
had come to Sicily to visit, who persuaded the Athenians to 
undertake that ill-fated adventure The great temple was then 
)ust built, or building - for it was never quite finished After 
the collapse of the Athenian expedition, Egesta saved herself 
from revenge at the hands of her neighbours by becoming a 
subject of Carthage A hundred years later she was destroyed 
by Agathocles the tyrant of Syracuse, and her whole popula- 
tion massacred with horrible ferocity 
It was four in the morning and still dark when the carriage, 
drawn by three mules with bells, carrying the Archdeacon, 
Hurrell and Newman, as well as the driver and his boy and a 
hired servant named Francesco, set off for the forty-three-mile 
drive to Calatafimi As they stopped for hot coffee and a 
morsel of bread at a cafe in Palermo there was a sudden 
quickemng of life in the empty street, revellers returning 
from a masquerade. Then up the long ascent to Monreale, 
and over the mountain pass, where the dawn revealed a won- 
derful prospect of ‘wild, grey, barren emmences tossed about, 
many with their heads cut off by clouds, others lighted up by 
the sun’. Soon there burst upon the travellers the vision which 
astonishes all who go that way - the bay of Castellammare, 
‘ an enormous garden, spread out at the foot of the mountains ’, 
with the blue sea curving beyond and the bold hills embracing 
It After that, as the sun grew higher and warmer, the descent 
into ‘a richly fertile plain, large every way, full of olives, corn, 
vines, with towns inteispersed’, while Newman reflected how 
Sicily, for all its rocky barrenness, had been the granary of the 
Roman empire. At Partmico they changed mules. They drove, 
as tourists drive to-day, through the mam street of Alcamo 
lined with ‘large and sometimes very ornamented houses, 
extremely dilapidated’. But the impression of these things 
was blotted out for them by the liquid filth through which 
their carriage rolled, and then by the far distant sight of a 
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tiny box-like structure - the temple of Egesta The road 
dipped, and the little bos vanished At half past one they came 
to Calatafimi Even Newman’s stomach demanded some atten- 
tion They had ‘an egg or two ’ apiece, examined their sleeping 
quarters with an apprehensive eye, instructed Francesco to 
make them ready, collected mules and boys, and started off 
for their afternoon among the ruins 

Even to-day the first sight of the great temple is an experi- 
ence not easily forgotten, though one diives up in a motor-car, 
crossing the river Gaggera by a brand-new bridge at the point 
where Agathocles sht the throats of his more fortunate cap- 
tives, and coming to a stop where the new road ends in a wide 
staring circular sweep just below the temple beside an enter- 
prising American bar 

But Newman and his friends approached Egesta by another 
route Their mules carried them through groves of ohve and 
prickly pear and orange orchards to a steep hill covered with 
ruins, where a savage-looking bull was feeding between the 
stones ‘ Oh that I could tell you one quarter what I have to 
say about it*’ wrote Newman to Jemima, forgetting his rok 
of the wearied sightseer They were standing on Monte 
Varvaro, the site of the ancient town, on the top of a rocky 
hill, some 1400 feet above the level of the bay of Castellam- 
mare, which lay in full view seven miles away, overlooked by 
high mountains Between the sea and the hill the great plain 
of Alcamo All about them the austere Sicihan heights, climb- 
ing slowly at first from the plains and valleys and then abruptly 
lifting up their limestone escarpments This was the kmd of 
scenery which stirred him most - the ‘extensive view with 
tracts bold and barren in it’, reminding him of the music of 
Beethoven Set in the crown of the hill, so as to command 
from Its seats the view towards the sea, curves the anaent 
Greek theatre, as the Romans remodelled it. The back wall of 
the stage, which the Romans rebuilt so high that the view of 
the surrounding country must have been shut out from all 
but the topmost seats, is in rums. The whole theatre hes 
naked and open to the plain and the sea, almost a part of the 
desolation which surrounds it. 

From the back of the theatre, as Newman looked away 
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from the sea, he saw the hillside falling steeply away to an 
upland valley, on the other side of which rose a majestic and 
pieapitous line of hills, higher by far than the hill on which 
he was standing Down in the valley on a lower rounded hill, 
a thousand feet above sea-level, four hundred feet below h.rn 
and three-quarters of a mile away, with these stern hills behind 
11, stood the great temple Here was the art which moved him 
most deeply These pagans had done their best Ev^en Chrisn- 
amty had something to learn fiom them ^ Such was the gemus 
of ancient Greek worship - grand m the midst of error, 
simple and unadorned in its architecture it chose some 
elevated spot, and fixed there its solitary witness, where it 
could not be hid ’ 

The party made then way down the steep track (paved now 
by the Fasasts with a profusion of marble chips) which con- 
nected the town with the temple There was an encampment 
of shepherds in front of it, wiA wolf-dogs and wild Salvator- 
like dresses Newman, somehow separated from his friends, 
found the wild men swarming round him with threatening 
cries of DaU woneta^ He was sure they would have taken it by 
force, if the custodian of the temple had not appealed with his 
gun and overawed them This was perhaps the only occasion 
in bis life when he was threatened by anything Lke physical 
violence 

The temple, vrhen they got to it, was overwhelnung There 
It stood. Its pediments and all its columns perfect, and only 
difiermg - as they thought - from what it had originally been 
in the deep rich colouring of the weather stains, and in the 
absence of its roof and furmture They may have been right 
For the temple at Egesta was never fimshed It may never have 
looked, as its builders intended it should look ~ smooth, trim, 
painted with blue and red, a bright and coloured work of art 
m triumphant contrast to the wild and barren hills behmd it 
But of that Newman and Fronde could not have dreamed In 
a way they mismterpreted all they saw, missed the chief secret 
of the civilization whose poets they had got by heart, reading 
into Its ruins the fugitivism of Wordsworth and Coleridge and 
Southey Ht is the most strangely romantic place I ever saw 
or conceived’, exclaimed Hurreil What arch-romantics these 
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old Greeks must have been! How sensitive to the parable of 
the hills f How reverent tow'aids the solemn mystery bounding 
human life, though the true God had not yet been revealed to 
them J This simple, noble building of roughly dressed natural 
stone - by what a perfect instinct it seems to have been sum- 
moned out of the landscape, to which it stands mdeed in the 
contrast inevitably existing between the works of man and 
the works of nature, but also in the intimate relationship of a 
Cotswold cottage to its own countryside Just that might be 
the instinctive excellence of unreveaied rehgion All the more 
so, because this landscape is not mild, but stern and gloomy 
and magnificent Paganism could have made no more tactful 
appeal to the Vicar of St Mary’s 

But the tact was the tact of time, or of acadent If, by a 
miracle such as Newman would have been dehghted to 
experience, he and Hurreil could have been allowed for a 
moment to see the temple with the eyes of its chief architect, 
what would they have felt^ After the first shock to their pre- 
conceptions, would they have adrmred or detested^ Perhaps 
It is a little foolish to ask the question Yet I fancy that they 
wi^ouid both have found something exating in the superlative 
insolence of the Greek’s challenge to his native scenery Just 
at the back of the temple, a stream, the Torrente Pispisa, flows 
through a precipitous ravine two or three hundred feet deep 
and only a few yards wide An ancient path, cut and worn in 
the rock, winds round the hill on which the temple stands 
down to the bottom of the gorge From this point half the 
temple is visible, rearing itself above the edge of the rocky 
waU This ravine, Hurreil rightly observed, gives a grandeur 
to the whole scene even beyond what it gets from the moun- 
tains and the solitude It would have given - must have been 
intended to give - the crov/ning touch of pride to the superb 
self-sufficiency of the temple The Oxford visitors, if they had 
seen it in its intended perfection, would have marvelled that 
an idolatrous rehgion could dare to be so bold They would 
have envied, while they reprobated And Newman would 
have written a poem for the L^ra Apostohca, mournfully com- 
paring the timidity of his own Church with the self-confidence 
of the heathen. 
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But no such thoughts came into his mind, and he was able 
to let his imagination indulge its romantic bent ‘Mountains 
around and Eryx in the distance. The past and the present! 
Once these hills were full of life! I began to understand what 
Scripture means when speaking of lofty cities vauntmg in the 
security of their strongholds What a great but ungodly sight 
was this place in its glory ^ and then its history, to say nothing 
of Virgil^s fictions Here it was that Nicias came, this was the 
ally of Athens, what a strange place! How did people take it 
into their heads to plant themselves heie^’ 

Darkness fell, as they returned to Calatafimi Francesco had 
a good dinner ready for them, and three beds in the dining- 
room. The fleas made them pay heavily for their adventure 
Hurrell slept till midmght, and then devoted himself to the 
task of retahation. The Archdeacon slept till ten, Newman 
not at all They were up at four, and after a scratch breakfast 
took the road for Palermo. 


4. NAPLES 

A day of sightseeing at Palermo and Monreale, and then the 
travellers left in the Glasgow-bmlt pleasure-steamer for 
Naples Newman’s mind was filled with two topics - Sialy 
and the Roman Church The attraction of Sialy for him was 
overpowering. To have seen Egesta was ‘a day in his life’. 
That had been a wonderful sight, ‘full of the most strange 
pleasure’. But the whole island drew him hke a loadstone. 
And this in spite of the horror and disgust which he felt for 
the filth and poverty of the population ‘Oh, the miserable 
creatures we saw in Sialy! I never knew what human suffering 
was before. Children and youths who look as if they did not 
know what fresh air was, though they must have had it in 
plenty - well, what water was - with features sunk, contracted 
with perpetual dirt, as if dirt was their food. The towns of 
Partmico and Alcamo are masses of filth, the street is a pool; 
but Calatafimi, where we slept! - I dare not mention facts. 
Suffice It to say, we found the poor children of the house slept 
in holes dug into the wall, which smelt not like a dog-kennel, 
but like a wild beast’s cage, almost overpowering us in the 
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room upstairs ’ His sense of human dignity was restored by 
the sight of many handsome Sicilians and Calabrians - ‘a 
striking and bright-looking race - regular features and very 
mtelhgent Sparkhng eyes, brownish skins, and red healthy- 
looking cheeks At Amalfi yesterday we were quite delighted 
with them ’ And there brooded over Sialy, over the wide 
fertile plains and hillsides and desolate heights, the spirit 
which never failed to put its unanalysable spell upon his mind 
- the spirit of an irretrievably vanished past. 

In Palermo the past was also the present - the Cappella 
Palatina, the churches of San Giovanni and La Martorana, the 
Duomo, the splendid cathedral of Monreale All these were 
‘superb’ But upon what evil days they had fallen 1 The 
Oxomans shook their heads together over the Roman priest- 
hood, and collected scandalous stories of its degraded state. 
Hurrell lent perhaps the readiest ear to these There was Mr 
X ‘who went into a Benedictine convent at Monreale, is now 
m Naples without permission, leading a gay life, and the 
Church has not proceeded to any severe measures against 
him ’ With his own eyes he saw priests laughing as they heard 
confessions Newman agreed that the priesthood was in a bad 
way, but reflected that he had really very little experience to 
go by Still, the state of the Church was evidently appalling 
Satan had been let out of prison to roam the earth once more. 
The Church was being stripped of her temporalities The 
Bishop of Monreale received only a beggarly £zooo a year out 
of the 5^10,000 (Hurrell said £20,000) which belonged to him 
by light As the steamer journeyed towards Naples Newman 
and Froude talked with an American Episcopalian - ‘a pom- 
pous man, and yet we contracted a kind of affection for him ’ 
He had ‘better prinaples far than one commonly meets with 
in England, and a docile mind’ The fantastic imagination 
came to Newman that the Book of Revelation might be con- 
cerned mainly with the Roman Empire, just as the first verses 
of Genesis summed up ages of geological time, so the future 
of Christiamty in America and China might be ‘summed up 
obscurely in a few concludmg sentences, if so, one would 
almost expect some fresh prophecy to be given when the end 
of the European period comes ’ Could the future of the Church 
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lie in the far East or the far West^ Alas^ he discovered that 
the American was a Wesleyan Episcopalian - in fact a Dis- 
senter How could anything good come out of Dissent^ 
Perhaps, after all, England was destined to be the ^Land of 
Saints’ in the dark hour of the vague but dreadful crisis, 
towards which the whole western world was visibly tending 
Such was the confused state of his reflections at Naples, 
where the first shocking news of Loid Grey’s Irish Church 
Reform Bill appears to have reached him 
Naples seemed a very dreadful place The poverty of the 
Church was deplorable AU its property had been confiscated 
- so they were told The people were infidel and profane The 
life of the town was nothing but frivolity and dissipation It 
was carnival time - ^real practical idolatry’, HuireU called it 
^Religion’ lamented Newman ^is turned into a mere occasion 
of worldly gaiety,’ The sooner they were out of so bad a place 
the better The weather was abominable, the beds damp 
Even the famous bay disappointed them Watermg-place 
scenery, they decided contemptuously, for watering-place 
people - a place for ammal gratification in fine weather 
There were memories, however, to be treasured. They 
visited Pompeii, which Newman found wonderfully interest- 
ing, but somehow he was not much moved More thriUing 
was the expedition to Paestum - a long drive of some sixty 
miles along the shore of the bay of Naples, and across the 
mountains by Nocera and Cava to Salerno They spent the 
night at Salerno, in a comfortable inn, and set oflF at five next 
morning (February 26) for the temples at Paestum * The large 
temple far exceeded my expectations, it is as far superior to 
the temple at Egesta as its situation and the scenery round are 
inferior. It is, indeed, magnificent ’ That mght they spent again 
at Salerno, and next morning they drove along the coast-road 
to Amalfi *Such cliffs, ravines, caves, towns perched aloft, 
etc., that I am full of silent, not talkative delight ’ At Amalfi 
they chmbed the hillside, all ‘beautifully cool and sweet’, with 
some vague idea of striking across the heights to Castellam- 
mare on the other side of the peninsula of Sorrento; but at the 
sight of the difficulties they thought better of this wild plan, 
and returned to the town, passing a bevy of boys in training 
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for the priesthood, ‘so bright and smiling and intelligent 
looking’ They got back to Naples by sea, in the evening, very 
tired and hungry, rested and packed next day, and on Friday, 
March i, shook off the dust (or mud) of the heathen city and 
started for Rome, which they reached, after a tedious journey, 
on Saturday evemng 


5 ROME 

Writing to Harriett on the Monday after his arrival in Rome 
Newman graphically described the last stages of the journey: 

‘The approach to Rome from Naples is very striking It is 
through ancient towns, full of ruin, along the Via Appia, 
then you come to the Pontine Marshe? , then, about fourteen 
miles from Rome, to a wild, woody, rocky region, then 
through the Campagna - a desolate fiat, the home of malaria 
It IS a fit approach to a city which has been the scene of Divine 
judgements After a time isolated ruins come to view, of 
monuments, arches, aqueducts The flat waste goes on, you 
think It will never have done, miles on miles the rums con- 
tinue At length the walls of Rome appear, you pass through 
them, you find the city shrunk up into a third of the space 
enclosed In the twihght you pass buildings about which you 
cannot guess wrongly This must be the Cohseum, there is 
the Arch of Constantine You are landed at your inn, mght 
falls, and you know nothing more till next mornmg ’ 

In point of actual fact the travellers salhed forth on the very 
evening of their arrival and made for St Peter’s They found 
It of a prodigious si2e As he stood in St Peter’s, and again 
next day in the basihca of St John Lateran, ommum urbzs et 
orhs ecckstarum mater et caput ^ where five of the great Counals 
of the Church were held, Newman experienced an unfamiliar 
but not unpleasant sensation How vast and, at the same time, 
how exact in their proportions were these marvellous edifices I 
How small and mean the wavering outhne of his own 
personality! 

By Monday many things had happened. They had visited 
the Coliseum, and the Forum, and the Capitol. They had 
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attended divine service in the English chapel and listened con- 
temptuously to a semi-evangelical ‘watering-place^ sermon. 
They had found themselves comfortable quarters in the Via 
del Babuino, a few doors from the Wilberforces and Edward 
Neate, whose brother Charles was one of the younger Fellows 
of Oriel And Newman had proposed to Neate that they 
should visit Sicily together 

The plan of going back to Sicily and postpomng his return 
to England until the end of May had evidently been forming 
Itself for some time in Newman’s mind It was a natural 
enough plan for any ordinary traveller to make But for New- 
man It was exceedingly strange It meant parting with Hurrell, 
as well as being absent from the Oriel Fellowship election on 
April II It meant doubhng on his tracks, spending more 
money, traveUing alone - for in the end Neate did not go It 
meant staying longer out of England, while the Whigs were 
already at their wicked work. It meant leaving Isaac dl alone 
at St Mary’s, through the Trimty term Excellent as these 
reasons for not gomg back to Sicily were, there was a much 
stronger reason for going - he wanted to go It was one of the 
few occasions in his hfe when he was obhged to indulge his 
self-will without demonstrating to himself and to others that 
to do so was an incontestable duty Still, he did Ins best. 
‘Impatient as I am to return on every account, I feel it would 
be foolish, now that I am out, not to do as much as ever I 
can ’ He thinks that at any moment he may receive a summons 
from his Bishop to return, but ‘to return without summons 
seems absurd, so I must be content.’ To Frederic Rogers, his 
favourite now of the young men, who was to stand for an 
Oriel Fellowship at Easter, he explains his absence from the 
election at length Two votes might perhaps make a difference , 
one could not He and Froude had worked it all out. And as 
the Archdeacon wouldn’t hear of Huriell’s going back, what 
would be the good of Newman’s doing so^ If he went back, 
really he would ‘have seen nothing, hardly, and scarcely done 
more than wander about the wide sea ’ The note of anxious 
self-justification is very audible And trying so to justify him- 
self to his young admirer he forgot the astonishing impro- 
priety of assuming - and Icttmg Rogers share the assumption 
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- that his vote was predetermined. He remembered the 
necessity of keeping up appearances when he wrote a few days 
later to Tom Mozley ^ being at a distance, I may say without 
breach of decorum, that I am earnestly desirous that Rogers 
should succeed, were I on the spot, to say this would be 
inconsistent with the impartiality of a judge ’ 

And Hurrell^ Was it possible that one could have too much 
of the company even of his dearest friend^ Huirell was restless 
and discontented ‘Being abroad is a most unsatisfactory 
thing,’ he wrote to Keble from Rome ‘and the idleness of it 
deteriorating I shall connect very few pleasing assoaations 
with this winter ’ And he complamed to anothei correspon- 
dent that It was really melancholy to thmk how httle one had 
got for one’s time and money Hurrell’s mood may well have 
spoiled much of Newman’s enjoyment Hurrell’s persistent 
cough (no better than when they left England) must have got 
on his nerves It must have been irksome to be always defer- 
ring to a robust and masterful Archdeacon There seems to 
have been some shght disagreement over the first visit to 
Sicily The original project of a longer expedition was given 
up for unexplained reasons Why should he not leave the 
Froudes and go again to Sicily by himself^ The island drew 
him back with an irresistible attraction He had the money - 
a hundred pounds had lasted him all the way to Rome What- 
ever protestations HuneU and his father may have made, he 
resolved to carry out this plan 
A batch of long letters put his friends au Jait with his 
journeyings In these and in Huirell’s letters the chief topic 
IS naturally - Rome Their attitude to the Holy City was 
compounded of thrilling admiration and defensive horror. 
Newman poured it all out, as it came to him, appropriately 
dressed for his correspondent of the moment Hurrell was less 
copious and enthusiastic But to him, no less than to Newman, 
‘Rome IS the place after all where there is most to astonish 
one, and of all ages, even the present.’ What laid hold of 
Hurrell’s imagination most deeply was ‘the entire absorption 
of the old Roman splendour in an unthought-of system’ - 
pagan marbles built into Christian churches, St Peter buried 
m Nero’s circus It was he who took Newman to interview 
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an English Monsignor, in older to discover if ‘they would 
take us in upon any terms to which we could twist our cbn- 
sciences ’ The two friends found to their ‘dismay’ and 
‘hoiror’ that the way was iiretrievably barred by the ‘atro- 
cious ’ Council of Trent, ‘for which Christendom has to thank 
Luther and the Reformers ’ They retired from then inter- 
view moie than ever convinced that their only hope lay in a 
return to the doctrines and practices of the ancient Church of 
England - which, foi Hurreil at least, meant ‘Charles the 
First and the Nonjurors’ The authority who administered 
this cold douche was Dr Wiseman, whose article m the DMtn 
Review in 1839 was to give Newman his ‘first real hit’, now 
m 1833 Rector of the Enghsh College in Rome, the future 
patron of Newman and his fellow-converts, and the first 
Cardinal-archbishop of the new Roman hierarchy m England. 

The account which Hurreil gave of this curious interview 
to Keble was marked by his characteristic exaggeration of 
phrase It was not, said the editor of his Remams (who was 
Newman himself), to be taken hteially The visit was for the 
purpose of ascertaining ‘the ultimate points at issue between 
the Churches’ But Hurrell’s language is too definite to be 
disposed of quite so easily It is impossible not to think that 
the two friends went to the interview, unofficial as it was, in 
something of the spirit m which Lord Halifax met Cardinal 
Meraer, nearly a hundred years later, at Malines 

For Newman the fascination of Rome was instant and 
complete ‘This is a wonderful place’ he told his mother, the 
day after his arrival the first city, mind, which I have ever 
much praised • Everything is so bright and clean, and the 
Sunday kept so decorously/ The next day to Harriett ‘And 
now what can I say of Rome, but that it is the first of cities, 
and that all I ever saw are but as dust (even dear Oxford 
inclusive) compared with its majesty and glory ^ Is it possible 
that so serene and lofty a place is the cage of unclean creatures? 
I will not beheve it till I have evidence of it ’ And a few days 
later* ‘Rome grows more wonderful every day. The fibtrst 
thought one has of the place is awful - that you see the great 
enemy of God - the Fourth Monarchy, the Beast dreadful 
and terrible,’ The rums, and all their associations, ‘brand the 
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place as the viie tool of God’s wrath and Satan’s malice ’ So 
much must have been necessary to soothe the quick appiehen- 
siveness of the three women at liHey Skilfully he conects his 
denunciation with the Apollo Belvedere and the celebiated 
pictures of Raffaeile, and ends up with a good woid for the 
Roman clergy, ‘ 2 . decorous, orderly body’, though there are 
signs of timidity and indolence and a dislike of fasting, and 
tne choristers at St Peter’s ' are as irreverent as at St Paul’s ’ An 
appendix of verses seems to redress this mild commendation, 
but leaves the question of Rome’s wickedness open 


How shall I name thee, Light of the ide 
Or heinous error-seat^ 

O Mother, erst close tracing Jesus’ feet, 

Do not thy titles glovr 

In those stern judgment-fires which shall complete 
Earth’s strife with Heaven, and ope the eternal woe^ 


A week later he confesses to a friend that he could not 
^conceive a more desirable refuge, did evil days drive me from 
England ’ But that is absurd He has his duties ‘ even were we 
cast out as evil’, and, besides, he cannot rid himself of the 
idea that ‘Rome Christian is somehow under a speaal shade, 
as Rome Pagan certainly was,’ though he has seen nothing 
to confirm it ‘Not that one can toleiate for an instant the 
wretched perversion of the truth which is sanctioned here’, 
but there is nothing obviously reprehensible, and in spite of 
the fact that the canons laugh and talk at service the clergy 
‘though sleepy, are said to be a decorous set of men ’ 

To Jemima, two days latei, mindful perhaps of what the 
family expected, he is less indulgent to Roman backshdings. 
The religion of Italy is ‘very coimpt’, foi all the supeifiaai 
appearances of piety It must receive severe inflictions ‘1 
feat I must look upon Rome as a city still under a curse, which 
Will one day break out in more dreadful judgments than 
heietofore ’ 

By Good Friday (April 5) he cannot refrain from telling 
his mother that, profoundly as he still detests the 
Catholic system, ‘to the Cathohc system I am more attracted 
than ever, and quite love the little monks [seminarists] of 
o A — 10 
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Rome, they look so innocent and blight, poor boys!’ No 
doubt there are grave scandals in the Italian priesthood and 
* mummery in abundance’, but 'there is a deep substratum of 
true Christianity’, infinitely to be preferred to that of 'Mr B , 
whom I like less and less every day ’ (Mr B was the semi- 
evangelical chaplain at Rome with the watering-place manner ) 
On April II, writing to Jemima from Naples, he betrays how 
nearly his heart had been taken 'Oh that Rome were not 
Rome! but I seem to see as clear as day that a union with her 
is impossible She is the cruel Church, aslang of us impossi- 
bilities, excommunicating us for disobedience, and now 
watching and exulting over our approaching overthrow ’ 

In a letter to Rickards, as if to excuse himself for finding so 
much to admire under the shadow of the Pope, he develops 
one of his most fantastic speculations There is, he thinks, a 
curse upon Rome - upon the place itself - quite apart from its 
pagan or ChristAan assoaations The argument is a litde 
mixed, for he goes on to speak of Rome as 'the first cruel 
persecutor of the Church and as such condemned to suffer 
God’s judgments, which had P have] not yet been fully 
poured out upon it, from the plain fact that it still exists ’ 
So there is more and worse to come The truth is that the city 
of Rome possesses an evil genius loci 'which enthralls the 
Church which happens to be there ’ He is not so clear about 
tins as he could wish Indeed, he is really in a worse muddle 
than he reali2es For he is, as he says, a great believer mgenn 
kcorum When he went to Cambridge he instantly felt the 
power of z. genius loci^ like tht genius of his own dear Oxford. 
And the genius of a place was not, for Newman, as it is for us, 
a metaphorical figure It was a real being - as real as himself, 
or his guardian angel, or the Persons of the Trimty If, then, 
the gemus of Rome was as he described it to Rickards, how 
was It that he had found the place so dehghtfuP Well, it was 
'a very difficult place to speak of, fiom the mixture of good 
and evil in it ’ Against the gemus loci could be set impalpable 
influences emanating from the dust of the Apostles The 
rehgion of Rome 'is still polytheistic, degrading, idolatrous.’ 
It derives its power from the locahty - as Napoleon found 
when he tried to uproot the Papacy and re-establish at in 
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Pans. Inestncably intertwined with this devilish power is 
another, spiritual, power - the true Church The latter is the 
slave and captive of the former One day the captive will be 
set free Meanwhile, helpless as it is, it is strong enough to 
furnish Newman with an mexphcably soothmg memory 

Could a strong intelligence be more uncomfortably bogged 
by Its own wilful creduhty^ 

The five weeks in Rome were passed in the usual strenuous 
round of sightseeing As Hurrell put it, he and Newman 
‘tried hard to get up the march-of-mind phraseology about 
pictures and statues ’ Unfortunately they met one of those 
tiresomely well-informed Cambridge men, ‘who, though he 
had not been in Italy much longer than ourselves, had attained 
an eminence so far beyond what we could even in thought 
aspire to, that we gave the thing up in despair, and retired 
upon the rorros^ that “we don’t enter mto the technicalities.”’ 
So they cultivated the rather dangerous company of Dr 
Wiseman, whom Hurrell thought ‘really too mce a person to 
talk nonsense about’, and took the march of mind for 
granted 

The news from England was disquieting. Arnold’s plan of 
Church Reform had just been pubhshed Newman treated it 
with heavy ridicule If the parish churches were to be thrown 
open to all the various sects - Quakers and Roman Cathohcs 
excluded - would there not be too many sects in some places 
for one day^ Why not pass an Act to oblige some persuasions 
to change their Sunday^ The Evangelicals would naturally 
keep Sunday on Saturday and could then call it the Sabbath 
without fear of criticism. ‘This would not interfere with the 
Jews (who would of course worship m the parish church) for 
they are too few to take up a whole day Luckily the Mahom- 
medan hohday is already on a Friday, so there will be no 
difficulty in that quarter ’ 

But the ‘wicked spoliation Bill’ of the Whigs was too 
serious a matter for ridicule The feelings of the travellers 
fluctuated between optimism and despair and an uncomfort- 
able indifference Newman, on March 20, is in the first of these 
moods. Keble is at last roused; once up, he will prove a 
second St Ambrose. Others are moving, too He has strong 
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grounds for believing that before long the Prussian Com- 
munion will be applying to the Enghsh Church for ordina- 
tion M Bunsen, the Prussian Minister, has received them 
ve^y kindly Great things may be hoped for from Germany* 
Even tjie German painters in Rome are animated by a high 
reverential spirit, and (as Hurrell puts it) ‘think grace and 
beauty bought too deal, if they tend to disturb the mind by 
pagan associations ^ 

Alas, M Bunsen’s efforts, in 1841, to ally the Prussian and 
the Anglican Churches, were to prove (as we shall see) one 
of the blows which finally broke Newman’s allegiance to the 
Church of England 1 Had they succeeded - had Pusey fol- 
lowed his own first instincts m favour of Bunsen’s scheme 
and not surrendered his judgement to Newman - had Trac- 
tarianism not thrown up an impassable barrier to Protestant 
unity - had the Anglo-Prussian Bishopric in Jerusalem not 
been a mere flash m the pan - the whole course of the relations 
between England and Prussia might have been changed, and 
the European War of 1914 might never have occurred To the 
Newman of 1840, fighting (in Dean Church’s phrase) ‘for the 
historical and constitutional catholicity of the English 
Church ’, or to the Newman of lus Roman Catholic period, 
holding the extremest agonies of millions as nothing in com- 
parison with the toleration of even one venial sin, such a 
prospect would have made no appeal But in 1833 he was, it 
seems, still able to take a statesmanhke, if excitable, view of 
ecclesiastical politics 

Meanwhile, it was incredible to hear that there were 
actually people in Oxford who had got up a petition in support 
of the Irish Spoliation Bill. Who were they^ Let them, said 
Newman to Hurrell, be sent to Coventry Let them not be 
spoken to by serious people Plurrell, for once following a 
little behind, was disposed to make exceptions, which New- 
man thought capricious But, on the whole, he agreed with 
his friend. 

A little before their time at Rome was up, the travellers 
Visited Frascati There Newman wrote some strangely con- 
fessional hnes on Temptation for the L^ra Apostokca, 

1 See p 401 
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O holy Lord, who with the Children three 
Didst walk the piercing flame, 

Help, m those trial-hours, which, save to Thee, 

I dare not name, 

Nor let these quivering eves and sickening heait 
Crumble to dust beneath the Tempter’s dart 

Thou, who didst once Thy life from ISIarv’s breast 
Renew from day to day. 

Oh might her smile, serenely sweet, but rest 
On this fiail cla^ I 

Till I am Thine with my whole soul, and fear, 

Not feel a secret joy, that Hell is neai 

What secret communication nad passed between himself 
and Hurrell, that he should so closely echo the very language 
of his friend’s private jouinaP 

6 ISOLATION 

Easter in 1833 fell on April 17 On Easter Monday the 
Froudes started for England, going by Genoa and thence by 
sea to Marseilles, and drifting slowly northwards through 
France, where Huriell, in spite of Ins hatred of the Pvevolution 
and the tricolor, fell in love with the people themselves 
Newman stayed a day longer in Rome He wrandered about 
^with a blank face’ and desolation in his heart He was left to 
himself in a foreign land for the first Ume in his life Even 
the tombs of the Apostles could not comfort him Rome, m 
five weeks, had become as much a part of himself as HurrelL 
He revisited its holy places, a hurried forlorn pilgrim, as he 
supposed for the last time To leave Rome was like tearing 
a piece out of his heart. What, had he been about to separate 
himself not only from Rome (which was inevitable) but fiom 
his friend^ Why had he not gone with him to the South of 
France, * where there was so much both interesting and new’^ 
Simply, he told himself bitterly, ‘for the gratification of an 
imagination, for the idea of a warm fancy which might be a 
deceit, drawn by a strange love of Sicily to gaze upon its cities 
and mountains 
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Such were his feelings on Tuesday afternoon as he prepared 
for his own departure. But next day he recovered his equani- 
mity. He gave Jemima one of his pen-pictures • ‘On Wednes- 
day morning, when I found myself travelling, as the hght 
broke, through a beautiful country, which I had in March 
passed in the dark, I began to gain spirits We had passed 
Terracina (Anxut) with its white rocks by moonlight, at dawn 
we had before us a circle of beautiful blue hills, inclosing a 
rich plain, coveted with bright green corn, olives, and figs just 
bursting into leaf, in which Fondi lies Then came Mola, 
where Cicero was murdered, and the country I saw was still 
more beautiful, so at length we got to Naples in twenty-nine 
hours from Rome, includmg two hours’ stopping, the distance 
bemg about 148 males ’ 

Meanwhile the election to two Oriel Fellowships was taking 
place As Newman sat writing to Jemima he was interrupted 
by the thought that at that very moment the Fellows were 
sitting round the Provost in the common room considering 
their votes Seldom were his affections more passionately 
engaged in the contest It must, it should, be Rogers, and 
after Rogers, Charles Marriott And so it was An hour or two 
later Keble was writing the news of then election ‘without a 
dissentient voice’ into what used to be called, in the eighteenth 
century, a ‘Cheddar’ letter - that is, a letter written by several 
people Mrs Newman, Harriett and Jemima, John Christie, 
Isaac Williams, Tom Mozley, and Keble were the joint 
authors, and the postage paid at Oxford was as, jd But when 
Newman got the letter, he was too ill to decipher the close 
writing. He first saw the news of Rogers’s election m a news- 
paper at Palermo, and ‘kissed the paper rapturously ’ 

On Friday mornmg, just as the names of the new Fellows 
were being given out, Newman started on an expedition to 
Vesuvius, with his friend Mr Bennett, the English chaplain, 
and another Enghshman They drove to Resina, where they 
took mules and asses to the foot of the prinapal cone, eight 
hundred feet high. This had to be negotiated on foot. It 
consists of loose ash, and Newman, wearing a pair of Italian 
shoes rather too large for him, which were continually fiihng 
up with the ash, found the struggle to the top exhausting. 
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Arrived at the first crater, they sat down to cook some beef 
and drink some wine, ‘most dehaous wine, though it is the 
common wine of the place - so common as hardly to be 
drinkable anywhere else ’ Then they explored the volcano, 
climbing the secondary cone of loose ash, which at that date 
rose 150 feet or more in the centre of the old crater From the 
top they gazed down into the true crater, ‘an awful sight 
resplendent with all manner of the most various colours from 
the sulphur’, emittmg clouds of white unbreathable fumes 
‘The uttei silence mcreased the imposing effect, which became 
fearful when, on putting the ear to a small crevice, one heard 
a rushing sound, deep and hollow, partly of wind, partly of 
the internal trouble of the mountain ’ The party descended 
into the crater Newman’s loose shoes filled with the hot ash, 
so that he could not put his feet to the ground and had to 
chng by his hands Feet and hands were blistered by the heat. 
‘I assure you I quite cried out with the pain ’ And so back to 
Naples, no more than four shillmgs out of pocket, from ‘the 
most wonderful sight I have seen abroad’ 

Then followed several days of enforced idleness and soh- 
tude in the Italian Brighton, while he waited for a passage to 
Sicily The weather was bad - continual heavy ram and stormy 
winds Yet, oddly enough, he began to repent his harsh judge- 
ment of Naples On his first arrival from Rome he liked it no 
better than before The sun was shinmg then, the glare and 
the bustle displeased him, by the contrast with ‘the majestic 
pensiveness’ of Rome, ‘where the Church sits m sackcloth 
caUmg on those who pass by to say if anyone’s sorrow is like 
her sorrow ’ Now with the ramy weather he began to see a 
beauty he had been blmd to at first There was colour every- 
where And though the people were heathen, they were civil 
and good-natured and clever and humorous ‘They are quite 
Punches. Just now a ragged boy persecuted me with a miser- 
able whimng for coppers, following me for a minute or so 
When he found that would not do, he suddenly began to play 
a tune upon his chin, with great dash and effect All the boys 
are full of tricks more harmless than that of filching pocket- 
handkerchiefs, in which they certainly excel ’ His attitude to 
his surroundings became, in fact, one of leisurely amused 
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observation Theie was no Hurreli at his elbow, perpetually 
|oitmg him into violent thought He resigned himself to the 
unavoidable waste of time, even to abandoning a half-formed 
plan of catching up with the Froudes at Sens or Chartres It 
was pleasant to potter round the library, the pictures, the 
museum, all by himself, to go up the Gastello Sant’ Elmo, 
and drive out to Virgil’s tomb It was pleasant to enjoy the 
excellent fare in his hotel Italian cooking gained on his fancy 
He liked their fondness for oil , their onions ‘ like full-flavoured 
apples’ Over-indulging in a ^tempting cheese’ he opened the 
doors of ms mind to a remarkable nightmare, which he set 
down on paper for his mother’s amusement 

‘First a weight and horror fell on me, after which I found 
myself in the tower at Oriel It was an audit, and the Fellows 
sat round Jenkyns and the Provost had been quarrelhng, and 
the latter had left the room, and Jenkyns to expedite matters 
had skipt on in the accounts and entered some items without 
the Provost’s sanction (the extreme vividness of all this was its 
merit, after waking I could hardly believe it was not true) 

I shook hands first with one Fellow then with another At 
last I got a moment to shake hands with the gallant Dornford, 
who was on my right, with Denison, who stood next, and 
then Copleston, who said “Newman, let me introduce you 
to our two new Fellows”, pointing to two men who stood 
on his right hand round the table I saw two of the most 
clumsy, awkwaxd-looking chaps I ever set eyes on, and they 
had awkward unintelligibie names With great grief of heart, 
but a most unembarrassed smiling manner, I shook hands 
with them and wished them joy, and then talked and chatted 
with the rest as if nothing had happened, yet longing to get 
away, and with a sickness of heart When I got away at length, 
I could find no means of relief I could not find Froude nor 
Christie I wished to retire to the shrubberies, which were 
those of Ham, “There,” thought I to myself, “on this seat or 
that arbour, which I recollect from a boy, I shall recover 
myself”, but it was not allowed me I was in my rooms, or 
some rooms, and had continual interruptions A father and 
son, the latter commg into residence, and intending to stand 
for some Sicilian scholarship. Then came in a brace of gentle* 
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men commoners with Indeous faces, though I was not a tutor, 
and, lastly, my companion with whom I travelled down here 
from Rome, with a lady under his arm (do v/hat I wtII I cannot 
lecollect who I thought it was - I saw him with a lady at St 
Petal’s on Good Friday) This was pait of the dream, but only 
pait, and all, I say, so vivid What shall we say to a bit of 
cheese awaking the poetical faculty^’ 

This dream is woxth examining in some detail It is centred 
upon New'man’s struggle with Hawkins for the mastery of 
Oriel He could not bear to think of this as a personal quarrel, 
nor could he bear to thmk that any blame lay with him for his 
own defeat So the dream opens - or the recorded fragment 
opens - with a transference of his part in the quarrel to Jen- 
kyns To Jenkyns, because only a few months before Newman 
had been in conespondence with Jenkyns on the possibihty of 
his (Nev/man’s) becoming Dean of Oriel The Dean of Oiiel 
was more than the ordinary Dean of an Oxford College He 
was, in effect, the ruler of the College, subject only to the veto 
of the Provost In his dream, then, the Jenkyns who quarrels 
with the Provost (as the real Jenkyns never did, Newman 
noted with surprise in a subsequent comment) is a symbol for 
that masterful part of Newman’s own self, which was bent on 
dictating the policy of Oiiel This Jenkvns is victorious The 
Provost retires, and Jenkyns - symbolizmg Newman’s genius 
for affairs as well as his desire to rule the roost ~ manipulates 
the accounts as he chooses So far the dream is specially vmd. 
It is all balm to wounded vanity But now comes a change 
Dornford, Demson, young Copleston start up These are the 
new body of tutors - the Provost’s men And here ~ oh, 
horror ^ - are the dreadful consequences of the Piovost’s mis- 
guided policy Two awkward louts, with impossible names 
Two new Fellows of Oriel Not the beloved Rogers - nor 
Marriott And yet why these epithets of "clumsy’ and 
"awkward-looking’^ Do they not belong, quite inevitably, to 
Charles Martiott, whose ways and talk (even Dean Church 
admitted) were "such as to call forth not unfrequent mirth 
among those who most revered him'^ The uncouthness of the 
dream-Fellows serves, as dream-images do, a double, even a 
triple, purpose. It symbolizes at once the ultimate success of 
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the dreamer’s own wish, the measureless folly of his opponent, 
the triumph of the spirit over externalities Every way New- 
man IS justified, though the dream cannot exclude the bitter 
brooding sense of failure, which is a lett-moUv of his career 
Even to that, in the dream, he is superior The mask of good 
breeding obscures his defeat His enemies shall not suspect 
his real feelings The dream, with consummate skill, shores 
him up on every side 

So far. It IS a dream Now it becomes a species of night- 
mare Perhaps a dream turns into a nightmare when the 
machinery of symbolism becomes unable to cope with the 
load placed upon it Perhaps the symbolism becomes - to 
speak in the loosest of metaphors ~ too confident, too adven- 
turous If the more superficial difficulties are so easily resolved, 
why not those which lie at the very root of the waking person- 
ality^ The buried trouble in the soul is stimulated too far 
The dream-surface grows disturbed and threatening Some- 
thing which terribly menaces the dreamer’s settled character 
is approaching He seeks to cover it with some deceitful 
symbol He cannot bear to look upon this thing, this part of 
himself which he has thrust out of his hfe for ever The 
shadow of the monstrous crow darkens the dieam-world. 
One of two things may happen now in his dream. The 
attempt of the monster to manifest itself may have gone too 
far to be stopped. There is an age-long moment of shattering 
fear Some commonplace object or sensation is charged with 
a ghasdy significance Tweedledum is transfixed, struggles to 
escape and cannot, screams, awakes This is the true night- 
mare, Or Tweedledum may, in the dream, succeed in making 
a partial escape. The manifestation may be prevented But the 
dreamer’s vamty is shaken. He is no longer master of the 
situation. His escape is foiled; he is at the mercy of a series of 
uneasy events Running the course of these he may in the end 
succeed in outdistanang the nameless pursuer The dream 
may tail off into less disturbing images 

Newman’s dream takes the second road - with a difference. 
The shadow of the monstrous crow scarcely begins to darken 
the sky, for Tweedledum is already running away He is in 
search of comfort and consolation. But he cannot find them. 
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His own friends are invisible He is driven back into child- 
hood, into the time when defeat was synonymous with safety 
and the settled heavenly order of his father’s garden But he is 
denied that means of escape He has set himself up to be a 
responsible person, to create a new order of his own, to 
impose his own will upon the world He has failed, and the 
dream, having got him on the run, will not let him go so 
easily Barred from the shrubberies of Eden, he doubles back 
into manhood He would be alone in his rooms at Oriel, 
enjoying the student’s escape from reahty But this too is 
denied him The dream mocks him with uncomfortable 
images First the father and son Who can they be but the 
Archdeacon and HuirelP It is as if the Archdeacon were 
resigning his place to Newman, and Hurrell - standing for a 
Sicilian scholarship - were submitting himself to Newman’s 
wiU The dream is tempting the dreamer back into the 
dangerous zone of human relationships It is a trap He is not 
a tutor Hurrell is not his pupil The father and son vanish; 
the two hideous gentlemen commoners take their place Why 
two^ The dualism runs insistently through the whole dream. 
No doubt It was suggested by the topic uppermost in New- 
man’s mmd - the election to the two vacant Fellowships But 
It had, evidently, a deeper significance It is the sign of in- 
completeness in isolation, of man’s need to be mated. And 
the dream shows Newman troubled by this need and by his 
inabihty to satisfy it in the ordinary way of the world His 
spiritual affections are useless to him His friends have failed 
him. The brace of gentlemen commoners symbolize a tougher 
combination than his refined intimaaes with Bowden or 
Froude or Rogers They swagger into his rooms, and he is 
powerless to forbid them. They are real, active, triumphant - 
and hideous Why^ Because they represent the natural man, 
the sinful concupiscent man, the old Adam, to whom he has 
denied the right of existence They are, in fact, his ^ baser’ 
self, and they are in his rooms, because they aie a part of him- 
self, but they are external and hostile to his dreaming con- 
sciousness, because he has disdained their help in building 
his personahty. The dream cannot alter this personality, but 
It can, and does, exhibit the division between it and them as 
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the cause of his inefFectualuess And then they vanish, and a 
man comes in with a lady under his arm The dream gro^?ts 
polite ^Desire’ it seems to say ‘may be satisfied in a civilized 
aesthetic mannei But even this is not for you Look at this 
gentleman, and consider if he is not to be envied " Waking, 
Newman struggled to recall the lady She had been somebody 
in particular But who^ His mind lefused to surrendei that 
perplexing, sigmficant secret And that was not surprising, if 
(as we guess) the lady was none other than Newman himself 

7 JUDGEMENT 

‘Spring in Sicily * It is the nearest approach to Paradise of 
which sinful man is capable ’ So he had written to Jemima 
from Rome And now he stood on the edge of this wilful, 
dehcious experience It would, he told Jemima, be far moie 
pleasurable in retrospect than in actual performance The 
prophecy was truer than he knew 

The sirocco came to a sudden end in the night of Thursday, 
April 18, and his ship sailed early on Friday morning He left 
Naples with positive regret Sunday saw him at Messina, fail- 
ing to ‘achieve a service’, and preparing for his expedition 
On Monday he set off for Taormina, along the coast-road 
He had hired a servant named Gennaro in Naples, and his 
train consisted of himself, Gennaro, two mules, and several 
muleteers It was all rather fantastic and unreal He felt unlike 
himself, in a light-coloured hat and coat, ‘my neckcloth the 
only black thing about me, yet black without being clerical’. 
He was tired, irritated by a delay over his passport, rather 
depressed The weather threatened The baggage kept coming 
off the mules There was nobody to talk to ‘A tour is the best 
time for turning acquaintances into friends, and I was losing 
a great opportumty ’ 

A day’s journey of twenty miles brought them to a flea- 
ridden inn at San Paolo, and next day they came to Taormina 
by breakfast-time ‘The last two miles we diverged from the 
road up a steep path, and soon came to the ancient stone 
ascent leading to Taurommium I never saw anything more 
enchanting than this spot. It realized all one had read of in 
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books about scenery - a deep valley, brawling streams, beauti- 
ful trees, the sea (heard) in the distance But when, after break- 
fast, on a bright day, we mounted to the theatre, and saw the 
famous view, what shall I say ^ I never knew that nature could 
be so beautiful, and to see that view was the nearest approach 
to seeing Eden O happy I ^ It was worth conung all the way, 
to endure sadness, loneliness, weariness, to see it I felt, for 
the first time in my life, that I should be a better, more rehgious 
man if I hved theie ’ The poor show had some truth and hfe 
m It, then, after alP 

In the afternoon Newman continued his journey along the 
coast to Giarre All the way he listened with pleasure to the 
Cloaking of the frogs (‘the most musical animals I have 
hitherto met with - they have a trill hke a mghtingale’) The 
way lay across some of the wide stony river-courses {fiumari) 
chaiacteristic of Sicily ‘ The hills receded - Etna was magnifi- 
cent The scene was sombre with clouds, when suddenly, as 
the sun descended upon the cone, its rays shot out between 
the clouds and the snow, turning the clouds into royal curtains, 
while on one side there was a soit of Jacob’s ladder I under- 
stood why the poets made the abode of the gods on Mount 
Olympus ’ 

The night-quarters at Giarre were even worse than those at 
San Paolo The fleas were innumerable, they bit with a sting 
All through the night he lay sleepless, listening to a clock 
striking quarter after quarter Next day he resolved, instead 
of going on to Catania by the coast-road, to strike inland to 
Nicolosi and make the ascent of Afount Etna There were said 
to be some marvellous chestnut trees on the way, six miles 
out from Giarre But they proved to be ‘nothing but roots 
cut level with the ground’ Disappointments were beginning 
He ate some breakfast in a house where there was a sick man, 
and then set out for the five hours’ journey to Nicolosi, over 
fields of lava, under a very hot sun When they reached the inn, 
Gennaro was tired and Newman had strained his leg walking 
The ascent of Etna seemed unattractive The snow was lying 
later than usual on the mountainside The visitors’ book was 
discouraging. ‘If you have been a fool in conung,’ one entry 
ran ‘do not be twice a fool in going up ’ Newman decided to 
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follow this advice His spirits were at a low ebb, and they sank 
further still when he looked at his bedroom - the worst he 
had hitherto encountered. Gennaro, on whom he was already 
beginning to depend, had gone out. The spirits of wine, which 
he used as a dressing for his dinner, had failed He had eaten 
almost nothing for two days, and was feeling ‘altogether out 
of sorts’. He lay down miserably on the plank bed, which 
looked as if it would come to pieces in the night, and at once 
the fleas renewed then merciless attacks Well! He had come 
on this expedition to Sicily (so he now persuaded himself) not 
merely for pleasure’s sake, but because he ‘wished to see what 
It was to be a solitary and a wanderer ’ His imagination went 
back, as it always did when he felt defeated by circumstances, 
to his childhood He thought of the school sick-room at Eal- 
ing. There, at least, he had been looked after by others Here, 
at Nicolosi, even his servant had deserted him ‘My mind felt 
very dry, and I thought, “What if I should lose my reason^’” 
And then Gennaro reappeared, and all was changed. The 
excellent fellow poached his master some eggs, and sprinkled 
the door with water (to discourage the fleas) Soon Newman 
was asleep He slept soundly for eight hours. Early next morn- 
ing he walked down to Catania for his breakfast - a pleasant 
descent of twelve miles, with a comfortable town to receive 
him at the end of it The moibid anxieties of the previous 
evening melted away 

Common sense would have suggested a rest of two or three 
days at Catania, but, in spite of his strained knee and the 
blisters on his feet and his ‘considerable languor’, he was off 
next mormng to Syracuse He went by sea, in a large open 
boat called a speronaro, with an awmng at the stern, taking 
nothing with him but his cloaks and a few bottles of wine. 
There was nothing to eat, except a httle bread provided by 
the sailors They got to Syracuse in the early hours of the 
following morning, after an excessively uncomfortable night 
on board, during which Newman composed perhaps the worst 
of his contributions to the Lyra Apostohca^ the lines called 
Tauromtmum, 

Into the twenty-four hours which he spent at Syracuse 
Newman crammed an incredible amount of exertion. He read 
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Thucydides, inteme*wed the consul, got a new passport, 
saw the fountain of Arethusa, rowed up the Anapus, went 
out to Epipolae, visited the amphitheatre, wrote at great 
length to Harriett and Jemima, dined with a party of Anglo- 
Indians at his hotel, attended a reception after the marriage 
of a local dignitary The sirocco had returned The rain came 
down in torrents On the next morning, which was Sunday, 
he left again by boat for Catania This irked his conscience, 
but the wind was fair, and he was impatient against the risk 
of further delay As if to punish him for his godlessness, ever)’- 
thing went wrong The wind changed again , another wretched 
night was spent on the boat On Monday morning they were 
obhged to put in at Agosta, near the ancient Megara There, 
after hours of delay with the authorities, he obtained mules 
and a guide, and set out in the afternoon undei a broihng sun 
for Catania The track lay across wild heathlands, then through 
cornfields and woods, down mto a sandy plam intersected by 
rivers Darkness came on, and the guide lost his way It was 
nearly midnight when Newman reached Catania, more dead 
than alive 

Next day Newman felt feverish He could not eat, and, 
though the fever seemed to abate, he suffered from choking 
sensations in the evemng The day was close There was a 
shght earthquake He had the feehng that he had gone 
through more fatigue and vexation than ever in his hfe before 
Nevertheless he wrote another long letter home, and prepared 
to leave Catama next morning (Wednesday, May i) on the 
long trek to Girgenti, which he expected to rea^'h by Satuiday 
Then he would enjoy a quiet Sunday, reading aloud to Gen- 
naro, his servant, who could neither read noi write He would 
explore the ruins of Girgenti, and go on to Selinunte, and 
then strike north to Palermo There he would take boat for 
Marseilles. Only another three or four weeks, and this arduous 
pilgrimage would be over Oh* to see Oxford and be among 
friends again ! 

Wednesday’s trek was uneventful They spent the night at 
Adernd, at the foot of Etna For the first time, as if his 
blood had become noxious to them, the fleas left him alone 
On Thursday, ill though he felt, he continued his journey. 
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At first he went on foot, and in spite of his sickness he was 
able to look about him with delight ®The scene was most 
beautiful - hills thrown about on all sides, and covered with 
gieen coin, in all variety of shades, relieved by the light 
(raw sienna) stone of the hills The whole day the scene was 
like the Garden of Eden, most exquisitely beautiful, though 
varying, sometimes with deep valle 3 rs on the side and many 
trees, high hills with towns on the top as at S Filippo d’ 
Argiro, Etna behind us, and Castro Juan before in the distance ’ 
As he looked at the view, he thought of his sister Mary and 
his eyes filled with tears At Regalbuto, a do2en miles out, he 
was too ill to go on, but after lying down for an hour or so 
he climbed on to his mule The journey was continued, with 
frequent halts while he lay down and rested, as far as Leon- 
forte, a little town two thousand feet up in the hills in the 
heart of Sicily, some forty miles from Aderno There he spent 
a miserable night, obsessed with the idea that he must at all 
costs g&t on 

Next morning he was too ill to get out of his bed For three 
days he lay in the peculiar misery of mind and body, which 
belongs to the early stage of severe illness At first he supposed 
that the trouble was gastric He made Gennaro get some 
camomile fiowers and brew him some tea He thought the tea 
^beautiful’ It had the effect (dehcately hinted by dots in his 
detailed account of his illness) of loosening his bowels T 
recollect thinking at last I had found out what was the matter 
with me, and the whole night I passed in that distressing way 
. which I used often to do at home before I went abroad ’ 
He said so to Gennato, but Gennaro, feeling his pulse, 
thought he had a fever ^Oh no^’ Newman said confidently 
H know myself bettei ’ 

Any kind of interference wnth the normal course of events 
was significant to Newman, and a severe illness was inevit- 
ably, in his mind, a punishment or an education His Siaiian 
fever was, for many years afterwards, the most important 
episode in his experience In the shortened perspective of the 
Apolo^a^ written thirty years later, it shrinks into a sentence, 
and his torment of mind into the prophetic asseruon to 
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Gennaro shall not die, for I have not sinned against light "" 
But in the last years of his Anglican career his mind was con- 
stantly preoccupied with die detailed recollection of his illness 
It was a topic to which he fell back in his conversations with 
hi3 young disaples at Littlemore And at intervals between 
1834 and 1840 he wrote the remaikable memorandam, called 
Mj Illness in Sic 4 y^ which is printed with his ‘Letters and Co/ res- 
pondence^ prefacing it vnth the observation that ^the lemein- 
brance is pleasant and profitable ’ 

There was more than one reason for this fasanated pre- 
occupation, though Newman himself was unable to under- 
stand all of them ‘What am I writing it for^’ he asks at the 
end of the memorandum, in his hbrary at Littlemore ‘For 
myself I may look at it once or twice in my life, and w-hat 
sympathy is there in my looking at it^ . Who will care to be 
told such details as I have put down above ^ Shall I ever 
have, m my old age, spiritual children who wiU take an 
interest^’ That craving to be appreciated as uniquely impor- 
tant, in his own personal right, was a perpetual note sounding 
in Newman’s consciousness It was, possibly, the determining 
factor in his religious hfe What religion gave him, ultimately, 
was the assurance that if men did not value him lightly God 
did. Up to the very end of his long hfe, for all the patient 
humility in which he schooled himself, the sharp sense of his 
own individuality nevei left him ‘I, alas, alas, am 86 ’ The 
repetition of the word ‘alas ’ was full of meaning He watched 
himself, as a very old man, wasting under the dramatic passage 
of time, with the same absorbed surprise as he watched him- 
self struggling m the grip of his SiCihan fever Sight, hearing, 
feehng, movement - ail might fail him, but the essential John 
Henry Newman lemained, the most interesting, important, 
indubitable, of all existences. 

More upon the surface was the relation which the fever 
bore to his hfe before and after Like the illness which (as he 
beheved) had been sent to shock him out of an inchnation 
to Liberal opinions, this illness was sent to remmd him that 
his time was not his own It marked a division in his life He 
prefaced his memorandum by noting ‘its lemarkable bearing 
on my history^ It was, first, ‘a punishment for my wilfulness 
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in going to Sicily by myself’ And, secondly, it in some way 
prepared him for the coming call to action He seemed to be 
dying, but he was sure that he would not die, because there was 
work for him to do in England He recovered, and came 
back to England, and instantly he was plunged into the 
Movement. 

About this reason for his excessive interest in the details 
of his illness - the only reason he was able to assign - it can 
only be said that, so stated, it is no reason at all Any bio- 
grapher would be delighted if he could make three weeks 
between life and death mto the turning-point of his hero’s 
career But, though Newman himself always thought of it in 
that light, the connexion cannot be sustained Already in 
Rome, to Monsignor Wiseman, he had impiessively declared 
that he had a work to do in England His temper of mind, 
about the Whigs and the menace impending over the Church, 
was already fully developed Keble’s Assize Sermon, which 
set the Movement on foot, would have been preached whethei 
Newman had been ill or well in Sicily, and the content of 
Newman’s response would have been just what it was The 
contrast between the illness and the sudden fierce outburst 
of energy on his return to Oxford was exciting, in his own 
mind, but there was no casual relation Or, it would perhaps 
be truer to say, his ov/n account of the matter entirely fails 
to disclose the causal relation which he felt to exist 

What, then, was this deeper relation, which he obscurely 
perceived^ It was an example - the chief example - of that 
oscillatory ihythm which was the pattern of his whole career. 
He never failed but he followed up failure with success , never 
succeeded but he fell from success into failure Every collapse 
was followed by a recovery, which went just as far above 
normality as the collapse had fallen below it The pendulum 
swung to and fro with the most astonishing exactness The 
measure of his weakness at the one stage was always the 
measure of his strength in the next It is not a difficult matter 
to plot the peaks and abysses in a graph of his career. The 
attempt to do so discloses a pattern of such extraordinary 
regularity, that its shape cannot have been due to chance At 
first sight It might seem that chance must, nevertheless, have 
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determined it. It was chance (if it was not Providence) which 
provided the external facts ~ the pegs, so to speak, in the 
board round which the thread of his mental hfe is stretched, 
to exhibit these alternations of vitality and collapse Chance 
(or Providence) gave him the Vicarage of St Mary’s and the 
anti-Peel campaign after his breakdown in the Schools and 
Mary’s death, just as it gave him the opportunity of annihilat- 
ing Kingsley after what his biographer called ‘the low-water 
mark of his life-story’ Besides providing these and other 
opportumties of success, it sometimes - as now in Sicily - 
determined the points of collapse But on a closer view the 
conclusion irresistibly emerges, that the regularity of these 
rhythmical alternations was due, not to accident or to Provi- 
dence, but to Newman himself The relation of peak to abyss 
was not a one-way relation. If he chmbed out of the abyss, 
it was only to fall back into it. If he fell into the abyss, it was 
only to climb out of it again. When accident jSxed the point 
of ascent or descent unusually high or low, Newman’s uncon- 
scious management of his own history fixed the next turning- 
point at an equivalent distance below or above the normal 
level 

I have suggested that recovery was exactly equivalent to 
collapse The dynamics of personahty are not susceptible of 
measurement One cannot, in fact, establish this supposed 
equivalence One can do no more than form an intuitive 
judgement. Using such a judgement, I find myself obhged to 
quahfy my hypothesis of exact equivalence On the whole, 
and throughout his entire hfe, Newman’s power of recovery 
appears to me rather greater than his abihty to collapse He 
climbs out always to a pomt higher than that to which he fell. 
Fanciful or not, this speculation helps to account for the 
significance of his illness in 1833, in its relation to the events 
which followed. The extremity of weakness was followed by 
the extremity of vigour - by a period of ‘exuberant and 
joyous energy’ such as he ‘never had before or since’, which 
lasted from 1833 to 1839 

There were two minor reasons for the intensity of his own 
interest in the course of his illness It gave him a perfect field 
for the exercise of his genius for introspection There lay 
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before him, almost as if its contents were spread out on the 
table of some superhuman vmsectiomst, a mind, undergoing 
a pecuhar expeiience - and a very interesting mind, since it 
was his own That was one reason And the other reason was 
that, side by side with this exercise of detached self-observa- 
tion, the remembrance of the illness allowed him to indulge 
his self-pity He dwells on his lonehness, his pain and weak- 
ness, his dependence on Gennaro In the confident six years 
which followed his return to England there was little room 
for self-pity except in such lecollections Perhaps this was 
why they seemed so pleasant to him When, in 1840, he 
brought the memorandum to an end he recalled how he had 
refused to let Gennaro have the blue cloak which had ^nursed 
me all through my illness ’ It was still with him at Littlemore 
^I have so few things to sympathize with me’ he wrote ^that 
I take to cloaks ’ Self-pity was with him again, for the six 
years of confidence v/ere over, and the six years’ descent into 
the abyss had begun 

Lymg, then, in bed at Leonforte too ill to move, all that 
Friday, the third of May, he was tormented by the idea that 
he was being punished by God for his self-will The Froudes 
and all his other friends had been against his going to Sicily 
Why had nobody pointed out that he was being self-willed^ 
^Then I tried to fancy where the Froudes were, and how 
happy I should have been with them in France, 01 perhaps 
m England Yet I felt, and kept saying to myself, have not 
sinned against light”, and at one time I had a most consoling, 
overpowering thought of God’s electing love, and seemed to 
feel I was His ’ 

Next day ^the self-reproachtng feelings increased I seemed 
to see more and more my utter hollowness I began to thmk 
of all my professed principles, and felt they were mere intellec- 
tual deductions from one or two admitted truths I compared 
myself with Keble, and felt that I was merely developing his, 
not my, convictions I know I had very clear thoughts about 
this then, and I beheve in the mam true ones* Indeed [he was 
writing in December 1834], this is how I look on myself; 
very much (as the illustration goes) as a pane of glass, which 
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transmits heat, being cold itself I have a vmd perception of 
the consequences of certain admitted principles, have a con- 
siderable intellectual capacity of drawing them out, have the 
refinement to admire them, and a rhetorical or histrionic 
power to represent them, and having no great (1 e no vivid) 
love of this world, whether iiches, honours, or anything else, 
and some firmness and natural digmty of character, take the 
profession of them upon me, as I might sing a tune which I 
liked - loving the Truth, but not possessing it, fot I beheve 
myself at heart to be nearly hollow, 1 e with litde love, httie 
self-demal I beheve I have some faith, that is all Sail more 
serious thoughts came over me I thought I had been very 
self-willed about the tutorship affair, and now I viewed my 
whole course as one of presumption. I recollected, too, 
that my last act on leaving Oxford was to preach a University 
sermon against self-will Yet still I said to myself, have 
not sinned against hght ’’ ’ 

During these two days his throat was too painful to let him 
swallow The door of his room had to be locked to keep it 
shut Gennaro was a good deal away, and Newman lay in his 
room, a prisoner, counting the stars and flowers in the wall- 
paper "to keep my mind from thinking of itself’ The whimng 
of beggars in the street distressed him terribly, until Gennaro 
came back and drove them away The sound of music - a 
harp, he thought, and a clarionet - made by some travelhng 
performers v/as a brief comfort In the evening Gennaro made 
him get up, and took him out for a walk ~ perhaps in order 
to see if he was well enough to be moved to Palermo They 
sat under a fig tree and Newman wondered how he came to be 
there The continuity of experience was beginning 10 dis- 
integrate There was something about a litter for the journey 
to Palermo Gennaio told him a story about a sick officei 
whom he had attended m Spain, who left him all his baggage 
and then got well. It was a hint to Newman to do the same, 
but he "did not see the drift of the story at the time ’ He 
gave Gennaro Hurrell’s address, but said "I shall not die God 
still has work for me to do ’ 

That night Gennaro slept in his room, and Newman asked 
him if he said his prayers The man said, yes While Gennaro 
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slept, Newman lay, like a child m a sick-bed, with that vmd 
yet dreamlike consciousness of his surroundings, which be- 
longs to fever On the Sunday, he kept eating all day. Again, 
in the evening, Gennaro took him out - this time riding on a 
mule Or was this on the Saturday^ It was all mixed up in his 
mind Texts about the way, the paths of God, floated through 
his head He must go to meet God He must go to Palermo 
They started at daybreak on Monday After half a mile he made 
Gennaro unpack the baggage and get out the remains of a 
chicken, which he ate. Then he felt very thirsty, and began 
sucking oranges, and eating the leaves of the trees The 
thirst increased Only it was not thirs t but ‘ a convulsive feehng 
of suffocation almost about my throat - very distressing’. He 
must have water At last they came to a hut, or shepherds’ 
tent, where he was given water He lay there for some hours, 
only half conscious, an object of eager commiseration to a 
crowd of ‘different ages and sexes’. A doctor came in and felt 
his pulse and recommended a drink of camomile, lemon and 
sugar A diligence passed, on its way to Palermo Newman 
insisted on speaking to one of the travellers A German came 
m, who could speak Enghsh; and Newman gave him his letter 
of introduction to somebody at Palermo, and felt a sense of 
great relief. In the evening he was put, sideways, on to a mule 
and led up the steep four miles to Castro Giovanni, where a 
decent lodging was found for him ‘The parting with the 
poor people in the tent was very affectionate . My servant 
burst into tears, though I should not have thought him 
speaally tender ’ 

For nearly three weeks he lay at Castro Giovanni He had 
been attacked by a virulent form of fever - according to one 
account a ‘gastric’ fever, accordmg to another a variety of 
scarlet fevei - which was raging in Sialy at the time It was 
complicated in some way, which the dots in the printed 
version of the memorandum leave to the imagination - pre- 
sumably by dysentery or diarrhoea The complication was 
painful, but only lasted (as he seemed to remember) for five 
days The fever came to its crisis (he believed) in eleven days. 
During much of this time he was dehrious It seemed as if he 
remembered ‘sitting on a staircase, wanting something, or 
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With some dufficulty, very wretched, and something about my 
Mother and sisters ’ He was bled - by an inferior doctor, with 
moustaches and a harsh voice, of whom he made much, cor- 
responding with him, in his lucid intervals, m quite good 
Latin, since his Itahan had perished of the fever The heat 
was terrible He had nurses, and Gennaro slept in his room, 
but for some reason it was the muleteer who sat up with him 
at first and reheved him, when he felt hke fainting, by applying 
vinegar to his nose with "great bullet-tips of fingeis’ There 
weie confused quarrels with the muleteer about his wages, and 
with the doctor about his remuneration Gennaro conducted 
these disputes, before the magistrates, who made their appear- 
ance in a body in the sick-room 

All turned now on Gennaro "Gennaro ruled me most 
entirely I was very submissive, and he authoritative * There 
were quarrels with Gennaro The doctor ordered cold lemon- 
ade. Gennaro was for warm tea "I insisted on the lemonade, 
and made a formal complaint to the doctor that he (Gennaro) 
changed the prescriptions (and I would not see Gennaro for 
a while) ’ And when he wanted cold water to his head, and the 
doctor and Gennaro would not let him, "I managed to outwit 
Gennaro by ptetending to dab my temples with vinegar, and 
so held a wet cloth to them ’ But this was m his convalescence. 
While the fever was at its height, Gennaro used to bathe with 
vinegar his master’s temples, ears, nose, face and neck The 
daily Mass bell tortured his nerves "I used quite to writhe 
about, and put my head under the bed-clothes, and asked 
Gennaro if it could be stopped He answered with a laugh of 
surprise that it should not annoy me, and of encouragement, 
as if making hght of it. I have smce thought they might sup- 
pose It was a heretic’s misery under a holy bell ’ All through 
his illness he depended on Gennaro so much that he could not 
bear him from the room for five mmutes "I used always to be 
crying out, for I don’t know how long together, ""Genna- 
ro-o-o-o-o-ol”’ 

Until the crisis was passed ~ about May ii - Newman 
was very near death. The doctor "gave him over’. But Gen- 
naro believed that he would recover, "from the avidity with 
which I always took my medicine ’ 
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Gennaro was fight The avidity for his mediane vas the 
expression of a wili to live - the same will which carried him 
into his ninetieth year with all his faculties unimpaired in 
spite of his frequent antiapations of death and apoplexy The 
crisis once passed, the blind will to live was transformed, 
day by day, into the resurrection of his complete self-con- 
sciousness At first he was hke a child, coaxing Gennaro for 
cakes, longing for the egg, baked by Gennaro in wood ashes 
for his breakfast, crying out with dehght over his tea "I used 
to say, “It IS life from the dead^’’ I never had such feehngs ’ 
His senses, naturally so acute, were sharpened by his illness 
The master of the house had music played in the next room. 
Tt was very beautiful, but too much for me What strange, 
dreamy reminiscences of feehng does this attempt at relation 
raise ^ So the music was left off ^ He watched eagerly for the 
coming of daylight, murmuring rapturously to himself as the 
dawn gleamed through the shutter of the window ‘O sweet 
light ^ God’s best gift’ When, at length, Gennaro carried 
him downstairs and put him in a chair outside the house, 
the sight of the sky moved him so that he sat helplessly crying, 
while the people stood round and stared at him 

Gradually his mind began to busy itself again, wandering 
amongst the events of his past life He thought of his school- 
days Was Di Nicholas still alive or not^ He could not remem- 
ber, could not place himself accurately in time Then his book 
on the Anans came vividly into his thoughts He imagined 
how it might be improved He planned ways of making money 
to pay fot the expenses of his illness He felt an inspiration 
for a poem, called foi pencil and paper, and wrote the lines 
(No cv in the I^ra Apostohcd) beginning ^Mid Balak’s magic 
fires’. Later, he found that he had composed them a month 
earlier at Messina A letter came up from Palermo It was the 
‘'Cheddar’ letter, containing the news of the Oriel election. 
He pored over the small writmg, without his glasses, hoping 
to find Rogers’ name But it was not there - or, rather, he 
could not find it The effort brought a rush of blood to his 
head Fame semed him. The blood was mountmg, mounting 
It was up to his ears. If he fell asleep it would go higher, and 
all would be over When he slept, it was to dream fantastically. 
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He dreamed that he was at the Russian Court, taikmg to the 
Empress He dreamed of armies and batdes - a mihtary 
expedition, in which he was taking part, from Reggio crossing 
to Messina and taking a town ~ an assault upon Castro Gio- 
vanni The will to power was reinforcing the will to hve. 

At length, on May 25, still very weak, he set off for Palermo 
in a carriage sent for him from that town Never had the 
world seemed so entrancingly fair ‘My joy was too gieat for 
me at first I never saw such a country - the spring in its 
greatest luxuriance All sorts of strange trees - very steep and 
high hills over which the road went, mountains in the dis- 
tance - a profusion of aloes along the road Such bright colour- 
ing - all in tune with my reviving life I had a great appetite, 
and was always coaxing (as I may call it) Gennaro for cakes ^ 
The next day was a Sunday - Whitsunday, though he did 
not realize this, having lost track of dates They travelled 
through the Sunday, in spite of Newman’s troubled con- 
science, and airived at Palermo on Whit Monday Either on 
the Sunday or the Monday morning he sat by the bedside, 
when he got up, crying bitterly All he could say to Gennaro 
was to repeat that he was sure God had some work for him 
to do in England He had said so to Dr Wiseman at Rome, 
but ‘not pointedly’ Now, however, the pulse of this con- 
viction was ‘intense and overpowermg’. Gennaro, of course, 
could not understand him at all 

The journey to Palermo was an exhaustmg one for a healthy 
man For anyone in Newman’s condition it was foolhardy in 
the extreme On one day they travelled sixty-two miles When 
they reached Palermo he was almost prostrate ‘I could not 
read nor write, nor talk nor think. I had no memory, and very 
little of the reasonmg faculty ’ At the hotel where he lodged 
he was thought to be d5ring He could not speak without 
drawling, nor move without assistance. His recovery was 
rapid, but it was fortunate for him that he was obliged to wait 
nearly three weeks for a passage to Marseilles He spent the 
time sittmg in gardens and churches, or bemg rowed about 
on the sea. 

As life poured back into him, the thought of returning to 
England, which at Castro Giovanni ‘seemed hke a dream or 
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an absurdity’, became a painful longing He wrote to Rogers 
to congratulate him on his election - having seen the news by 
chance in a paper - and added that he was ^ very homesick’. 
The churches of Palermo were his chief consolation H began 
to visit the Churches/ he wrote in the Apologia ‘and they 
calmed my impatience, though I did not attend any services. 
I knew nothing of the Presence of the Blessed Sacrament 
there ’ On the day of his departure he put these emotions into 
a poem for the Lyra 

Oh that thy creed were sound * 

For thou dost soothe the heart, thou Church of Rome, 

I cannot walk the city’s sultry streets. 

But the wide porch invites to still retreats, 

Where passion’s thirst is calm’d, and care’s unthankful gloom 


There, on a foreign shore, 

The home-sick solitary finds a friend 
I almost famted from the long delay 
That tangles me withm this languid bay, 

When comes a foe, my wounds with oil and wine to tend 


In these quiet hours of his convalescence, in the hot stijl 
Sicilian sunlight, and the cool shadows of the churches, a 
tempting vision of a life spent in peaceful contemplation, in 
‘the green repose of the sweet garden-shade’ or the seclusion 
of church and cloister, came close to his heart The poems 
written at Palermo for the Lyra are its witnesses He repudi- 
ated the vision, not with contempt, but with a bitter, fierce 
exultation ; 


Runs not the Word of Truth through every land, 

A sword to sever, and a fire to burn^ 

Like St Gregory Nazianzen he longed secredy ‘to muse upon 
the past - to serve, yet be at rest ’ Yet, surely, he had not 
been saved from the jaws of death for this. ‘Soft-clad nobles’ 
might count him and his fellows mad But Liberalism, bent 
on Its presumptuous task of halving the Gospel of God’s 
grace, was now, in England, threatening all that lent meamng 
to his profession. 

So will we toil in our old place to stand, 

Watching, not dreading, the despoilet’s hand 
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And not watching, only. Christ would avenge His Bride. 
Even now the work was beginning. He, Newman, was 
destined to spend his strength upon it There would be rough 
deeds, trials, and crimes. Not St Gregory Na^ianzen should 
be his guide, but St Paul, who fought with beasts at Ephesus. 

No He had had his hour of musing, his hour of delight He 
had lost himself in dreams of the remote, romantic past He 
had seen nature at her most beautiful And then God had 
stricken him The purposes of God were fierce, not gentle. 
The Garden of Eden was not for him Farewell to Sicily I 
Farewell to the honest, faithful, mascuhne Gennaro, to whose 
care he owed his life What if he had once been deranged and 
was easily overset by liquor and had once or twice left his 
master alone for a whole day^ He had stood to Newman in a 
relation which Newman had found, in his weakness, in- 
expressibly comforting - the servant turned master. Good- 
bye, now, to all that, except in the pleasure of recollecting it 
The tide of hfe was rising again Forward, then, to a place of 
command in the army of the Anglican Church Mihtantl 

He left Palermo on June 13, in an orange boat bound for 
Marseilles It was a wearisome journey The boat was be- 
calmed for a week m the Straits of Bonifacio Chafing against 
the almost intolerable delay, with tears in his eyes when he 
thought of home, he sought to embrace the discipkne of 
patience, of resignation to the will of God In this mood, with 
the emotionalism of convalescence still upon him, he wrote 
the immortal prayer called Tie Pillar of the Cloudy known to 
milli ons as the hymn l^ead^ kindly Light It needs an effort to 
dissociate the poem from the dreary drawling tune fitted 
to It by the Reverend John Bacchus Dykes Amongst the 
laboured Biblical analogies and metrical sermonettes of the 
Lyra Apostohca it is, nevertheless, the one utterance of genius 
It IS the supreme expression, simple and beautiful and haunt- 
mg, of spiritual suriender To his friends it seemed to be the 
work of a Newman whom they did not know. He was ill 
when he wrote it, unhke himself But whether it expresses 
spiritual truth, or spiritual weakness, it came from Newman’s 
innermost self and was prophetic of his own future. 

It was not, however, in this mood of passive submission to 
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God’s will that he was to appeal to his friends on his return 
to England Nor did he continue in it during his journey He 
dreamed one night, as the ship lay becalmed, that a stranger 
joined him 'so meek m mien, It seem’d untrue or told a pur- 
pose weak’, yet on occasion speaking with a ‘stern force, or 
show of feelings keen’, that must surely mask deep craft or 
hidden pride The stranger was St Paul Not in passive sub- 
mission, then, but in active controlled indignation must his 
own duty lie He put the angel faces behind him, and planned 
a new rule of conduct 

Prune thou thy words, the thoughts control 
That o’er thee swell and throng. 

They will condense within thy soul. 

And change to purpose strong 
But he who lets his feelings run 
In soft luxurious flow, 

Shrinks when hard service must be done 
And faints at ever? woe 

At last, on June 26, his boat drew near the French coast. 
Next day he landed at Marseilles Thoughts of Hurrell Froude, 
landing here just two months ago, rushed over him - tender, 
passionate, anguished thoughts Was Hurrell, perhaps, already 
dead^ That he was marked for death Newman, in his heart of 
hearts, well knew He wrote a last lyric for the Zjra on the 
Separation of Friends - twenty hnes, obscure to the point of 
meaninglessness They had to be so, since Hurrell (if he were 
still alive) would see them, and he must not know for whom 
the speechless intercession of his friends was mounting to 
Heaven. But after Hurrell’s death in 1836 Newman added a 
pathetic conclusion, which gave the clue to the rest 

Ah f dearest, with a word he could dispel 
All questioning, and raise 
Out hearts to rapture, whispering all was well 
And turning prayer to praise 
Dearest ! he longs to speak, as I to know 
And yet we both refrain 

It were not good a httle doubt below, ’ 

And all will soon be plain 
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Two days of tfavelling brought Newman to Lyons There 
a last trial of patience awaited him He was laid up for several 
days with inflammation of his ankles On Tuesday, July 
he leached England and Ins mother’s house at Iffley, to find 
Frank there, ariived from Persia a fev/ hours before him ^The 
following Sunday, July 14,’ he wrote in the Apologia "Mr 
Keble preached the Assi2e Sermon in the University Pulpit 
It was published under the title cf "‘National Apostasy” 
I have ever considered and kept the day, as the start of the 
religious movemenc of 1833/ 



CHAPTER NINE 


Tie Whirlpool 

* 

I GENERALITIES 

I HAVE tried to explain something of the antecedents, soaal 
and personal, out of which the Oxford Movement arose, and 
to explain some of the complicated elements in the character 
of the great man, whose personality was the dynamic centre 
of the whole disturbance While Newman was its heait, it was 
(as Mark Pattison said) a whirlpool, sucking into it - or else 
violently repelling - all the talent of the day. Newman gone, 
It became a fixed system, a mere party in the Church, alive 
certainly, and even victorious, after a time, within the limited 
sphere of Anglican politics.^ But the sphere of possible victory 
contracted year by year, until Keble’s assurance that victory 
would be * complete, universal, eternal’ (the words are from 
the famous Assize Sermon) may be said to have become a 
classical example of futile prophecy In the two remaining 
chapters of the present volume I seek to depict only the first 
of these two stages The other must be left to the ecclesiastical 
historians 

What, to begin with, was the Movement itself all about ^ 
It was, at its beginning, a vindication of the privileges of the 
Church of England, under the threat of spohation by a Whig 
Government, ‘The new governors of the country’ in the 
words of Dean Church ‘were preparing to invade the rights, 
and to alter the constitution, and even the public documents, 
of the Church. The suppression of ten Irish Bishoprics, m 
defiance of Church opimon, showed how ready the Govern- 
ment was to take hberties in a high-handed way with the old 
adjustments of the relations of Church and State.’ This col- 
lision of pohticians and ecclesiastics revealed profound con- 
tradictions of principle. To High Churchmen, as Keble 
expressed himself in the famous sermon, the nation was ‘a 
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part of Christ’s Church, and bound, in all her legiskuon and 
policy, by the fundamental laws of the Church’. If pubhc 
opinion demed this, then the nation was in a state of apostasy, 
and, whatever the consequence, such a ‘direct disavowal of 
the sovereignty of God’ must be implacably resisted. The 
Whigs might answer that a very large proportion of the 
people, espeaally in Ireland, were not members of the Church 
of England at aU and cared not a fig for her articles of behef, 
her formularies, her ceremomes, her claims of divme author- 
ity The Church answered - or, rather, the Tractarians an- 
swered - that this was irrelevant The Church was a legal, 
constitutional, element in the goverment of the country She 
was this, because she was more than this By human law she 
was the Estabhshment By divine law, and by the right of 
umnterrupted succession, she was the Apostolical Church of 
Christ in England - and in Ireland To deprive her of her 
worldly goods was, as Pusey explained to his brother, an 
act of sacrilege, not to be justified by any argument of 
expediency. 

This was the Tractarian view - the view of the Kebles, the 
Froudes, Newman, Pusey, Rose, Palmer, and the rest lliey 
spoke, in this matter, for Churchmen - clerical and lay - all 
over the country The majority of those for whom they spoke 
had no considered theory of the Church, and no knowledge 
of the conditions which made the reform of the Church in 
Ireland so inevitable They were merely afraid for the future, 
for their own pockets and prestige and the general order of 
things The Tractarian leaders had a theory - or the begin- 
nings of a theory - but they were either ignorant or reckless 
of Irish necessities They, too, were afraid for the future - if 
candlesticks in Ireland could be so hghtly put out, what might 
not happen in England? Their fears were inteUigent fears. 
The temper of the age was alarmmg to rehgious men ‘Allu- 
sions to God’s being and providence’ - so it seemed to Mr 
William Palmer looking back upon the year 1833 from the 
year 1883 ‘became distasteful to the Enghsh parliament. 
They were voted ill-bred and superstitious, they were the 
subjects of ridicule as overmuch righteousness. Men were 
ashamed any longer to say family prayers, or to invoke the 
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blessing of God upon their partaking of His gifts, the food 
■which He alone had provided The mention of His name was 
tabooed in polite elides ’ There was a violent reaction against 
the authoritarian mood, which had followed the victory of 
Waterloo Then, as now, disillusionment was general, and 
the Church came in for more than her share of unpopularity 
One after another the non bands were snapping - the archaic 
franchise, the Test and Corporation Acts Rationalism seemed 
to be intoxicating the mob, as well as philosopheis and poli- 
tiaans Prelates were being msulted in the streets, the Bishop 
of Bristol’s palace was burned Here was a Government in 
power with its eat to the ground The Irish Church Tem- 
poralities Bill was a first, and a mild, instalment of a pio- 
gramme which W’ould reduce the Church of England to a 
department of the Civil Service 

Was the fear ~ as a recent critic has suggested^ - absurd^ 
Surely it was not It is true that nothing worse succeeded the 
enactment of the Irish Church Temporalities Bill But was 
this not, in part at least, the consequence of the great demon- 
stration of feehng with which the Oxford Movement began ^ 
Had certain men not exerted themselves in 1853 to prove to 
the Government of the day that the Church of England was 
still a power for politicians to reckon with, what further 
measures might not have followed^ Already, before New- 
man’s return from Sicily, the acute and practical mmd of Rose 
(Pusey’s old antagomst) had correedy appreciated the situa- 
tion Something, he wrote in February to Palmer, must be 
done. "The only thing is, that whatever is done ought to be 
qmckly done for the danger is immediate, and I should have 
little fear if I thought that we could stand for ten or fifteen 
years as we are ’ 

In giving credit to the originators of the Movement for 
their tactical sense, the historian has to beware of adopting 
their judgements If they were right about the risks into which 
their Church was passing, they were most certainly wrong 
about Ireland What happened in Ireland was, no doubt, 
painful to Churchmen, but it was inevitable Hence a division 
of opinion in the Church herself. The Primate, Archbishop 
1 A. Cmtmy of Angio-Caibohmm^ Professor H L Stewart, p 76 
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Howley, though he had opposed the emancipation of the 
Roman Catholics and parhamentary refoim, and was hostile 
to Jewish relief, was statesman enough to perceive that the 
position in Ireland was untenable He consented at an earK 
stage to the piinciple of the Irish Church Temporalities Bill, 
by which the Irish Ciiuich rates were withdrawn 110m the 
Church and the suppression of a number of sees followed as 
a matter of financial necessity The Bishops in gencxal 
acquiesced The Archbishop of Dubhn, Whately, voted for 
the measure in the House of Lords For this honest and 
courageous action he incurred the lasting contempt of the 
Tractarians - of Newman, once his adoiing disciple, in par- 
ticular and of all Newman’s circle 
But the Tractaiians set no value on ecclesiastical statesman- 
ship Theie could be no compromise between temporal facts 
and eternal reahties. If the w^hole world umted widi the flesh 
and the devil against the Church, the Church must abate no 
]ot of her claim Indeed she must restate it sail more plainly 
and uncompromisingly, and leave the consequences to God. 
What if she were stripped of her possessions bv wicked men 
and her mmisters beggared and persecuted? Xhrist wiF 
avenge His bride ’ And for her leaders, the Bishops, what 
more blessed termination of their course could there be (in 
the language of Tract No i) than the spoiling of their goods 
and martyrdom^ This was not, perhaps, an accurate reflection 
of the minds of the Bishops themselves 

Such was the spirit by which the originators of the Move- 
ment were fired, and such was the spark which ignited it But 
in a few months it had developed into something far more 
sigmficant than a mere rally to the defence of an ancient and 
divine institution against political attack What was the Church 
of England - the question was implicit from the beginning 
and soon became esphcit - what was the Church of England, 
that she not only dared but must assert her rights against the 
Stated The answer was simple. She was the Catholic and 
Apostolic Church, ordained by Christ Himself, tracing back 
her authority to the Apostles through the laying on of hands, 
and keeping in her sole gift the sacraments of baptism and the 
eucharistj, by which God’s saving grace was conveyed to 
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Sinful man She bore on her shoulders the weight of accumu- 
lated error, she was shackled by her subordination to the civil 
power, the purity of her doctrine had been sulked by the 
self-confident imaginations of the Reformers Nevertheless 
she W'as still the Catholic and Apostolic Church, no vain 
creation of human fancy, but the daughter of God, the bride 
of Christ, the mother of souls. 

The answer opened up a vast range of dispute and research, 
at the same time as it tapped a new% or rather an almost for- 
gotten, source of enthusiasm It brought the Tractarians into 
collision on the one hand with the Evangekcals and the Latitu- 
dmarians, on the other with the Roman Cathokcs To the 
Evangekcals this insistence upon the identity of the Church 
of England with the undivided pre-reformation Church was 
extremely unpalatable, equally unpalatable was the emphasis 
given to the sacraments To the Latitudinarians the whole 
answer had the character of a mechanical superstition. To the 
Romans - soon to be brilkantly championed in England by 
Dr Wiseman - the claim was an impertinent heresy, only not 
to be so described because, logically pursued, it must surely 
end in a recognition of Rome’s claim to be still the Catholic 
Church in every corner of the world. But for those who could 
accept the Tractarian claim it is impossible to overstate the 
thrilling consequences of that acceptance. They found them- 
selves divinely and directly commissioned, not for the thank- 
less task of thinking out God’s purposes for themselves, but 
for the restoration of His Church to her origmal purity and 
splendour. They addressed themselves to this exhilarating 
labour, under a leader of magnetic genius, in a spirit of high 
and confident excitement. 

For, though the answer in broad outline was simple enough 
and derived its power from its very simpkcity, it had to be 
worked out in detail under conditions of extreme present 
difficulty through a mass of compkcated and often self-contra- 
dictory historical material. The present difficulties were given 
by the tangled constitution of the Church of England, the 
ambiguities of her Articles and formularies, the presence 
within the same body of powerful parties bitterly opposed to 
the new movement The historical difficulties were given by 
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the very causes vrhich had produced the present difficulties - 
the war of influences from the Reformation onwards, and, 
to go farther back than this, by the long period during which 
the Church of England had been one with the Church of 
Rome To what point, then, must the new Reformers go back^ 
The obvious answer might seem to be To Christ and the 
New Testament That was, in effect, the Evangelical answer 
But to the Tractarians it was the obviously wrong answei 
Christ had commissioned the Apostles , but He had not pro- 
vided them with a ready-made Church The formation of the 
Church had been a gradual process - necessarily so, while the 
Faith gradually possessed the Roman Empire But it had not 
been a hapha2ard, undirected process The promise of the 
Father had been vnth the Apostles, and after them with the 
Saints and Fathers of the early Church The Holy Ghost had 
dictated the pattern of the divine society. It was, then, to the 
earliest centuries of Christiamty, while the Church was still 
one and undivided, before the first fatal schism of East and 
West had begun to develop, that Newman and his compamons 
turned for the rediscovery of that divine pattern, still, as they 
held, preserved by God’s providence, more truly than else- 
where, in the Church of England In the clumsy language of 
her Articles of Religion, ‘Holy Scripture contameth ail 
things necessary to salvation ’ But this could not mean, as the 
Low Churchmen maintained, that the tilings necessary to 
salvation lay open on the face of scripture to man’s un- 
aided intelligence, still less could it mean that the services 
and sacraments of the Church were unnecessary to sal- 
vation. The Word of God needed authoritative interpreta- 
tion And this interpretation was to be found in the writings, 
not only of the Apostles, but of the early Christian Fathers, 
and in the deasions of the Oecumemcal Councils of the 
Church, held at intervals from the fourth to the seventh 
centuries 

Here, then, was a field of study and thought, promismg the 
richest rewards, suddenly opened in a desert To the typical 
OidFord scholar of that day (as perhaps to his modern equi- 
valent) the Fathers were like dead mutton It is said that Dean 
Gaisford, as he showed Christ Church library one day to a 
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visitoi, walked lapidly past all the Fathers, with a ‘Sad 
rubbish’ ’ and a contemptuous wave of his hand 

The elaboration of the Tractarian answer issued in a special 
theory of the Church of England, to which Newman gave the 
name of the Via Media This ‘middle way’, then a theoretical 
ideal, afterwards (or so the claim is made for it) a realised fact, 
was a highly subtle conception On the face of it the phrase 
denotes a mean between two extremes - the errors of Rome on 
the one hand, of Protestantism on the other But it meant a 
great deal more than that It meant more, even, than a central 
position between all the many extremes - the Greek as well 
as the Roman Church, Dissent as well as Protestantism It 
meant a mean between the claim of infallibility and the dis- 
claimer of authority Newman, in the words of Dean Church, 
‘followed the great Anghcan divines in asserting that there 
was a true authority, varying in degrees, in the historic 
Church, that on the most fundamental points of religion this 
authority was trustworthy and supreme, that on many other 
questions it was clear and weighty, though it could not decide 
everything/ The middle way meant, again, a reconcihation of 
virtues which had long kept different company. In Wakeman’s 
view It ‘retains the essentials of the Catholic Church in faith 
and organization, and yet combines with it an appeal to 
Scripture, a rightful use of reason, and an avoidance of super- 
stitious exaggeration ’ And, in the words again of Dean 
Church, It insists ‘on the reality and importance of moral 
evidence as opposed to demonstrative proof’ The last claim 
IS of deep importance The Tractaiians possessed all the 
moral earnestness and religious emotion of the Evangelicals , 
but combined them with an mtellectual power of analysis and 
exposition, to a degree long unknown in England 
It was this combination which gave the movement its 
pecuhar character and saved it from final collapse when New- 
man deserted it It is surprising, in 1933, to find a modern 
Evangehcal, the Master of St Peter’s Hall, denying to the 
Oxford Movement the character of a true religious revival. 
It was, he is reported to have said, rather ‘a needed rediscovery 
and development of the institutional aspect of religion as 
expressed by the Church, than a proclaiming of that personal 
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rektionsiiip betu^een each individual soul and God which has 
been the pulsing heart of every religious levival fiom Elijah’s 
day to oui own The ciiticism is no ctiticism at all, it begs 
all the questions The whole point of the Movement lay in the 
assertion -- no less passionately made than the Evangelical’s 
assertion of his piivate intimacy with God - that men deceive 
themselves if they seek God otherwise than through the 
Church It should be needless to add that in the teaching of 
Keble, Pusey, Newman, and the Tractaiians geneiaily, the 
relationship of the individual soul to God was just as impoi- 
rant as in the teaching of John Wesley But the impoitance of 
that relationship was not to be thought of as transcending the 
importance of the Church The Church was the divinely 
established means of grace But she was something else and 
something greater She was the continuing dwelhng-place of 
God’s spirit upon eaith, and as such she had owing to her 
all the honour and glory within the power of men to pay 
This exalted conception of the Church made demands upon 
the intellect of a much more subtle and difficult kind than the 
demands made by the current Low Church philosophy of 
salvation And the process of estabhshing the claim of the 
Church of England to be regarded as the true Church in- 
volved an extremely ambitious programme of learning and 
argument The programme was undertaken by the leaders of 
the Movement Palmer’s Ongtnes Ijturgicae^ Pusey’s volume of 
tracts on Baptism^ Newman’s Ftophetical Office of the Chmch 
were among the forerunners of a theological iiteiature which 
certainly made full use of reason Yet somehow the impression 
grew up and has never been dissipated, that the Movement 
was mystical, aesthetic, impulsive, irrational 

Every eager motion of man’s mind towards a new way of 
life develops its own characteristic excesses If the Evangehcal 
revival shipwrecked many of its converts on desert islands of 
uglmess, stupidity, and cant, the Apostolical bark grounded, 
not seldom, in the shallows of rehgious aestheticism or became 
entangled in a Sargasso-like sea of introspection The latter 
danger was the correlative of the former The truths of God 
were not to be apprehended by reason. The magnificent edifice 
1 The Times, April 7, 1935 
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of the Church rested, not on any metaphysic, but on the 
axioms of Christian morality. There were those - hfce Isaac 
Williams - to whom the beauty of personal holiness was the 
first and the chief evidence of rehgion They saw this beauty 
shining most brightly m the noble setting of the historic 
Church, a living part of the visible communion of saints 
All the rest they took upon trust They sought to refashion 
their own lives according to their vision The attempt led 
many of them mto a distressing wilderness, beyond the help 
of their inexpert spiritual guides Others were caught by 
a dififerent, an easier vision - the dreamlike spectacle of the 
Church herself, the remembered splendours of her past, the 
imagined splendours of her future Amongst these were not 
a few who found in the revived exaltation of the sacraments 
and the priesthood a new enhancement of life, the more 
dehcious because it was so mysterious Disapleship became 
the vogue, ordination tickled the vanity of many a self-con- 
scious youngster, coteries of undergraduates paraded their 
devotional extravagances before the eyes of irritated young 
Phihstines , while the shallowest mmds discovered a new form 
of pleasing excitement in the most trifling externals of rehgion 
- the interpretation of a rubtic or the embroidery of a scarf 
The Via Media, ran a current sarcasm, was crowded with 
young enthusiasts who never presumed to argue, except 
agamst the propriety of arguing at all There was. Dean 
Church himself admits, a good deal of foohsh sneering at 
reason on the part of affected young disciples The language 
of Pusey and Newman was often ill calculated to discourage 
this kind of inverted conceit Obedience to the Church seemed 
to require the surrender of the right of private judgement - 
the right which had become anathema to Newman His violent 
antipathy to the school which had nursed him as a young 
man - the school of Whately and the Oriel Noetics - led him 
to repudiate the 'pride of reason’, in which he discerned the 
cause of Whately’s fall from grace Unquestionably Newman 
was afraid of his intellect. Only his moral sense had saved him, 
he believed, from shipwreck ‘I thank God,’ he told Pusey on 
the eve of his secession ‘that He has shielded me morally 
from what intellectually might easily come on me - general 
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sceptiasm ’ Nevertheless he used his intellect - if only within 
the framework of his moiai certainties and rehgious intuitions 
- and used it with powerful eifect. 

Indeed the use of reason would have been forced upon the 
leaders of the Movement by controversy, if the nature of their 
conceptions had not already compelled them to take that 
road Before long they were involved m a war of argument 
on two fronts On the one hand they had to meet the accusa- 
tion of Popery, on the other they had to maintain their middle 
position against the Papists In this war Newman was, in the 
end, defeated But the defeat was not a purely intellectual 
defeat It was his imagination, not his reason, which was taken 
captive by Rome Half-way between 1833 ^^45 first 

doubt came to him ‘ Who can account ’ he himself asked m his 
Apologia ‘for the impressions which are made on him^ For a 
mere sentence, the words of St Augustme, struck me with a 
power which I never had felt from any words before . 
“Securus )udicat orbis terrarum*” By those great words of 
the ancient Father the theory of the Via Media was absolutely 
pulverized ’ 

It was only pulverized because its author desired that it 
should be. He had ridden too long on the crest of the wave, 
by the law of his nature he was already aching to sink into 
the trough, to submit himself to a superior authority The 
descent took him six painful years But they were not yeais of 
argument, they were years of imaginative adjustment to the 
complete reversal of ius position The adjustment was facih- 
tated by the contempt into which the Movement had fallen 
in his own Umversity, and in the ranks of his ecclesiastical 
superiors. Pusey’s suspension, the condemnation of his own 
Tract No 90; the succession of episcopal charges against the 
prinaples of the Tractarians - these events took the heart out 
of him. His own Church, it seemed, would have nothing to 
say to his efforts to re-estabhsh her His Via Media was but a 
dream of his own mind He could have submitted to her, as 
he submitted to Rome, but only if she had the greatness of 
mind to be what Rome believed herself to be ‘ O my mother,’ 
he cried to her, in his last sermon at Littlemore, with a 
pathetic eloquence which moved his hearers to uncontrollable 
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teaiSj ‘'whence is this unto thee, that thou hast good things 
pouted upon thee and canst not keep them, and bearest 
children, yet daiest not own them^ Thou makest them 
‘"stand all the day idle’’, as the very condition of thy bearing 
with them, or thou biddest them be gone, where they will 
be more welcome, or thou seUest them for nought to the 
stranger that passes by ’ It was indeed a pathetic self-revelation 
of the inmost motives of the preacher Two years later the 
otiangei bought him, and eyed his bargain with suspicion 
During these six last years, while Newman remained the 
chief centre of dramatic interest, the real leadership of the 
Movement passed into the hands of Pusey And Pusey, what- 
ever his morbid peculiarities may have been, and for all his 
physical frailty, was of very different stuff from Newman 
Where Newman was weak, Pusey was lough His mind was 
not of the order which is shaken by sudden impressions He 
had his teeth into the Vta Medta^ and he was never gomg to 
let go his hold Far more than Newman he knew what sorrow 
and responsibility could be He had experienced the essential 
human passions He was, in fact, what Newman never was - 
a man Let Newman, with his escort of hermaphrodites, suc- 
cumb to these alien, imperious fascinations. He would not 
believe it, until it had actually happened He was broken- 
hearted when the incredible became accomplished fact. But 
it made no manner of difference to his own views. Everything 
became much more difficult than it had been But all the feel- 
ings, all the arguments, which he and Newman had shared, 
were just as real, just as true, as they had ever been The Via 
Media was not shattered, though its inventor had lost faith in 
his own invention Pusey took over the patent, and made it 
work It must be admitted that, after a fashion, it is working 
still 


2 BEGINNING OF THE TRACTS 

"On first confronting my brother on our }oint return from 
abroad’ wrote Francis Newman nearly sixty years later "his 
dignity seemed as remarkable as his stiffness ’ To John, over- 
whelmingly conscious of a mission, Frank was an unprincipled 
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renegade He did not put it to Frank quite so crudely, but he 
told him that his Evangelical formula was rank heresy, and 
he made it clear by his manner that intimacy between them 
was ended For himself he was conscious less of dignity and 
stiffness (though he had always longed to acqune a ^ stable^ 
chaiacter) than of ‘exuberant and joyous energy’, such as he 
had nevei known before and was never to know agam Health 
and strength came back ‘wnth such a rebound that some 
friends at Oxford, on seeing me, did not well know that it 
w’^as I, and hesitated before they spoke to me ’ Confidence in 
himself and in the cause he w-as to champion was so complete 
that he felt utterly contemptuous of disagieement ‘My 
behaviour had a mixture in it both of fierceness and spott, 
and on this account, I daie say, it ga\e offence to many, nor 
am I here [1 e in the Apologzd\ defending it ’ It pleased him 
to play cruelly with opponents of smallet cahbre, to trick 
them with ironical phrases, to court misunderstanding For 
all this he was to pay in bitter humiliation over a long stretch 
of vears But for the time bemg he was reckless of conse- 
quences He did not, by his owm account, set up foi the leader 
of a party He ‘never had the staidness or the digmty necessary 
for a leader ’ He declared, even, that to the last he never recog- 
nized the hold he had over young men He had ‘a loungmg, 
free-and-easy way of carrying thmgs on’ He would not 
allow that he and his friends constituted a party at all That 
w^as how It all looked to him m retrospect in 1864 Neverthe- 
less he was the acknowledged leader of his party, and it was 
not until thmgs began to go badly, and the fountain of fierce 
energy began to dry up inside him, that he struggled to rid 
himself of the title ‘My good fellows,’ he wrote to Pusey in 
August 1838 make me the head of a party - that is your 
external view, but I know what I am - 1 am a clergyman under 
the Bishop of Oxford, and anything more is accidental ’ 

An interesting picture of Newman in this first summer of 
the Movement is given in James Moziey’s letters James was 
the younger brother of Tom, and was at this date an under- 
graduate at Onel and an ardent adnurer of the great man. 
‘Newman has at last come,’ he wrote to Tom on July 12 ‘and 
IS looking very well, much better than when he went, and 
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considerably tanned with Ins exposure to the southern sun ’ 
After an excited description of Newman’s adventures in 
Sicily he ended with an exhortation to Tom to come to Ox- 
ford "Newman, now that he is once back, does not intend to 
leave Oxford in a hurry, so all his friends who wish to see 
him must come to Oxford ’ In September, after the Tracts had 
begun, he told his sister ‘Newman now is becoming perfecdy 
ferocious in the cause, and proportionately sanguine of suc- 
cess “We’ll do them”, he says, at least twenty times a day - 
meamng, by “them”, the present race of aristocrats, and the 
Liberal oppressors of the Church in general ’ 

The first active step, after Keble’s sermon, was not, how- 
ever, taken on Newman’s initiative This was the conference 
of friends at Hugh Rose’s rectory at Hadleigh, Sufiblk, which 
lasted from July 25 to 29 Rose was the prime mover, the only 
Cambridge member of the party, a learned, sensible, prac- 
Ucally-minded man The others came from Oxford - Hurrell 
Froude from Oriel, Arthur Perceval from All Souls, William 
Palmer from Worcester Keble was to have been there, but for 
some reason decided at the last moment not to go, Newman 
preferred to remain outside, and receive a confidential report 
from Froude, who was somewhat critical of his company. 
Rose, though full of good notions, was ‘not yet an Apostoli- 
cal’, and Perceval, though a very dehghtful fellow and a 
thorough-going Apostolical, was too excitable and extrava- 
gant Palmer told Newman that both Perceval and Froude 
were ‘very deficient in learning and therefore rash’. Nothmg 
very definite emerged from this association of opposites, 
except that the two great objects must be to fight for the 
doctrine of the Apostohcal Succession and to defend the 
mtegnty of the Prayer Book. Froude made up his mind that 
Rose was not the man to save the situation. 

Soon after the Hadleigh conference action developed along 
two distinct hnes Rose and Palmer hankered for a Soaety 
and the drafting of Petitions and Declarations The Society 
was to be called the Association of Friends of the Church 
Palmer threw himself energetically into it, and travelled up 
and down the country It was usefiil spade-work; the soil was 
turned over for the Tracts. But the Assoaation came to httle 
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‘Living movements’ Newman thought ‘do not come of 
committees, nor are great ideas worked out through the post, 
even though it had been the penny post’ - which at that date 
It was not Nevertheless 6530 ministers of the Apostohcal 
Church signed an Address to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
drafted by Palmer, amended by Newman, and presented in 
February, 1834, to the Archbishop by twenty-four distin- 
guished clergymen with the Archdeacon of Canterbury at 
their head The Address was biief It congratulated the Arch- 
bishop on his firmness and discretion (did its drafters know 
that he had approved the notorious Irish Church Temporali- 
ties Act^), assured him of the signatories’ devoted adherence 
to the Apostolical doctrine and pohty of the Church and their 
deep-rooted attachment to her venerable Liturgy, and prom- 
ised him their support for any measures that might tend to 
revive the discipline of ancient times Such amiable expres- 
sions of opinion were not likely to effect a great deal - and 
indeed it soon appeared that most of the signatories attached 
no special meaning to the one significant term m the Address - 
the word ‘Apostohcal’. Still, the Address showed that the 
Church was stirring, and it was followed by a much more 
remarkable manifesto - a Declaration of the Laity of the 
Church of England, presented to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in May, with the signatures of no fewer than 230,000 
heads of families The Declaration, like the Address, extolled 
the Church’s ‘apostolic form of government’, and mdeed 
went even further than the Address by asserting that the con- 
secration of the State by the public maintenance of the Chris- 
tian Rehgion was the first and paramount duty of a Christian 
People, and by identifying that pubhc maintenance with the 
Estabhshment of the National Church And King William IV, 
on his birthday in the same month, made a speech to the 
Bishops, not ‘got by heart’, in which he assured them of his 
firm attachment to the Church and resolution to maintain it, 
and made a pointed reference to recent unhappy circumstances 
and to ‘the threats of those who are enemies of the Church’ 
All this was good, so far as it went The Whigs would see 
now that they were not to have it all their own way. But 
Newman and Froude meant that the Church should rise to 
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the level of the gieat epithet used of her in these two docu- 
ments And while Palmer was indulging his own bent as a 
kind of geneial manager for the collection of signatures for 
the Address and the Declaration, Newman put his idea of 
the Tracts into execution There was some preliminary scufH- 
ing With those who, like Palmer, were unsympathetic to the 
scheme In the early autumn of 1 8 3 3 the famous series began 
Every land of difficulty had to be overcome No competent 
publisher would handle the tracts, though there was no doubt, 
from the start, about the noise they were making The earliest 
pamphlets were short, and (if allowance is made for the 
literary standards of the time) sharp No i was from New- 
man’s own pen It appeared on September 9, under the title 
Thoughts on the Mzmstenal Commission respectfully addressed to the 
Clergy The verv wordiness and flatness of the title emphasized 
the startling directness of its argument The times are evil, yet 
no one speaks against them The question must be asked, on 
what are the clergy to rest their authority, when the State de- 
serts them^ Upon nothing else than their Apostolical descent ^ 
Amongst those upon whom this Tract, and those that fol- 
lowed It, made an immediate and powerful impression was 
Dr Pusey Kebie had sent him a copy of his sermon on 
National Apostasy, but it survived in his library with its 
pages uncut This perhaps meant no more than that Pusey was 
working too hard on his Catalogue of Arabic MSS to pay 
attention to public events in which he was not immediately 
concerned The stir made by the Tracts in Oxford was too 
considerable to pass over bus head The air hummed with 


1 The leaflet form of the earlier tracts was an obstacle to their sale They 
were printed by piivate subscription and at first distributed free by private 
effort It was soon obvious that they must be, somehow, sold to the pubhc 
The first publisher, Turnli, could do little with them, he wanted to turn 
them into a Magazine Parker, the Oxford bookseller, in 1834 ‘has an 
insupeiable objection to selling the tracts ’ Rivmgton, who took them 
over in 1834, was at first no more successful than TurriU In June, 1835, 
Froude complained that the tracts were unobtamable in the west A moni 
later Rivmgton decided to give them up The situation was unexpectedly 
saved by the sale of the first collected volume Later collections were still 
more successful By January, 1839, ‘the Tracts are selling faster than they 
can print them ’ 
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Violent censure and equally violent piaise Since his marriage 
and his appointment to the Chau of Hebrew in 1828 Pusey 
had been wrapped up in his work and his family, when he 
was not prostrated by illness Four children had been born to 
him, one of whom (christened by Newman) had died But the 
friendship begun by those earnest walks and talks in Christ 
Church Meadow ten yeais ago still united h^m to Newman 
Newman was a frequent visitor at the Puseys’ house When 
Pusey fell dangerously ill Newman wrote him a S’-ery kind 
and loving letter’ Each thought of the other with affection 
and remembered him in his prayers But perhaps the affection 
would have been in some danger of becoming little more than 
a conventional attitude, if it had not been for the renewal of 
intimacy brought about by the Tracts 

Pusey came into the circle at a time when Newman was 
beginmng to need reinforcement Palmer was constantly 
pressing him to discontinue the Tracts, and using all the in- 
fluence he could muster to this end Froude’s health had 
broken down again He spent three weeks in October with 
Newman at Oxford, and Newman learned then from the 
doctor (though the truth was kept from Froude) that he must 
abandon hope of his friend’s recovery He wrote to Keble, 
imploring him to persuade Froude to go to the West Indies. 
Their combined efforts were successful Froude left England 
for Barbados in November, not to return for a year and a half. 
And Newman, who counted on his friend more than he dared 
confess to himself, was left to carry on the campaign alone. 
The correspondence between them took on a new and poig- 
nant urgency, there was a new tenderness in Froude’s letters, 
as if he had come to realize how much he meant to Newman, 
an evident desire to use the language of affection, on New- 
man’s part an eagerness to be sure that he was doing what 
Froude thought right ‘My dear Froude,’ he wrote in Novem- 
ber, when Palmer was pressmg him hardest to drop the 
Tracts, ‘I do so fear I may be self-willed in this matter of the 
tracts Pray do advise me according to your hght.’ 

So Pusey - though no longer the slight curly-headed 
youngster of Newman’s first recollection - came to fill some 
part of the aching gap It was an office that none of Newman’s 
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younger friends could fill He needed someone whose mind 
he had not formed, someone external to himself and equal to 
himself Isaac Williams, m his account of a conversation which 
must have taken place about this time, shows the way of 
Pusey’s approach to the pedestal of leadership 
‘Pusey’s presence always checked Newman^s lighter and 
unrestrained mood, and I was myself silenced by so awful a 
person Yet I always found in him something most congenial 
to myself, a nameless something which was wanting even in 
Newman, and I might perhaps add even in Keble himself. 
But Pusey was at this time not one of us, and I have some 
recollection of a conversation which was the occasion of his 
joining us He said, smiling, to Newman, wiapping his gown 
round him as he used to do, ‘‘I think you are too hard on the 
Pecuhars, as you call them You should concihate them; I am 
thinking of writmg a letter myself with that purpose” 
Well ! ” said Newman, “ su^ppose you let us have it for one of 
the Tracts!” ‘*Oh, no,” said Pusey, ‘‘I will not be one of 
you!” This was said in a playful mannei, and before we 
parted Newman said, ‘‘Suppose you let us have that letter of 
yours which you intend writing, and attach your name or 
signature to it You would not then be mixed up with us, noi 
in any way responsible for the Tracts ! ” “Well,” Pusey said' at 
last, “if you will let me do that, I will ” It was this arcum- 
stance of Pusey attaching his initials to that Tract, which 
furmshed the Kecord and the Low Church party with his name, 
which they at once attached to us all " 

Tne Tract which resulted from this conversation was No 1 8 
and was dated December 21, though apparently it was not in 
circulation until the new year It was entitled Thugbfs on the 
Benefits of the System of Fasting, enjoined by our Churchy and was 
signed EBP, Longer than any of the preceding Tracts, it was 
temperately and persuasively argued But fasting had fallen 
into desuetude. The Tract was received with a good deal of 
indignant or derisory criticism ‘I was not prepared’ wrote 
Pusey to Newman, in pathetic astomshment, a few days after 
Its appearance ‘for people questiomng, even in the abstract, 
the duty of fasting, I thought serious-rmnded persons at least 
supposed they practised fasting m some way or other I 
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assumed the duty to be acknowledged, and thought it only 
undervalued ’ Dr Arnold was much alarmed by the Tract. 
He thought that fasting belonged ‘to the antiquarianism of 
Christianity - not to its profitable history’, and he warned 
Pusey that he was associating himself with ‘a party second to 
none in the tendency of their prinaples to overthrow the 
truth of the Gospel ’ What would become of his own plan for 
‘reunion all round’ if they succeeded in re-erecting the 
wicked ‘idol of Tradition’^ Moie insidious was a comment 
of the Provost of Oriel Pusey, who had been ill all the winter, 
was due to preach on January 19 in the Cathedral He was 
unable to appear in the pulpit, his sermon was read for him 
by the Archdeacon He must, said Hawkins, have been fasting 
too much 

The appearance of Newman’s first volume of his Parochial 
Sermons in March, with its dedication to Pusey ‘in affectionate 
acknowledgment of the blessing of his long friendship and 
example’ - Pusey refused to pass a more eulogistic form of 
words - was another indication to the public that Pusey was 
drawing close to the Tractarians Illness prevented him from 
contributing another Tract ‘on not keeping company with 
notorious sinners ’ But events were preparing this year (1834), 
which were to give a further stimulus to the Movement and 
to bring Pusey into still closer connexion with its leaders. 

The Professorship of Moral Philosophy had fallen vacant 
in 1833, and up to the last moment it seemed that Newman 
would be elected ^ What consequences might not have fol- 
lowed, if this expectation had been realised ^ The notion first 
came into Newman’s head in the August after his return from 
Sicily. He mentioned it in a letter to Froude as ‘a most auda- 
aous scheme’ which would not ‘bear to be put on paper, the 
ink would turn red ’ But in January the scheme no longer 
seemed audaaous He wrote of it to Bowden as a chance^ for 
which he had ‘no especial wish’ In February it had become 
‘a fair chance’. But m the middle of March another candidate 
presented himself - Dr Hampden, the Prinapal of St Mary 
Hall - and was promptly elected 

1 The electors were the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, the Dean of 
Chnst Church, and the Presidents of Magdalen and St John’s 
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3 HAMPDEN 

Hampden was a formei Fellow of Oriel, an intimate fiiend of 
Whately and Blanco White and Dr Arnold, some eight years 
older than Newman He was no longer a Fellow when New- 
man was elected, foi. he had married soon aftei being ordained 
After a bnef expeiience of various country curacies he settled 
down in London to a life of comfortable private study He 
had ample private means, and his disposition was that of a 
retiring student A shy, affectionate man, quietly following out 
his own original line of thought, able and learned but without 
any gift for controversy, he was completely unfitted to be the 
antagonist of a merciless fighter like Newman Yet that was 
the pait he was destined to play, and the Bishopric of Hereford 
(in 1847) was quite inadequate compensation for the troubles 
in which he was to be involved 

Every kind of imputation has been made hy Newman’s 
* spiritual children’ against the unfortunate Hampden, short of 
gross immorality Dull, stupid, muddle-headed, rude, mean, 
Ignoble, vindictive, cold, ostentatious, humourless - these aie 
some of the epithets freely bestowed upon him Even the fact 
that he spent £4,000 on the restoration of St Mary Hall, and 
the rebuilding of the lodgings, v/as made a charge against him. 
The campaign of vilification did not spare his personal charac- 
teristics He was *the most unprepossessing of men not so 
much repulsive as utterly unattractive . his face was in- 
expressive, his head was set deep in his broad shoulders, and 
his voice was harsh and unmodulated Someone said of him 
that he stood before you like a milestone, and brayed at you 
like a )ackass It mattered not what he talked about, it was all 
the same, for he made one thing as dull as another ’ Thus the 
ribald pen of Tom Motley, retaining into extreme old age the 
prejudices of his hot youth For the feud began when Newman 
was deprived of his pupils and Hampden came back to 
Oxford, at Provost Hawlms’s earnest request, to assist in the 
Oriel tutorship. 

It was all shamelessly unfair, and most of it completely 
untrue. So far as personal appearance went, the lie is given 
to Money’s malicious picture by the Christ Church portrait 
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He was a steady, sedate sort of a man, 'old Hampden’ to bis 
friends even when he was a boy, and something of his un- 
responsiveness to the lighter side of life shows m his expression 
It IS the face of a silent man, perhaps of an obstinate man, but 
it IS certainly not the face of a stupid or disagreeable man A 
lady, who knew him well, described him as having Mark, 
blight eyes that kindled with animation, a clear, brown com- 
plexion, dark straight hair, the forehead peculiarly open, a 
weli-pioportioned figure, though not tall, and a finely-shaped 
leg and foot ’ He was cursed With an intense shyness, which 
was very much to his disadvantage when the limehght fell 
upon him But though he was stiff m company and a poor 
talker - or, rather, not a talker at all - in unsympathetic Ciicies, 
he could be very easy and charming with his own friends 

The special line of thought which he took for his own Xvas 
perhaps originally suggested to him by Blanco White It was 
connected with the study of scholastic theology - a subject 
of which Oxford was completely ignorant He conceived that 
the development of a complicated technical theology, resulting 
from the application of formal logic to the data of Christianity, 
had been of immense disservice to rehgion. This vast preten- 
tious structure was, he held, a masterpiece of ingemous self- 
deception The theologians of the schools thought they were 
establishing religious truth by elaborate argumentation, when 
they were only multiplymg and arrangmg a theological lan- 
guage There could be no compromise between such a view 
of dogma and that held by Newman, to whom dogma was 
the fundamental prmaple of religion For Hampden the 
fundamental prmaple of rehgion was God’s revelation of him- 
self through Christ, with its attendant moral teachmg and 
historical facts , and the subsequent revelation in the soul of 
each beheving Christian These were the facts, the rest was 
but a web of subtle theory 

How, then (his enemies asked), could he profess his belief 
in the creeds which he recited in church as readily as everyone 
else? There were only two possible answers - in their opmion 
Either he was a hypocrite and a humbug, or he was too 
stupid to understand that he had cut the ground from under 
his own feet The latter was the most damaging account of 
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the matter, and it was industriously spread abroad His critics 
overlooked the fact that in the last of his Bampton Lectures 
he had anticipated the critiasm and provided an explanation 
of his own Suppose, he asks, that we suddenly became aware, 
for the fiist time, of the divine facts revealed in the Bible 
Should we not shrink from reducing them 'to the precision 
and number of articles’^ But, he continues, 'when theoretic 
views are known to have been held and propagated, when 
the world has been famiharized to the language of these specu- 
lations, and the truth of God is liable to corruption from them, 
then It is, that forms of exclusion become necessary, and 
theory must be retorted by theory ^ The function of theory is 
only tolerable in religion when it denies wrong notions, not 
expressly sanctioned by revelation 'This is the view which I 
take, not only of our Articles at large, but in particular, of the 
Nicene and Athanasian Creeds • If it be admitted that the 
notions, on which their several expressions are founded, are 
both unphilosophical and unscriptural, it must be remem- 
bered, that they do not impress those notions on the Faith of 
the Christian, as matters of affirmative behef They only use 
the terms of ancient theories of Philosophy - theories current 
in the Schools at the time when they were written - to exclude 
others more obviously injurious to the simplicity of the Faith/ 
Why, then, go on using them^ Because (amongst other 
reasons) the tendency of the human mind to identify words 
with things IS not 'a transient phenomenon, peculiar to one 
age, or one species of philosophy’, but 'an instinctive pro- 
pensity of our intellectual nature’. What has happened once 
will happen again, and imperfect and obscure (to modern 
minds uninstructed in their real significance) as the safeguards 
of the Creeds may be, it would be reckless to throw them 
away The spirit of scholasticism still lives 

Such, very much abridged, was Hampden’s defence of his 
own position, and it was not the defence of a fool or an 
impostor. 

The Bampton Lectures, in which his theory was fully 
developed, were dehvered in 1832. They were well attended, 
and It was not until other circumstances brought the lecturer’s 
name into prominence that they began to undergo hostile 
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critiasm Effective as the criticism was upon University 
opinion, in fact it left Hampden’s position essentially un- 
touched Dean Church devotes several pages of his study of 
the Oxford Movement to a destructive account of the Lec- 
tures, but anyone who leads the Lectures with an open mind 
will see at once that the Dean never allowed himself to come 
to grips with their thesis, and conjEned himself to saying that 
Hampden did not know what he was talking about But 
Hampden knew very well what he was talking about Nor had 
he (as malice asserted) got it all from Bianco White The 
charge, made three years after the Lectures were dehvered, 
had a special sting For Bianco White, m the meantime, had 
‘turned Socmian’ (which is, being interpreted, Unitarian), 
and It was, as Dean Church puts it, ‘fresh in men’s minds 
what language and speculation like that of the Bampton Lec- 
tures had come to in the case of Whately’s intimate friend, 
Blanco White ’ But the charge was demonstrably false The 
study of scholastic philosophy had been Hampden’s special 
field for years He had contiibuted the articles on Aristotle 
and Aristotle’s Philosophy to the seventh edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britanmca^ and on Thomas Aquinas and the 
Scholastic Philosophy to the Encyclopaedia Metropohtana Five 
years earlier he had tried out his theory of the hmitations of 
technical theology in a published Essay on the 'Philosophical 
Evidence of Christianity It was far from bemg a sudden and 
excitable speculation, as the egregious Tom Mozley con- 
fidendy asserted Not content with describmg the Lectures as 
a self-contradictory plagiarism, the critics said that they were 
unreadable, and even unintelhgible Only in the Oxford of the 
early nineteenth century could such a criticism have been 
made The Lectures are not a hterary masterpiece But they 
are written in an excellent clear Enghsh, the argument is luad 
and straightforward WTaat made them unreadable and un- 
intelligible was the odium theologicum of their readers and the 
melasticity of minds wholly untrained in speculation Not the 
least of Dr Hampden’s offences was that he had allowed him- 
self to describe the Fathers of the Church as if they were 
individuals, each with his own marked character. He spoke of 
the ‘shrewdness and versatility’ of Augustine, or credited 
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Ambiose with ‘the piactical dexterity of the man of the 
world ’ Such language, while it shocked Pusey unspeakably, 
certainly enlivened his subject The proof of the pudding was 
in the eating Readable or not, the Lectures went through 
thtee editions 


4 ‘'subscription^ 

The year 1834, apait from the Addresses to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and the steadily swelling volume of the Tracts, 
was devoid of remarkable incident in the history of the Move- 
ment It was a year of many vexations to Newman There 
were quarrels - quite seiious quarrels - with Palmer and Rose 
The business side of the Tracts was a continual worry, until 
Rivington consented to take them over from the inefficient 
Turrill in April The disappointment (real though concealed) 
over the Professorship of Moral Philosophy was followed in 
the summer by an incident of the sort which was always 
happening to Newman He refused to marry a female pari- 
shioner, named Jubber, on the ground that she (being a 
Dissenter) had not been baptized A great deal of publicity 
was given to the affiair, and Newman fell back on his custom- 
aiy cushion of self-pity ‘Till the last hour I have felt to be 
one man against a multitude No one, apparently, to encourage 
me, and so many black, averted faces, that unless from my 
youth up I had been schooled to fall back upon myself, I 
should have been quite out of heart I went and sat twenty 
minutes with Mrs Small [the old dame schoolmistress at Little- 
more] by way of consolation ’ He was in trouble, too, with 
Rickards , and had come very near to quarrelling with Henry 
Wilberforce for getting mairied More and moie he missed 
the vital companionship of Hurrell Froude ‘I could say 
much, were it of use,’ he wrote ‘of my own solitariness now 
you are away Not that I would undervalue that great blessmg, 
which IS what I do not deserve, of so many friends about me, 
dear Rogers, Williams, o Traw Keble, and the friend in whose 
house I am staying (whom I wish with all my heart you knew, 
as apostokcorum pnneeps^ Bowden), yet, after all, as is obvious, 
no one can enter into one’s mind except a person who has 
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lived with one I seem to wiite things to no purpose as wanting 
your imprimatur Perhaps it is well to cultivate the habit of 
writing as if foi unseen companions, but I have felt it much, 
so that I am getting quite dry and haid My dear Froude, come 
back to us as soon as you safely can, and then nest wmter 
(please God) you shall go to Rome, and tempt Isaac (who is 
very willing) to go with you But wherevei you are (so be it) 
you cannot be divided fiom us ’ 

But the most shocking thing, which happened in the ye2>i, 
was a painful exchange of letters with Whately ^ Of course no 
one can know poor Whately now’, he had said to his fnends, 
and in the spring, when the Archbishop of Dublin came to 
Oxford and attended communion in Oiiel Chapel, Newman 
was absent fiom the service The gesture seemed unmistak- 
able , and the supposed cause of Newman’s absence was carried 
to Whately by current gossip The Archbishop wrote, much 
distressed, to ask if he might deny the story Newman 
answered, in flat and unconvincing terms, that it was untrue 
But he went on to admit that his most intimate friends knew 
how deeply he deplored "the Ime of ecclesiastical policy 
adopted under your archiepiscopal sanction’, and to charge 
the Archbishop with havmg been, by his sceptical principles, 
the true author of "the perilous measures’ in which he had 
acquiesced This being so, he could not deny that it had been 
a relief to him "to see so httle of your Grace when you were 
in Oxford’ "May I be suffered’ - so the insufferable letter 
ended - "to add that your name is ever mentioned in my 
prayers, and to subscribe myself. Your Grace’s very sincere 
friend and servant, John H Newman^’ 

If this reply showed Newman at his worst, the response to it 
(not printed in Newman’s correspondence) showed Whately 
at his best He wrote simply as one who had once been New- 
man’s friend, not as an older man in an office of high dis- 
tinction who had been impertinently rebuked by a younger 
man for doing his best in a situation of extreme difficulty. 
Opinions, he knew, must necessarily differ, but "God help us, 
what will become of men if they receive no more mercy than 
they show to each other*’ Newman did scant justice to his 
(Whately’s) principles And why should ie be so severely 
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blamed for accepting what the Primate himself - whom no- 
body dreamed of blaming - had already accepted^ But the 
burden of his letter was the complaint that Newman, who had 
once wished for nothing so sincerely as to be known as his 
friend, had never attempted to remonstrate with him for his 
supposed wrong-doing For his own part he could not have 
brought himself to find relief in avoiding the society of an 
old friend, because of a difierence on certain principles ‘But 
though your regard for me^ he concluded ‘falls so short of 
what mine would have been under similar circumstances, I 
will not, therefore, reject what remains of it.’ To this letter 
Newman made no answer No answer was possible 

There were consolations to be set against these troubles It 
was something, after Henry Wilberfoice’s marriage, to extiact 
from him such a hteheserklarmg as this ‘I have loved you 
hke a brother’ wrote the devoted young man, ‘and my 
saddest feelings have been often in thinking that, when in the 
events of life I am separated far from you, you will, perhaps, 
disapprove 01 misunderstand my conduct, and will cease to 
feel towards me as you have done, or that our minds will 
grow asunder by the natural process of change which goes on 
in this changing world . How wondeiful will it be here- 
after if we attain to a state where souls can hold intercourse 
immediately, and where space makes no division between 
them!’ It was something to know, from Huriell Froude’s 
ietteis, that he was holding his own against his mortal enemy 
and feeling the pain of separation almost as deeply as Newman 
himself There was pleasure to be had from the confession of 
an old Alban Hall pupil that he owed to Newman more than 
he could repay. There was a melancholy satisfaction in the 
decline of Oriel in the Schools, under the new tutors, in ful- 
filment of his own written prediction And when the press of 
business became insupportable it was comforting to sit in the 
Bodleian, happily collatmg manuscripts for an edition of 
Dionysius Alexandrinus, which he had undertaken for the 
Clarendon Press. ‘I reflect with some pleasure that some of 
our most learned men hved and acted in most troublous 
times ’ Moreover, the pohtical scene appeared (decepuvely) 
brighter. The Whig coach was upset by a Cabinet quarrel over 
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the sanctity of ecclesiastical property In November Giey 
resigned, and the King sent for Wellington and Peel The 
rehef was short-hved, and served only to re-establish the 
Whigs in power, after the April elections, under Lord Mel- 
bourne, for another six years 

The leaven of the Tracts was beginning to work visibly 
Agitated clergymen studied the reading-matter at the begin- 
ning of the Prayer Book and discovered for the first time that 
Morning and Evening Prayer were supposed to be read dailj?' 
in every parish chuich or chapel, after the iinging of a bell 
to summon the faithful An unheard-of practice » What was 
to be done about it^ Newman himself started a daily morning 
service at St Mary’s in the Long Vacation He had a desk 
put up near the altar Ht seems to me that the absurdity, as it 
appears to many, of Tom Keble’s daily plan is, his praying 
to e^ptj benches Put yourself near the altar and you may be 
solitary ’ But even Newman lacked courage, as yet, to institute 
a weekly celebration of the Lord’s Supper 

There were many other questions to challenge the energy 
of the newly fledged Apostolicals The Dean of Westminster 
was allowing the Abbey to be desecrated by ‘music-meetmgs’ 
There was to be a petition to the Kmg against that The Whigs 
contemplated a reform of the marriage laws, and another 
petition was organised. The Society fot the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge, which was showing dangerous symp- 
toms of liberalism, became a battle-field After the fall of the 
Whigs, Newman and Rose began to elaborate a plan for 
'some really working Court of heiesy and false doctrine’ 
If, then, a heretic were nommated by the Crown to a 
bishopric, 'his words would be censured by this Court, and 
the Archbishop strengthened to refuse to consecrate ’ This 
would be much better than a frontal attack on the King’s 
prerogative 

But the question of questions which filled this year and part 
of the next was 'Subscription’. At Oxford, though not at 
Cambridge, the Vice-Chancellor still reqmred every under- 
graduate to subscribe to the Articles of the Church of England 
before matriculation Dissenters, Jews, Roman Cathohcs, 
Unitarians, Freethinkers were, therefore, entirely excluded 
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fiom the University At both Universities subscription was 
necessaiy before taking any degree, and no one could be 
elected a Fellow of a College or hold any University post 
without a degree It was not untd Gladstone’s Act of 1871 that 
the Church was finally forced to relinquish her practical hold 
ovet the Universities But an attempt was made in 1834 - and 
the impulse to it issued fiom Cambridge Sixty-three lesident 
members of the Cambridge Senate petitioned the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords in March for the abohtion 
of all religious tests. A Bill was accordingly introduced into 
me Commons, and passed by a large majority, but rejected 
by the Lords 

The opposition to the Bill, strong even in the laxer air of 
Cambridge, was fiercest in Oxford Both Universities peti- 
tioned Parliament against it, but Oxford ‘did a great deal 
more than send petitions to Parliament ’ Subsidiary petitions 
were promoted in various parts of the country And three 
formidable Declarations were prepared The first was signed 
by members of the University ‘immediately connected with 
Its instruction and discipline’, the second by members of 
Convocation not so engaged, and the third by the parents 
and guardians of undergraduates Was there ever such a year 
of petitions and declarations before or since ^ 

Foremost in the ranks were Pusey and Newman, but the 
opposition was not hmited to the Tractarians It was general. 
Symons, the Warden of Wadham, afterwards a bitter enemy 
of the Tractarians, was one of its warmest champions The 
Lords threw the Bill out in July, and a sigh of relief ran 
through the University But the snake was scotched, not killed 
Many of those who had opposed the Bill were uneasy about 
the practice of making young men subscribe to Aiticles of 
Religion, which most of them had never read and cared noth- 
ing about An alarming rumour greeted Newman and Pusey 
on their return to Oxford for the Michaelmas Term that the 
Heads of Houses were no longer to be rehed upon. The 
rumour was all too true On November 10 the Heads decided 
by a majority of one to introduce a measure into Convocation 
for the abolition of subscription Some mild formula would 
be proposed in its place 
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The viilam of the piece was Provost Hawkins And it was 
his ally, Hampden, who rashly began the public battle with a 
pamphlet entitled Observations on Kebgious Dissent He argued 
against tests on a double ground hist, that the Articles were 
fallible human formularies and no one, least of all a young 
man, ought to be required to subscribe to them without a 
thorough knowledge of what he was doing, second, that as 
used in the University, they were a mere machinery of ex- 
clusion The pamphlet had an immediate sale and went into a 
second edition Hampden had such confidence in his argu- 
ments that he actually presented a copy to Newman The 
letter in which Newman acknowledged the gift was (in his own 
phrase) ‘the beginning of hostihties in the University’ He 
regretted that the pamphlet had been written, he felt an 
aversion to its prinaples , he lamented it as ‘ an interruption of 
that peace and mutual good understanding which has pre- 
vailed so long in this place ’ 

The fat was now m the fire Between the dogmatists and the 
‘march-of-mind men’ (to use one of Froude’s and Newman’s 
favourite phrases) there could be nothmg but bitter war What 
did It matter if the young men knew what they were sub- 
scribmg to or not^ ‘Rehgion’ said Newman ‘is to be 
approached with a submission of the understanding’ And 
Pusey pointed with horror to Cambridge, where ‘the tone of 
the dever Undergraduate Society, e g the Debating Society’ 
showed the danger of letting young persons of unsound faith 
mto the University, without any test at all Pusey got quicklv 
to work He issued a fly-leaf containing twenty-three Ques- 
tions Shrinking from this bombardment, the Heads of Houses 
hastily rescinded their resolution But the question was by no 
means disposed of It came up again in the spring, with a 
proposal to substitute for subscription a fomi of dedaration, 
assenting to the doctrines of the Church of England as set 
forth m the Articles, promising to conform to her hturgy and 
disapline, and undertaking to submit to instruction in the 
Articles This might seem to tie the young men up even more 
tightly than before But Pusey and his friends thought other- 
wise A battle of pamphlets ensued. Pusey entered the lists 
with a fresh set of twenty-seven Questions The Provost of 
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Oriel replied with a set of Answers Pusey retaliated with a set 
of Notes upon the Provost’s Answers 
In May 1835 the parties gathered for the decisive vote in 
Convocation. *If you hke bitterness/ wrote Newman to 
Froude, who had just returned from the Barbados, "we are 
on the high road towards it.’ To Newman’s surprise and de- 
light, Froude, ill as he was, appeared m Oxford the day before 
the vote was taken Anne Mozley, Tom’s younger sister, the 
future editor of Newman’s letters, happened to be passing the 
coach office with Mrs Newman at the moment of his airival 
She saw him getting down from the coach and being greeted 
by his friends "He was terribly thin - his countenance dark 
and v/asted, but with a brilhancy of expression and grace of 
outline which justified all that his friends had said of him 
He was in the Theatre next day, entenng into all the en- 
thusiasm of the scenes, and shouting Non placet with all his 
friends about him.’ The proposal was defeated by an over- 
whelming majority. 

5. THE FIRST VICTORY 

The Movement was hardly yet of a definite shape It was a 
stir, rather than a systematic way of thinking But it was 
beginning to be consohdated. Already Newman, in two tracts 
pubhshed in August 1834, had put forward in the form of a 
dialogue the first outline conception of the Vta Medza 
Already, in these two tracts, he had declared his belief in the 
necessity of a second Reformation, defended himself against 
the accusation of Popery, and pointed the distinction of 
doctrine and manner between the Articles and the Liturgy 
Pusey’s accession - a defimte and acknowledged fact before 
the end of 1835 - was a powerful factor in the further growth 
of the party ‘He at once gave to us ’ said Newman "a position 
and a name.’ The fame of his great learning, his " deep rehgious 
seriousness, the munificence of his chanties, his Professorship, 
his family connexions, and his easy relations with University 
authorities’ - it is easy to see what all this meant to the little 
group of Apostohcals And his internal influence upon the 
Movement was equal to these external benefits The first, 
almost careless, exuberance steadied into a plan The short. 
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plain-spoken tracts (which Newman in August 1835 was on 
the point of giving up)i lengthened into systematic studies, 
beginning with Pusey’s three tracts on Baptism, a full-length 
treause in themselves The great Library of the Fathers was 
begun And Newman himself, under Pusey’s influence, took 
up the task of deahng at serious length with the relation in 
which he and his friends stood to the Church of Rome The 
Romanist controversy, he said in Tract No 71, pubhshed 
early in 1836, had overtaken them hke a summer’s cloud 
Tract No 71, and its successor No 72, dealt somewhat 
tenderly with the errors of Rome, perhaps because Newman 
hardly recognized the magmtude of the problem with which 
he was dealing In his book upon Tie Trophencal Office of the 
Churchy pubhshed in 1837, he pressed the attack upon his chief 
antagonist with greater fierceness Others besides Newman 
and Pusey were engaging in the hard labour of reviving a 
distinctive Anglo-Catholic theology The time was ripe for the 
formation of a Theological Society. This was Pusey’s special 
mvention, and a very useful invention it was for the Trac- 
tarians It was a regular breeding-ground for the Tracts and 
Rose’s Bnttsh Magazine 

The fuller development of the Tractarian notions frightened 
away some who began bv being sympathetic F D Maurice 
used to relate that he took Pusey’s tract on Baptism with him 
on a walk ‘and how, as he went along, it became more and 
more clear to him that the tract represented everything that 
he did not think and did not beheve, tiU at last he sat down 
on a gate and made up his mind that it represented the parting 
point between him and the Oxford School He always spoke 
of It with a kind of shudder, as it were of an escape from a 
charmed dungeon And Gohghdy, once a favoured pupil of 
Newman’s, was turned by degrees from a disciple into an 
enemy 

1 ‘The tracts are defunct, or m exfrems Rivington has written to say 
they do not answer Pusey has written one on Baptism, very good, of 
ninety pages, which is to be printed at his nsk That, and one or two to 
fimsh the imperfect series (on particular subjects), will conclude the whole 
I am not sorry, as I am tired of being editor ’ (Newman to Froude, Letters, 
n 124) 

^ Life of F D Maunce, 1 186, quoted in the Life oflPmey, 
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Nevertheless it was this solid v/eight of thinking which gave 
body and momentum to the ^ paper religion’ of the V2a Media 
External events played their part in converting the dream of 
Keble and Froude into a reality - defeats no less than victories 
(Indeed the spectacular nature of its reverses was one of the 
causes of its success ) Yet without Newman’s controversial 
genius the movement could never have reached the point 
when it began to be called more by Pusey’s name than his 
And, if Pusey had not identified himself with it, would New- 
man have ever been in a position to write, in such wondering 
language, of its miraculous grov/th^ ‘From beginnings so 
small, from elements of thought so fortuitous, with prospects 
so unpromising, the Anglo-Catholic paity suddenly became a 
power in the National Church, and an object of alarm to her 
rulers and friends If we inquire what the v/orld thought 
of It, we have still moie to raise our wonder, for, not to men- 
tion the excitement which it caused in England, the Move- 
ment and Its party-names were known to the police of Italy 
and to the backwoodsmen of America And so it proceeded, 
getting stronger and stronger every year, till it came into 
collision with the Nation, and that Church of the Nation, 
which It began by professing especially to serve ’ 

The first of the external events which gave a new stimulus 
to the party occurred at the beginning of 1836 

The Regius Professor of Divinity, Dr Burton, died sud- 
denly on January 19, and all Oxford was plunged into specu- 
lation about his successor The Whigs were in power again, 
and anything might be expected from Lord Melbourne The 
appointment of the Professor was a Crown - that is, a Govern- 
ment - appointment Would Melbourne tilt at Oxford, or 
would he act impartially, on the best advice^ Melbourne 
began by consulting Archbishop Howley, from whom he 
collected a list of eight or nine names. Pusey came first on the 
list, Shuttleworth (the witty Warden of New College) second, 
Newman fourth, Keble fifth He then sent the list to Whately, 
who had already put forward the name of Hampden For some 
time the balance swayed, in Melbourne’s mind, between 
Arnold and Hampden Finally he consulted Copleston, the 
former Provost of Oriel and now Bishop of Llandaff. Cople- 
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ston’s opinion confirmed Whately’s, and determined the 
Prime Minister to ignore ali the recommendations of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and to appoint Hampden The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, after an attempt at remonstrance, 
meekly endorsed the appomtment 

And indeed it was an excellent appointment Ox, rather, it 
would have been an excellent appointment, if it had been made 
a generation later At this particular moment it was like an 
insufficiently prepared raid upon a strongly entrenched posi- 
tion And the unfortunate Dr Hampden was not the man to 
execute such a forlorn adventure 

His appointment had been discussed in Oxford and dis- 
missed as improbable Something of Archbishop Howley’s 
recommendations must have leaked out Newman inchned to 
think Shuttleworth (a survivor of the Oriel Noetics) would be 
the new Professor ‘He would be nothing at ail,’ he said to 
Pusey ‘ and we might act as if sede vacanfe ’ But he wrote vexj 
earnestly to Keble, now married and installed in his Hamp- 
shire vicarage, teUing him that there was some chance of his 
(Keble’s) being appointed and implonng him not to refuse it, 
even at the hand of a Whig prime minister 

But Hampden I What coMhc done to stop it^ This vras the 
burden of the agitated letters and notes which fiew to and fro, 
and of an extempoie dinner party given by Pusey, on the 
evening of the day when the dreadful news reached Oxford, 
to the leaders of orthodoxy in the University Nothing, it 
seemed There was, of course, a petition But the petition wzs 
sent to the Kmg, and the King (having exhausted his devotion 
to the Church by his famous address to the Bishops) did 
nothing What, indeed, could he do? ‘Another time’ Lord 
Melbourne observed to Pusey ‘it would be wise, if you want 
anything done, to go to those who can do it ’ He added that 
Pusey’s own company was not above suspicion, Newman 
pursued a different method He bought or borrowed a copy 
of Hampden’s Bampton Lectures and sat up all night teaiing 
them to pieces His Elmtdations of Dr Hampden’s Theological 
Statements was given to a hungry public five days after Pusey’s 
dinner. The title was a stroke of controversial genius It sug- 
gested, most unfairly, that the Lectures were obscure. The 
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pamphlet strung a series of extracts from the book upon a 
string of acid comment Of all methods of contioversy this 
IS at once the most unjust and the most effective 

The Bslucidations failed to shake Lord Melbourne, who was 
by no means ignorant of theological, and even of patnstic, 
learmng, and had made his own private examination of the 
Lectures He dismissed the Eluadations as ‘abstruse’, and 
confirmed the appointment in the Gazette 

The usual events followed in Oxford There were more 
petitions - addressed now to the Hebdomadal Board of the 
University - a committee, a report, a public declaration. The 
report found Dr Hampden guilty of rationahsm, of ‘the 
assumption that uncontrolled human reason in its present 
form is the primary interpreter of God’s Word, without any 
regard to those rules and principles of interpretation which 
have guided the judgments of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church 
in all ages of its history and under every variety of its warfare ^ 
The phraseology was Tractarian, and the chief author of report 
and declaration very evidently Pusey The Apostohcals were 
riding the crest of a wave. But, as they were to discover 
before many years had passed, the wave itself was not 
Apostolical It was orthodoxy in a panic 

This volume of protest issued in a statute, by which the new 
Professor was deprived of his vote in the nomination of Select 
Preachers to the University Since his vote was but one of five 
the practical effect of the statute was neghgible. The statute 
also deprived him of his right to be consultedif a preacher was 
called in question before the Vice-Chancellor This, too, did 
not seem at the time a very substantial matter The sting of 
the statute did not he, at all, in its practical effects It was an 
insulting gesture, of the kind dear to the authorities of that 
day, which enabled them to censure a victim without speafy- 
ing his offence All that the statute committed itself to saying 
of Dr Hampden’s offence was that ‘he hath m his published 
writings so treated matters theological that the University 
hath no confidence in him ’ 

The statute - according to an opinion signed by Campbell, 
afterwards Lord Chancellor, Lushington, afterwards Dean of 
the Arches, and Hull of the Chancery Bar - was certainly ultra 
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mres. But it was supported by thirteen Heads of Houses against 
ten (counting the two Proctors) and submitted to a meeting 
of Convocation on March zz In the meantime a ram of hostile 
pamphlets (including yet another from Pusey^s unwearymg 
pen) descended upon Hampden, the streets were placarded 
with anti-Hampden posters, and when the unhappy man 
walked down the High Street he saw an enemy m every 
passer-by His inaugural lecture was crowded by his oppo- 
nents It was all sheer misery to him, he lost his appetite and 
could not sleep On the whole he bore himself, under these 
extremely trymg circumstances, with considerable dignity 
And when his natural indignation tempted him to complain, 
a little stridently, to Melbourne, he took to heart and grate- 
fully remembered the advice given to him by that insomtant 
man of the great world ‘Be easy^ said Lord Melbourne, 
putting a kmdly hand on his arm, ‘I like an easy man ^ 

One last pamphlet appeared on the eve of Convocation - 
need it be said, by Pusey^ The handful of Hampden’s sup- 
porters hissed Pusey as he took his seat next day in the Theatre. 
For two hours an excited and impatient crowd waited for the 
proceedings to begin There was a batde going on behind the 
scenes. The Proctors were determined to veto the statute, and 
to veto It before it was put to the vote After a prolonged 
wrangle they carried their point The speeches were made - 
all in Latin, except for one obscure orator’s attempt to express 
himself in his native language But he got no further than 
‘Mr Vice-Chancellor, I trust that we shall have no modern 
Liberahsm or Whiggery here’ before he was silenced by a 
very proper rebuke. The proctors, amid a storm of cries, were 
seen to open their mouths Not a word could be heard But 
they had pronounced their veto, and the proceedings were 
over. 

The respite was only temporary. The Proctors were near 
the end of their term of office The statute was introduced 
again in May. This time there was no veto, and the statute was 
passed by a majority of 474 to 94* Various attempts were 
made in later years to restore to Hampden the powers of which 
he had been deprived. None of these was successful For the 
rest of his Oxford career he remained under the ban, and his 
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nomination to be Bishop of Hereford in 1847 was opposed 
With unrelenting bitterness He wrote little more for an 
uncomprehending generation, and in the House of Lords 
indulged his natural taciturnity by ntvtt once opening his 
mouth But in his own diocese he made a popular and 
successful bishop 

Amongst those -who supported the statute was Gladstone 
He was not actually present in the Theatre, but that was due 
to an accident Twenty years later the Bishop of Hereford 
was startled to receive a letter from Mr Gladstone, expressing 
his deep regret for the attitude he had taken up in that far-off 
controversy He was no longer, he confessed, "able to master 
books of an abstract character’, and could not pretend to pass 
any judgement upon the "propositions then at issue’. But it 
had become clear to him that the charges brought against Dr 
Hampden had not been made distinct, nor been properly 
investigated, and that no opportumty had been given to him 
to make his defence 

The violence which the Tractaiians had shown in leading 
the attack upon Hampden, while it certainly helped to cement 
them into a definite party and to fiatter their consciousness 
of their own powers, had its own evil consequences Damag- 
ing attacks began to appeal fiom various quarters Specimens 
of their theological teaching weie held up to scorn m a 
pamphlet which mimicked the manner of Newman’s Shmda- 
Hons, The witty chaplain of Archbishop Whately, Dickinson, 
published an anonymous Pastoral Epzstlefrom Hts Holiness the 
Pope to Some Members of the University of Oxjord Pusey, to whom 
a joke of this order was hke blasphemy, retaliated with an 
Earnest Remonstrance But the most damaging attack of all 
was a savage article by Dr Arnold, called The Oxford Mahg- 
nants^ in the April issue of the Edinburgh Kevieuf Violent and 
unfair as the article certainly was, it was not more so than the 
attack on Hampden had been If the Tractarians had honestly 
beheved that Hampden’s views were dangerous to dogmatic 
religion (as they certainly were). Dr Arnold no less honestly 
beheved that the Anglo-Cathohc revival was dangerous to 
rehgiQus unity (as it certainly was) He had quite as much 
right to say that its promoters were conspirators, or fanatics, 
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not over-scrupulous in their methods, as they had to say that 
Hampden was a blundering fool, wrecking the foundations 
of religion without knowing what he vas domg Honours 
were easy But Arnold's attack (which nearly cost him the 
Heaamastership of Rugby) did the greater damage From 
that moment Dean Church dated the beginning of the un- 
popularity and suspicion which gathered round the Movement 

6 THE ZENITH 

^ March 1836’ ran a note in Newman’s hand on a packet of 
letters ^is a cardinal point of time ’ 

It was on March i that he received the news of Hurreh 
Fronde’s death two days earher at Dartmgton The news was 
not the less terrible to him because it was expected Tom 
Mozley was in the room when he opened the Archdeacon’s 
letter ^He could only put it into my hand, with no remark ” 
Afterwards, in the company of Henry Wiiberforce, he broke 
down and cried Since Hurrell came back to England, he had 
only seen him twice - once at Oxford m the summer, and once 
at Dartmgton in the autumn Newman remembered how, 
when he took leave of him in the evening, Hurrell’s face 
lighted up and almost shone in the darkness, as if to say that 
in this world they were parting for ever. After that the disease 
gained rapid ground The idea of wintering at Rome had to 
be abandoned In February it became obvious tliat the end 
was very near. ‘Who can refram from tears’ vrrote Harriett in 
a postscript to one of her letters ‘at the thought of that bright 
and beautiful Froude^ He is not expected to last long ’ 

His friend’s death eased Newman’s passage to Rome m two 
ways Keble, who knew his former pupil’s in most mind better 
even than Newman and had himself done much to form it, was 
always certain that, if Froude had lived, he would not have 
left tihe Church of England It is hard to conceive that New- 
man would have broken away by himself, but with Froude 
dead he was at liberty to let his mind take its own course. 
And yet, by an odd accident, it was the dead hand of Froude 
which gave to his fnend the first definite impulsion upon the 
path to Rome. As he looked over the shelves contairang 
o A — 12 
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Hurrell’s books, from which the Archdeacon had asked him 
to choose one for a keepsake, someone - it was, perhaps, 
Pusey - pointed to the Roman Breviary ‘It was the Breviary 
which Hurrell had had with him at Barbados Accordingly I 
took It, studied it, wrote my Tract from it, and have it on my 
table in constant use till this day/ This Tract (No. 75) came 
out in the June after Froude’s death It is a treatise of over 200 
pages, and must have involved a considerable amount of 
work. It was priced at 2s 3d and sold astonishingly It also 
mvolved its author in serious difficulties with many of his 
friends 

The loss of Hurrell Froude was the beginning of a series of 
changes in his domestic life. In April his sister, Jemima, was 
married to John Mozley, and three weeks later his mother 
died. Her death was another emotional shock ‘Up to the time 
of the funeral’ wrote James Mozley to his mother ‘he was 
dreadfully dejected, his whole countenance perfectly clouded 
with grief, and only at intervals breaking out into anythmg 
like cheerful conversation ’ But his spirits improved wonder- 
fully as soon as the funeral was over He confessed to Jemima 
that for a long time he and his mother had been out of sym- 
pathy She had ‘much misunderstood my rehgious views, and 
considered she differed from me, and she thought I was sur- 
rounded by admirers, and had everything my own way, and 
in consequence I, who am conscious to myself I never thought 
anything more precious than her sympathy and praise, had 
none of it ’ Then, in September, Harriett was married to Tom 
Mo2ley It was the final break-up of the family For Frank 
was now beyond the pale, and Charles had always been 
‘impossible’ 

The record of these middle years, from the humihation of 
Hampden in May 1836 to August 1838, is devoid of any 
important pubhc events. The Tracts went on Newman 
fimshed his long-projected church at Littlemore. The four- 
o’clock sermons at St Mary’s, and the informal lectures m 
Adam de Brome’s chapel, contmued to spread his influence 
among the young men The older disciples went out into the 
world, mto the law courts and the chancery chambers and 
the country parishes, carrying the new principles with them. 
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New disciples presented themselves in their place - Fiederic 
Faber of Univeisity, W G Ward the dialectical enfant fetnble 
of Baliiol, Mark Pattison and Richard Church of Oiiei, and 
many another* Newman began his weekly tea parties for 
young men - it was at one of these that Pattison ^offered some 
flippant remark, such as young B A ’s are apt even now to 
deal in. Newman turned round and deposited upon me one 
of those ponderous and icy ‘^verv hkehes’% after which you 
were expected to sit down in a corner, and think over amend- 
mg your conduct " Pusey sold his carriage and horses, and 
Mrs Pusey her jewels, in order to give £5^000 to a fund for 
building chuiches in East London and to finance the L^brafjf 
of the Fathers Newman pubhshed The Prophetical Office of the 
Church and the Lectures on Justif cation, and much against his 
will, early in 1 8 3 8, took over the editorship of the Biittsh Critic. 

A ‘tiny flame’ was also rearing itself, in imitation of the 
Oxford blaze, at Cambridge, and Oxford became ‘a place of 
pilgrimage’ in the eyes of young Cambridge devotees J F. 
Russell, an undergraduate at Peterhouse, was receiving long 
letters from the great Dr Pusey He was able to tell his dis- 
ttnguished correspondent that a Mr Cams ‘has embraced the 
doctrme of baptismal regeneration, and inculcates it at his 
parties ’ Accompanied by an older friend, the Rev W J 
Irons (who was, however, an Oxford man) young Russell paid 
a thrilling visit to Oxford in the winter of 1837 ^ They made 
at once for St Mary’s and were gratified by a sight of New- 
man’s back as he knelt before the altar In the afternoon they 
had an audience of Dr Pusey, ‘a yoimg-lookmg man, about 
my height, very pale and caieworn, with a slight impediment 
m his speech’ The conversation ran on ‘the Canons of Nice’ 
and the cehbacy of the clergy They dined at Queen’s, and in 
the common room after dinner hstened to the one umversal 
topic of conversation ‘It was allowed that the Doctor and 
Newman governed the Umversifj, and that nothmg could with- 
stand the influence of themselves and their friends Every 
man of talent who during the last six years has come to Oxford 
has joined Newman, and when he preaches at St Mary’s 
(on every Sunday afternoon) all the men of talent in the 

1 Russell’s account is given in full in the Life of Pusejf, i 405 et seqq 
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University come to hear him, although at the loss of their 
dinnei His triumph over the mental empire of Oxford -was 
said to be complete^’ 

Next day the two pilgrims called on Newman They found 
him ' seated at a small desk in a comfortable room, stored with 
books He is a dark, middle-aged, middle-si2:ed man, with 
lanky black halt and laige spectacles, thin, gentlemanly, and 
very insinuating ’ He had a bad cold, but was persuaded by 
Irons to meet them at dinner in the evening at Pusey’s house 
^The hour of five found us at Christ Church When we enteied 
Pusey’s sanctum we found him and Harrison, Student of 
Christ Church, by the feeble light of bedchamber-candlestick 
candle blooding over the last sheet of Pusey’s fifth of Novem- 
ber sermon Presently an argand lamp thiew its mild lustre 
over the room, and Newman was announced Pusey seemed 
delighted to see him He asked me how I liked Oxford’ 
Russell, with perfect tact, discoursed on its superiority over 
Cambridge ’ and the party went in to dinner The conversation 
was purely theological, lions working the twin oracles fot all 
that they were worth Pusey spoke very little, but he made 
one observation of peculiar interest ^Auricular confession, he 
feaied, was a grace which had been lost to the Church and 
could not be restored ’ Presently relief from the abounding 
lions appeared to Newman, when the little Pusey s came run- 
ning into the room "One climbed Newman’s knee and 
hugged him Newman put his spectacles on him, and next on 
his sister, and great was the merriment of the Pusey progeny 
Newman, it is said, hates ecclesiastical conversations He 
writes so much that when in society he seems alv/ays inchned 
to talk on hght amusing subjects He told them a story of an 
old woman who had a broomstick which would go to the 
well, draw water, and do many other things for her, how the 
old woman got tiled of the broomstick, and wishing to 
destroy it broke it in twain, and how, to the old woman’s 
great chagrin and disappointment, two hve broomsticks grew 
from the broken parts of the old one* We quitted Chiist 
Church about nine, highly delighted with our visit It was 
esteemed the highest honour which could have been paid us ’ 
Pusey sent after them a copy of his sermon* 
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RusselFs account of Newman’s conversation at this period 
of his life needs to be supplemented by others His powers of 
general conveisation must have been rcmaikable to have 
attracted the attention they did, in a society wheie good con- 
versation has never been allowed to perish Cettainly they 
were no small pait of his power over young men So much had 
he changed from the silent tongue-tied youth whom Whately 
had licked into shape But it was not, apparently, a reportable 
conversation He was not the manufacturer of bom mots^ nor 
the enunciator of paradoxes, nor the raconteur^ nor the pursuer 
of original fantasies, nor the deliverer of profundities He 
teUs us that he used irony, and enjoyed leading tiresome men 
into morasses But, apart from this, and apart from the 
stimulating compamonship of friends like Hurieii Froude or 
Rogers, the great virtue of his talk would seem to have been 
Its easy unaffected sincerity Miss Mitford describes how a 
young and earnest but not specially brilliant lad of her 
acquaintance was recommended to Newman’s notice, and 
was invited by him to breakfast once a week Asked what they 
talked about, the boy answered * Everything’. The one subject 
never mentioned was Tiactariamsm ‘Conversation flowmg 
continuously’ James Mozley reported of Newman’s first 
weekly ‘and every one at his ease Newman can manage 
a thing of this kind better than Pusey We talked on a variety 
of subjects ’ But at times the fire kindled, and Newman 
‘ spake with his tongue ’ When this happened the hearer never 
forgot the occasion, though he could never repeat what was 
said ‘In a few words,’ said one ‘spoken without anv effort, 
as if only the outcome of his habitual train of thought, he 
took one out of the world one hved in, into another and a 
higher region’ Sam Wilberfoice, m 1836, reported such an 
experience He had had some very long conversations with 
Newman on religious topics ‘And it was really most sublime, 
as an exhibition of human intellect, when in parts of our 
discussions Newman kindled and poured forth a sort of 
magisterial announcement in which Scripture, Christian anti- 
quity deeply studied and thoroughly imbibed, humihty, vener- 
ation, love of truth, and the highest glow of poetical feehng, 
all impressed their own pictures on his conversation ’ The 
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reporter is not very skilful, but the nature of the impression 
made upon him is clear enough 

^ The best account of Newman as he appeared to the young 
men in the heyday of his power is given by J A Froude in 
one of his ‘Letters on the Oxford Counter-Keformatwn 

‘With us undergraduates Newman, of course, did not enter 
on such important questions [1 e theological questions], al- 
though they were in the air, and we talked about them among 
ourselves He, when we met him, spoke to us about subjects 
of the day, of liteiature, of public persons and incidents, of 
everything which was generally interesting He seemed 
always to be better informed on common topics of conversa- 
tion than anyone else who was present He was never con- 
descending with us, never didactic or authoritative, but what 
he said carried conviction along with it Perhaps his 
supreme merit as a talker was that he never tried to be witty 
or to say striking things Iromcal he could be, but not ill- 
natured Not a malicious anecdote was ever heard from him 
Prosy he could not be He was hghtness itself ~ the hghtness of 
elastic strength - and he was interesting because he never 
talked for talking’s sake, but because he had something real 
to say 

‘Thus It was that we, who had never seen such another man 
and to whom he appeared, perhaps, at special advantage in 
contrast with the normal college don, came to regard New- 
man with the affection of pupils (though pupils, strictly 
speaking, he had none) for an idolised master. The simplest 
word which dropped from him was treasured as if it had 
been an intellectual diamond For hundreds of young men 
Credo m Newmannum was the genmne symbol of faith ’ 

But there were occasions when his social gifts failed him, 
and he knew it He was never at ease in unsympathetic society 
- in society with a different scale of values to his own He 
described once in a letter to Rogers how he had come down 
to Oxford in company with Lord Norreys and a party of 
Conservative statesmen ‘and managed by pure fate to appear 
the dullest and ignorantest of bookworms I am sure they 
must have thought me so I did not know whether to be 
amused or disgusted at myself I sometimes have stupid fits. 
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They knew who I was, and seemed curious about me My coup 
de grace on Lord Norrey’s [su] patience was mistaking Lord 
Stormont for Lord Stourton I wish you had been by , My 
breast is full of a good joke unshared ’ 

A good joke^ Perhaps At any rate he was determined to 
treat it so, though it took him back uncomfortably to his 
gauche youth and revived that distressing sense of hollowness 
which so often afflicted him He was not a very good joker, 
whether at his own expense or another’s, though he some- 
times smiled ruefully at the gap between his achievements and 
his pretensions A more strongly developed sense of humour 
would have saved him from a vast deal of suffering But then 
he would not have been Newman - could never have written 
the Apologia What is humour, after ail, but a means of coming 
to terms with our own imperfections and with the imperfec- 
tions of others^ Newman’s whole strength lay in his refusal to 
come to terms with imperfection If he jested, he jested 
against it, not upon it, in the way of irony rather than humour 
Even of this it is not easy to find instances Of the lukewarm 
Tyler, who had annoyed him by making no use of his ser- 
mons in a series of popular volumes, he writes ‘He is dying 
for love of the Church, and most seraphic ’ The phrase is a 
cover for his own irritation There is often an engaging 
dexterity in his letters, which has almost the look of humour 
But the thought behmd the expression is never humorous 
The nearest he ever comes to humour is in a certain whimsi- 
cality, as when he used letteis of the Greek alphabet to dis- 
tinguish the different contributors to the 'Lyra Apostolica, and 
allotted the letter alpha to Bowden, so that Bowden became 
‘Alpha Lyrae’, in memory of the days when they watched the 
heavens from the top of Trmity tower and Bowden was ‘great 
upon’ the star which goes by that name 

Perhaps there was another obstacle to humour m his com- 
position - his extreme sensitiveness In some men humour 
exists side by side with emotional receptivity, and is the condi- 
tion which makes deep feeling tolerable to them But Newman 
sought feeimg, and was unhappiest when it was denied to 
him To make fun of it in himself or others was an impossi- 
bility, Irony was one method of self-protection. He had another. 
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well described by one of his most intimate friends. Lord 
Biachford (the Rogers of this earlier time) recalled how in 
1 8 5 8 he and Newman were divided by " not quarrel, not exactly 
difference, but a kind of stern alienation for a fortnight, 
ending m tender reconciliation’ The cause of the tension was 
a difference of opimon over the question of publishing the 
Breviary (not Newman’s pamphlet, but the Breviary itself) 
Rogers was against pubhcation ^This made me a disagreeable 
confidant to him, and this again he took as very unkind, and 
showed It in a certain flinty way which he had at command 
on great emergencies But then, you occasionally saw what 
this fiintiness cost him And when you came to frank explana- 
tion, there came from the rock a gush of overpowering 
tenderness ’ 

Such was Newman at his 2:emth, and at the zenith of the 
Movement, which he dated himself at June 1838 From that 
time onwards its fortunes began to change, and the change 
synchronized with his own loss of confidence in its prinaples. 

Even before that time, and apart from Arnold’s attack, there 
had been signs and portents The sky was not clear The 
summer’s cloud of the Romamst controversy was increasing 
and darkening. Towards the end of 1837 Bagot, the Bishop 
of Oxford, took alaim at the reports which were constantly 
being earned to him of strange practices in the heart of his 
own diocese - needless bowings, unusual attitudes, crosses 
worn over surplices, and the hke Pusey did his best to put the 
Bishop’s mind at rest, but the atmosphere of Cuddesdon, 
though kind, continued a httle heavy Pusey’s action in taking 
into his own house four young Bachelors of Arts, engaged in 
theological study, giving them food and lodging and the run 
of his library, was some encouragement to malicious gossip 
about proselytizing In 1838 he was obliged to abandon this 
plan on account of his wife’s health He and Newman took a 
house in St Aldate’s and put it to a similar purpose. Amongst 
the occupants of this comohUum (as Newman named it) were 
James Mozley and Mark Pattison The establishment was not 
a success, and was abandoned after a couple of years. But if 
Newman and his friends referred to the inmates as ^ young, 
monks’, what was the language of their enemies? 
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Another interruption to the easy flow of the new doctrines 
was the pubhcation of T^act 80, which appeared in 1837 
This was the essay On Keserie m communicating Bjcligwus Knou- 
k^ge by Isaac Williams, hich created so great a storm The 
author was neither a piofound thmker nor a iuad stylist, and 
though It must be supposed that he had a purpose in wiiang 
his essay it is extremely diflicult to discovci what the purpose 
was Sir Leshe Stephen's pencilled comment on the back of 
his copyi runs ^An interesting essay ~ though with some 
damned nonsense and questionable applications The thought 
really confused If he would only say clearly what he means 
by “reserve and when it is a duty, lie would not slide into an 
apology for lying ’ Dean Church, on the other hand, con- 
sideied it ‘a beautiful and suggestive essay, full of deep and 
original thoughts but believed its pubhcation to have been 
very unfortunate The conclusion was drawn, on all sides, 
that the Tractarians could not be taken to mean )ust what they 
said Like the Jesuits they kept their secret aims and doctrines 
out of sight 

It was, however, the pubhcation of Hurrell Froude's 
mams at the beginnmg of 1838 which first supplied the critics 
of the Movement with a reaUy easy and effective target The 
'Kematns appeared in two volumes , and two more volumes of 
sermons and papers were pubhshed later But it was in the 
first volume of the four that the deadliest ammumtion was to 
be found It contained the Private Journal, the Occasional 
Thoughts, the Letters to Friends, and the Savings in Conver- 
sation Keble wrote the anonymous preface 

These papers had come by degrees into Newman's posses- 
sion ~ the Private Journal not until eighteen months after 
HurrelFs death He was deeply impressed by the Journal, of 
which even he had known nothing - so secret was HurrelPs 
inner life - and by the account of his fastings and minute 
faults and temptations ‘Does it not seem as if Providence was 
putting things into our hands for something speaaP' he 
wrote exciteSy to Rogers As pubhcation approached he be- 
came less confident There would be a flood of criticism, from 
all quarters Even friends would say ‘“What could he mean by 
1 In the London Library. 
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putting this in^ What is the use of that^ How silly this! How 
tri fli ng that^ What is it to the world if so and so^ How inju- 
dicious ’ He IS cutting his own throat ’’ But on the whole I 
trust It will present, as far as it goes, a picture of a mind, and 
that being gained as the scope^ the details may be left to take 
their chance ’ 

Certamly the volume presented a picture of a mind But 
Newman and Keble badly miscalculated its tactical effect 
We may be thankful for the miscalculation, which gave us one 
of the most mteresting psychological documents ever pub- 
lished Yet how could the editors have supposed that Froude’s 
diary would not seem, even to many of his friends, the product 
of a most un-English morbidity rather than the portrait of a 
young man ‘secretly training, as in God’s presence, in that 
discipline which shuns the light of the world They hung 
their friend’s heart on a tree to be riddled by the arrows of 
contemptuous criticism. How could they have imagined, 
again, that Froude’s violent invective against the Reformers, 
his silly tirades against Milton, his mixture of rehgion with 
devotion to King Charles the Martyi, his uneasy awareness of 
Rome, could fail to put heart into their enemies and to make 
the half-way men shake their heads ^ Was tks the real basis of 
the new doctrine^ Lord Morpeth in the House of Commons 
was moved to denounce a set of damnable and detestable 
heretics of late sprung up in Oxford, mentioning Mr Newman 
by name as the editor of the Remains 
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^he Qataclysm 

I EARTH TREMORS 

In August 1838 the Bishop of Oxford delivered a charge to 
his clergy, Newman attending The editor of the Tracts came 
thoughtfully back to his rooms in Oriel, and sat down to 
report to Keble The Bishop had not been very kind As far 
as observances went, he had no great fault to find with the 
Apostohcals Charges had been made of Romanist practices 
He was glad to say that investigation had revealed only a 
single instance - the addition of a certain clerical vestment 
(this was a cross-embioidered * scarf’ worn by a hothead at 
Magdalen) - and this had been discontinued There was (he 
imphed) no harm in t;urning to the East, fasting and the ob- 
servation of saints’ days were equally unobjectionable Over 
doctrine he was a little uneasy The Tracts for the Times con- 
tained much that was most opportune and serviceable But 
some of the expressions used seemed to him injudicious. He 
feared more for the disciples than for the masters He con- 
jured the latter to beware of leadmg others into error, winch 
they themselves were sufficiently instructed to avoid 

Altogether, one might have thought, a discreet enough 
episcopal pronouncement A word of caution to the wise, 
uttered in the friendhest spirit, but no more Yet Newman was 
perturbed There was more behind this than met the ear 
Did It not fling an indefinite suspicion over the Tracts, which 
their general orthodoxy did not deserve^ Why should the 
Bishop have said these things in pubhc, without speaking 
first to the editor in private^ He asked Keble these ques- 
tions. 

Sitting on in his rooms, after the letter had gone, he became 
more and more uncomfortable Something must be done, and 
done quickly. He wrote a second letter to Keble, sending it 
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by the night coach, since ^despatch will be requisite if I adopt 
the following plan ’ The plan was nothing less than to offer, 
through the Archdeacon, to withdraw any Tract which the 
Bishop considered unsafe, except Pusey^s Tracts on Baptism 
over which he had no control, and a few others which were 
not hib property Even these he would, if the Bishop v/ished, 
exclude from the series ‘By doing this I think I set myself 
right v/ith him I really cannot go on publishing with this 
censure upon the Tracts And, if he ordered some to be sup- 
pressed, the eyample and precedent [1 e of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline] I am sure would be worth ten times the value of the 
Tracts suppressed Unless you think this quixotic, I am dis- 
posed very much to do it ’ Even while he read the letter over, 
his resolution hardened, and he added a postscript ‘Since 
writing this, the idea so grows on me of the absolute impossi- 
bility of going on (consistently) with the Tracts, with the 
Bishop saying that parts are dangerous, that if I do not 
write as above to him, I certainly must cease them ’ 

Keble replied that he entirely agreed in this proposed 
course of action, and had come to the same view before he 
received Newman’s letter He had already had some account 
of the Bishop’s charge (That part of it which referred to the 
Tracts had been reported in the Oxford Herald) Accordingly 
Newman wrote to the Archdeacon an even more definite letter 
than he had originally contemplated He proposed to stop the 
Tracts, and withdraw the existing ones from circulation, un- 
less the Archdeacon could find out privately from the Bishop 
what particular Tracts he disapproved of These he would at 
once suppress And while he waited for the Archdeacon’s 
reply he sent a long account of the whole affair to Bowden. 
'Wiat the Bishop had actually said was, he admitted, ‘very 
slight indeed, but a Bishop’s lightest word, ex cathedra^ is 
heavy ’ Except for the reference to the Tracts, the charge 
was all that they could wish - ‘strongly in favour of observing 
the Rubric, of recurring to Antiquity, of Saints’ days’ and so 
forth, ‘exceedingly strong and bold’ But the attack on the 
Tracts - ‘well, my dear Bowden, has not this come suddenly 
and taken away your breath^ It nearly has mine. But I do not 
think I can be wrong, and I dunk good may come of it .. . the 
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precedent will be very good, and it will make people see we 
are sincere and not ambitious ’ 

The Aichdeacon disclaimed all responsibility He had not 
been consulted about the charge It would be better for New- 
man to leave him out and write direct to the Bishop So New- 
man wrote 'merely asking whether I should call or wTite to 
him " Nothing could have been kinder or more sympathetic 
than the Bishop’s reply He urged Newman to wait until the 
chaige was punted He had not at all wished to censure the 
Tracts, but only to sound a note of warning The withdrawal 
of the Tracts would make him seem to have said more than 
he meant, and therefore be unfair to him 

Newman answered that he would certainly wait till the 
charge came out, but that the Bishop’s word was his rule, 
and he feaied lest the world and his opponents should see him 
m the false position of being in opposition to his Bishop He 
entreated his Lordship to believe that he would find real 
pleasure in submitung himself to his Lordship’s expressed 
judgement At the same time he wrote to Pusey A week had 
passed since the dehvery of the charge, and Pusey as yet knew 
nothing of what was in the wind He was at Weymouth, in 
deep anxiety about his wife’s illness. But perhaps the real 
reason why Newman did not at once expose his mind to 
Pusey, as he did to Keble and Bowden, was that instinct told 
him Pusey might take a different view And m fact Pusey could 
not at ail make out -why Newman should be so upset He did 
not share, did not even understand, Newman’s peculiar view 
of the relation in which he stood to his Bishop H loved to 
act in the sight of my Bishop,’ wrote Newman in the Apologia 
'as if I was, as it were, in the sight of God I desired to 
please him personally . I considered myself simply as the 
servant and mstrument of my Bishop. I did not care much 
for the Bench of Bishops, except as they might be the voice 
of my Church, nor should I have cared much for a Provincial 
Council, nor for a Diocesan Synod presided over by my 
Bishop , all these matters seemed to me to be jure ecclestasftco, 
but what to me was jure dmno was the voice of my Bishop in 
ins own person My own Bishop was my Pope, I knew no 
other; the successor of the Aposties, the Vicar of Christ This 
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was but a practical exhibition of the Anglican theory of Church 
Government, as I had alieady drawn it out myself, after van- 
ous Anglican Divines ’ But it may be doubted whether he 
would have drawn the theory out to such an extreme point, 
unless Bishop Bagot’s peisonahty had been such as to inspire 
him With a ‘special affection’ 

Pusey, not holding any such view', felt a sense (unusual with 
him) of bafHed despair But one thing was clear to him - the 
Tracts must not be withdrawn It would be interpreted every- 
where as an abandonment of their cause It would be a blow 
from which he would never live to see things recover It 
would terribly embarrass the Bishop (Was Newman, one 
cannot help wondering, entirely guiltless of a wish to em- 
barrass the Bishop His own Tracts could not possibly be ex- 
cepted, they had been the most severely criticised of all Would 
Newman not let him act as mediator on his return to Oxford^ 

To this proposal Newman could not say no But he was 
distressed at his friend’s lack of understanding, and at once 
conjured up a pathetic picture of his own isolation ‘I do not 
thmk you enter into my situation’ he wrote, in a mood of 
almost hysterical exaggeration, ^nor can anyone I have for 
several years been working against all sorts of opposition, and 
with hardly a friendly voice Consider how few persons have 
said a word in favour of me . My sole comfort has been 
that my Bishop has not spoken against me, in a certain sense I 
can depend and lean, as it were, on him Yet, I say it sorrow- 
fully, though you are the only person I say it to, he has never 
been my friend - he has never supported me His letting me 
dedicate that book to him was the only thmg he has done for 
me, and very grateful I felt I can truly say that I would do 
anything to serve him Sometimes, when I have stood by as 
he put on his robes, I felt as if it would be such a relief if I 
could have fallen at his feet and kissed them yet he has 
shown me, as me, no favour, unless being made Rural Dean 
was such, which under the circumstances I do not think was 
much/ Clearly the over-confidence of the last six years was 
beginning to exact its inevitable penalty. 

By degrees the sudden conflagration quietly fizzled out. 
Nobody but Keble supported Newman’s view, with a quota- 
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tion from Virgil which brought tears into his eyes Pusey, 
Bowden, even Thomas Keble were all against him. The 
Bishop was anxious to soothe Pusey mediated In the end the 
charge was pubhshed with a note expressly disclaimmg any 
‘general censure upon the Tracts for the Times’. 

But Newman had sustained a shock, not entirely attributable 
to the apparent external cause Earthquakes, they say, happen 
along deep-seated geological faults Newman’s perturbation 
over Bishop Bagot’s mild lemarks was - if the analogy is not 
too fanciful - related to a similar dislocation in his innermost 
self. It left him in a more than usually sensitive condition 
And his discomfort was increased by a growing sense that 
he was not fully trusted by his friends Already, earher in the 
year, he had stumbled mto an uncomfortable encounter with 
Thomas Keble He had unwittmgly credited that stern man, 
in a pamphlet war with Dr Fausset, the Margaret Professor of 
Divinity, with holdmg that the Pope was the Antichrist It is 
not quite clear what the Vicar of Bisley actually held the Pope 
to be, but apparently he end not go to this extreme Isaac 
Williams hinted to Newman that all was not well at Bisley, 
and Newman wrote to apologixe Thomas Keble answered 
that he did not wish to argue the matter and that he heartily 
wished Newman would go out of Oxford somewhere or other 
for a time, and forget Fausset Newman was much hurt by 
the unexpected tone of this letter, and matters were not im- 
proved when he was sharply reprimanded for printing a Tract 
which Thomas Keble had sent him, as he supposed, for that 
very purpose 

This was the prelude to worse trouble The Tract about the 
Roman Breviary had frightened Newman’s own friends Now, 
they learned, he was at work with his young men on a com- 
plete translation of its four volumes Some of it was already 
m type Sir George Prevost, Isaac Williams’s brother-in-law, 
had been taking counsel with Thomas Keble and another He 
found them no less alarmed than himself, and despatched a 
‘needlessly abrupt’ letter to Newman, offering to pay the 
expenses of stopping the undertakmg, and implying that New- 
man’s rashness had already alienated many who used to 
sympathize with the party 
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The editor of the Tracts sent Prevost a sharp reply, and 
plunged into an agitated correspondence with Keble He 
overflowed with a bitter sense of grievance He put himself 
into Kebie’s hands, would do whatever Keble suggested, make 
any submission Keble required He could not help being him- 
self - having certain opinions and a certain way of expressing 
them But even in the field of self-expression he would sui- 
render to Keble’s judgement If Keble would tell him what 
not to do, he would not do it He would stop wilting, stop 
giving weekly parties, stop anything and everything That 
being understood, he asked for some little confidence in him 
in return Conscious as he was that everything he did was im- 
perfect, he would soon be driven by tins appearance of sus- 
picion, jealousy, and discontent to lose heart altogether Was 
such conduct towards him kind^ Was it feeling^ At this rate 
he would soon be silenced, whether his critics wished it or 
not ‘If such a result takes place,’ he concluded a not too 
dignified letter ‘if persons force me by their criticisms into 
that state of disgust which the steady contemplation of his 
own doings is sure to create in any serious man, they will have 
done a work which may cause them some soriow, perhaps 
some self-reproach ’ 

Keble, always nervous at being asked to deliver a judge- 
ment, put himself into communication with his brother It 
seemed that Bisley wished for some supervision to be exer- 
ased over the Apostolic propaganda What did Newman 
think ^ Newman had no objection, in principle, to the pro- 
posed ‘Decemvirate of Revision’, but who v/eie the revisers to 
be^ Would Keble’s brother allow more than one or two out 
of all their friends^ How could time be founds Were all the 
articles in the hritish Critic to have a second reviser after 
Newman lumself^ This was ‘virtually enjoirung silence, which 
if it IS to be done had better be done openly ’ 

The triangular correspondence continued ~ Keble an un- 
easy shuttlecock between the principal contestants. Bisley 
claimed to speak for the country clergy, Newman retorted 
that he naturally wrote for those he knew - ‘the generation 
lay or clerical rising into active life, particularly at Oxford.’ 
At Oxford, if one spoke at all - and it might be better not to 
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speak >- ^one must be prepared to pursue questions and to 
admit or deny inferences ’ On the whole it would probably 
be bettei for him to give up the Tracts, the Brittsb Cnttc^ and 
St Mary’s He could then devote himself entirely to the 
Fathers Of course, if he did so, things would begm to go 
wrong, and he would be blamed ^by those who now, without 
kno'^ing It, aie certainly going the way to bring it about.’ 
The Kebles took umbrage at the implied depreaation of the 
country clergy and, when this red herring had been disposed 
of, they seem to have put forward a proposal that the Tracts 
should in future be revised by two nominees of Thomas 
Keble’s Newman professed himself willing, but asked who 
the nominees were to be ‘Isaac Williams of course is one, 
is Prevost the other The answer, if any, is not recorded in 
the published coriespondence, and the proposal, to all appear- 
ance, died a natural death But again Newman’s confidence in 
lumself had been severely shaken How severely, he con- 
cealed from his intimates with the ‘fiinty’ manner, described 
by Lord Blachford 

Nevertheless, when he looked back to this time in later 
years he had forgotten its vexations ‘In the spring of 1 839 ’ he 
w-rote in the Apologia ‘ my position m the Anghcan Church was 
at Its height I had supreme confidence in my controversial 
status, and I had a great and still growing success in recom- 
mending It to others ’ Peihaps this recollection was some- 
what coloured for dramatic purposes Perhaps he had passed 
that high point several months earlier, and was now upon the 
actual descent Still, by contrast with the disasters and the 
headlong plunge into doubt which were so near at hand, he 
was still upon the heights The sunlight of the afternoon 
seemed as bright as that of the middle day, compared with 
the darkness of the long night, ‘ in which the stars of this lower 
heaven were one by one going out ’ 

The year behind him had been a year of success Its degree 
was reflected in the rapidly increasing popularity of the Tracts. 
Scorned and rejected of publishers in the beginning, more 
than sixty thousand had been sold m the twelve months They 
were selling in January of the new year, he told B.ogers, faster 
than they could be printed. His own new volume of sermons 
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went quickly into a second edition The 'Bntzsh Critic was 
flourishing. The April issue contained a long article by New- 
man himself on the State of Kekgious Parties Liberalism, he 
concluded, was too cold a principle to prevail with the multi- 
tude Evangelicalism did but occupy the space between con- 
tending powers. Catholic Truth and Rationalism ‘Then 
indeed’ he foretold in a magnificently characteristic sentence 
Vill be the stern encounter, when two real and living prin- 
aples, simple, entire, and consistent, one in the Church, the 
other out of it, at length rush upon each other, contending not 
for names and words, or half-views, but for elementary 
notions and distinctive moral characters ’ Either the Church 
of England must renew herself in the principles of the 
Apostolical party, or she must leave the field to Rome The 
misty compromises of the typical Establishment men (in 
Apostolical slang the ‘ 2’s would be useless in that day And 
yet, he complained in phrases of admirable irony, ‘this is what 
the Church is said to want, not party men, but sensible, tem- 
perate, sober, well-judging persons, to guide it through the 
channel of no-meamng, between the Scylla and Charybdis of 
Aye and No ’ 

So long as the Apostolical guns had such ammumtion as 
this to fire, what could stand against them^ But no such shot 
was ever to be fired again. These, said Newman in a signifi- 
cantly ambiguous phrase, were ‘the last words which I ever 
spoke as an Anglican to Anglicans.’ Even as he wrote them, 
he was in truth winding up his accounts with the Movement, 
little dreaming that so it was 

The alarming spread of the new High Church prinaples, 
and the high tone now being adopted by their champions, 
stimulated the enemy to come out of his entrenchments and 
risk an engagement more or less in the open. The ground was 
cleverly chosen, and the engagement ended in a certain dis- 
comfiture foi the Tractarians. The architect of victory was a 
renegade, the Rev. C P. Golightly. 

Golightly had been one of Newman’s early pupils at Oriel, 
so intimate with him, that Henry Wilberfoice declared him- 

1 XsaEvangehcal, Ya!= Apostolical, Zs=Estabbshment I think Froude 
invented these symbols. ' 
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self jealous of the ground he was making in their adored 
tutor’s acquaintance But he was not of the stuff out of which 
disapies are made * There was a certain humorous oddity in 
Mr Golightlv’ said Miss Anne Mozley ‘which blinded his 
friends to the possibilities of bitterness that lay beneath ’ He 
was the kind of man who must have his own opinions and 
cannot take them fiom another or from a school, and he 
seems to have achieved this not by original thinking but by 
appropriating what pleased him here and there Having 
private means, he had no need to please anyone but himself, 
that he succeeded in doing so gave him a very good opinion 
of his own judgement, and a very poor opinion of those with 
whom he came into collision At the start of the Movement he 
enrolled himself amongst its supporters, subscribed £^o to- 
wards the Tracts (the money was later returned to him), and 
sent Newman a letter of faintly supercilious advice. Then, in 
1835, Newman, unwarily taking the advice of Tom Mozley, 
offered him the curacy of Littlemore when the new church 
should be completed To do Golightly justice, he warned 
Newman that his preaching might not be to the taste of Mrs 
Newman and her daughters Would it not be wise, he sug- 
gested, if Newman would look through two or three of his 
sermons before he confirmed the offer ^ It would be unfortu- 
nate if their rehgious sentiments proved mcompatible New- 
man thought there was no risk of that And then Pusey’s 
Tract on Baptism came out, and Gohghtiy preached in Oxford 
violently against it What, after that, could Newman do but 
put an end to the prospective engagement? ‘This must have 
been’ he noted ‘in the spring of 1856 He never got over it 
We were never friends again ’ A little later Pusey, somewhat 
unwisely, hearing that Gohghtiy was talking freely against 
his old friends, wrote and told him to behave himself better. 
Golightly was not the man to accept such a rebuke From 
this time onward he became a bitter and relentless enemy both 
of Pusey and of Newman 

Gohghtly’s sense of humour must have been agreeably 
tickled when his great idea came suddenly into his head Why 
should there not be, in Oxford, a memorial to the three great 
martyrs of the Enghsh Reformation, Cranmer, Ridley, and 
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Laumer^ All thiee were Cambridge men, but it was at Oxford 
that they met their deaths The memoiial might be erected 
near the very spot where they were burned at the stake The 
proposal was bound to prove irresistible The martyrs had 
been ‘in a manner canonized’ in the Church for the last three 
bundled years Nobody would dare to say no In the first 
flush of their enthusiasm Gohghtiy and his friends talked of a 
church of the Martyrs But this would be to offer the Puseyites 
and the Newmanites too good a ground of objection The 
martyred Reformers were not, after all. Saints A memorial 
would serve the purpose Gohghtiy had in view just as well as 
a church - even better It would be a very nasty pill indeed 
for the editors of Fronde’s Remams to swallow If they and 
their friends subscribed to the memorial they would be making 
hay of their own principles, if they stood aloof they would 
cover themselves with odium Some would come in, some 
would stand out The party would be cleaved in two, and 
become a laughing-stock to the University 
And so - or very nearly so - it proved The subscription was 
successful The Martyrs’ Memorial stands now, a pious eye- 
sore, 1 preserving the legacy of ancient wrongs The Tractar- 
lans were duly embarrassed, Keble and Newman remaining 
rigidly aloof, while lesser men fell dumbly into the trap Even 
Pusey was nearly caught Assisted by his friends he climbed 
out on the top of a lengthy correspondence with the Bishop of 
Oxford He tried to transform the scheme into a proposal to 
build a church to the honour of the Holy Trinity, with a care- 
fully worded inscription about the Reformation to which 
nobody could take exception In this attempt he had the 
guarded approval of his two associates The committee of the 
memorial were not, however, so easily baulked Pusey, there- 
fore, was compelled to stand aside At the Bishop of Oxford’s 
instigation (for the Bishop knew well what the real object of 
the memorial was) he composed an open Letter to the Bishop, 
in an octavo book of 239 pages, designed to exculpate the 
Tractarian Movement from the charge of Romanism It was, 
according to his biographer, one of his happiest efforts, and 


1 Pugin, on the other hand, thought it of ‘almost painful beauty’. 
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reached a fourth edition in twelve months Golightly’s 
triumph was not as complete as it looked 

2 PUSEY IN PROFUNDIS 

No one could dare, just now, to point the finger of scorn at 
Pusey, foi both his wife and his son weie under the shadow 
of death His third child, Katherine, had died in 1 8 3 2 Theie 
were left the two children - Phihp and Lucy, vho were on 
such intimate terms with the gieat Mr Newman, and the 
youngest Lttle girl, Mary Whatever might be believed to the 
contrary, there was no grim barrier between Pusey and his 
childten The malicious said that he used to punish them by 
holding their fingers in the candle for a foietaste of hell-fire 
In fact he never administered even the mildest form of punish- 
ment The nearest approach to a definite rebuke that Philip 
could remember was that once, when his father found him 
reading a novel on a Sunday, he pulled his ear and said, 
^Oh, Phil, you heathen Tuckwell, who tells this anecdote 
and knew the family well, follows it with an amusing illustra- 
tion of his mildness Pusey happened to sit next to a talkative 
lady in an ommbus, who informed him that Dr Pusey was in 
the habit of sacrificing a lamb every Friday ‘ My dear Aladam,’ 
he said am Dr Pusey, and I assure you I do not know how 
to kill a lamb ’ 

Naturally the children were brought up to be lehgious 
When Mrs Pusey was away, Pusey himself saw to it that they 
said their prayers properly, morning and evemng And 
Phihp’s own childish ambition was to succeed his friend, Mr 
Newman, as Vicar of St Mary’s But there was nothing of 
sternness in his relations with them. He confessed that he was 
a poor hand at joiiung m their games But, when his wife was 
away, he liked to have them in his study, while he was work- 
ing, and his letters show how deeply he loved them 

Pusey had been married some six or seven years when his 
wife’s health began to break down Her marriage had changed 
her completely. She had thrown herself without reserve into 
his pursuits and his way of thinking - accepting him and John 
(i.e. Newman) as the oracles of religious truth, spending long 
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hours collating manuscripts, toiling at her own education and 
that of her children, nursing her husband in his frequent 
illnesses, and devoting all her spare time to religious and 
charitable exercises It is not surprising that so much rigorous 
self-discipline laid her open to the common scourge of those 
days - consumption The last five years of her life were years 
of constant physical pain and wealmess To this trial another 
was added, Phihp, now a promising little boy of seven, fell 
dangerously ill It was thought that he could not hve, and 
when, against hope, he began gradually to recover, it became 
clear that he would be a cripple and an invalid for the rest of 
his life In the event he hved to be nearly fifty It would be 
hard to find a more pathetic letter than that which Pusey wrote 
to his wife, upon receiving the doctor’s report ‘And now, 
dearest wife, this is a sorrowful letter, and it is one trouble 
which you have from casting in your lot with me, that our 
children’s lives are precarious at best, yet many a mother 
might, if she knew the real state of things, gladly have our 
sickly, and if it please and when it pleases God, our dying 
or dead son, before their iivmg one ’ 

In the summer of that year (1838) the strain upon Pusey 
relaxed a little. Mrs Pusey seemed a little stronger, and 
Phdip’s condition was improving ‘though his more than ever 
stunted and aged form shows how deeply the disease has laid 
hold on him ’ But in the autumn ~ )ust about the time when 
the Bishop of Oxford’s charge was published ~ the news was 
broken to Pusey that his wife had only a few months to live. 
He could not bring himself to believe that it was really true. 
And when, in May 1839, his last obstinate hopes were extm- 
guished, he could not think of the approaching blow except 
as a pumshment for his sins His friends did their best to 
reason gently with him ‘It is nothing’ said Newman ‘out of 
God’s usual dealings.’ ‘I want you’ wrote Keble ‘to be on 
your guard against self-reproach ’ He answered evasively 
that his danger did not he that way ‘I much more fear that I 
should not act up to the extent of this visitation, than that I 
should feel it too bitterly, I dread my own love of employ- 
ment, if I have strength given me • I dread becoming again 
what I was before, and yet probably I do not dread it enough ’ 
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The end came on May a6, 1839 When it was over, his 
mother ‘against his first wish’ sent for Newman Tt was like 
the visit of an angel’ he confessed to Keble And a httle later 
he wrote touchmgly to Newman ‘My dearest Friend, God 
bless and reward you for all your love and tender kindness 
towards us I received day by day my share of it, with little 
acknowledgment, for words fail one, and one is stopped by 
a sort of alBws from thanking to the face for great kindness 
Your first visit was to me hke that of an angel sent from 
God I shrank from it, beforehand, or from seeing any human 
face It seems as though it had changed, m a degree, the 
character of my subsequent life ’ 

In truth, not Newman’s mimstrations, nor any other agency, 
were able to prevent his heart from feeding on its sorrow. 
His whole hfe had been centred upon his passion He had 
tried, perhaps, to subordinate this earthly love to the love of 
God. Intellectually he could do so, the one existed in the 
other, there was no need for conflict But, if conflict there had 
been, which would have come first ^ Years afterwards, Tuck- 
well relates, ‘a common friend was sacrificing an important 
sphere of work in order to seek with his delicate wife a warmer 
climate, and I asked him [Pusey] - no doubt a priggish query 
- if the abandonment were jus^able on the highest grounds 
“Justifiable?” he said, “I would have given up everything 
and gone anywhere, but his voice shook, the aposiopesis 
remained unfilled ’ 

The eifect upon Pusey’s subsequent hfe was indeed pro- 
found The memory of his loss was never far from the surface 
of his mind When he walked across the great quadrangle to 
the Cathedral he would never hft his eyes from the ground, 
for fear lest he should see again the shroud on the cofiin 
fluttering in the wind He never removed the crape band from 
his hat, wore always a crape scarf over his surplice He would 
not enter the drawing-room of his house He withdrew com- 
pletely from society of every kind, refusing even to accept 
invitations to dine in the chapter house or the hall of his own 
college. His personal appearance became a matter of entire 
indifference to him His boots went unbuttoned, his chin 
unshaved, his hair and his collar unbrushed These things 
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were symptoms of an inner misery, which never left him He 
had loved his darling, he loved her still, better than God, and 
he attempted to drown his consciousness of this terrible fact 
by an abasement of himself before God, far more extreme 
than the self-abasement of Keble or Newman 01 even of 
Huriell Fioude 

Whethei, in his exploration of these depths, he is to be 
called a pervert or a saint is a matter foi every reader’s private 
judgement The mateiials for such a judgement will be found 
in his biography. 1 It was in 1846, the year after Newman’s 
secession, that he persuaded Keble - sorely against Keble’s 
v/ill and better judgement - to become his confessor and to 
prescribe him a rule of penitential discipline He conceived 
that his wife had been taken from him as a punishment for his 
sms Ever since her death he had seen himself ‘scarred all over 
and seamed with sin, so that I am a monster to myself’ In 
the event, he drew up his own set of rules, all that he needed 
from Keble was the semblance of an authoritative command 
to observe them Keble uncomfortably complied. The rules 
were long and detailed They prescribed the wearing of hair- 
cloth, the use of a hard chair and a hard bed, the disuse of 
gloves, abstinence from wine and beer and from food, except 
what was required for health If they did not prescribe flagel- 
lation, It was only because he was afraid of the physical conse- 
quences ‘I think’ he wrote to Keble ‘I should like to be bid 
to use the disciphne I cannot even smite on my breast much 
because the pressure on my lungs seemed bad ’ In eating 
he was to masticate his food slowly and penitentially ‘making 
a secret confession of unworthiness to use God’s creatures, 
before every meal’. At dinner he must drink cold water ‘as 
only fit to be where there is not a drop “to cool this flame” ’ 
When he looked at the fire he must see in it ‘the type of hell ’. 
Whenever he caught anyone’s eyes, or saw a child or a poor 
person or anybody ‘very degraded’, he must make a mental 
act of being their inferioi, and this act of internal humihation 
he must specially perform when undergraduates and college 
servants saluted him. Out walking he must keep his eyes on 

1 Ltfe of 'Pmey, by H P Liddon, D D , vol m chapter 4, 'Penitence 
and Confession’ 
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the ground (except that he might observe the beauties of 
nature), associating himself mentally with the publican. 
Nothing was to be looked at out of curiosity In conveisation 
he must never jest (except when with chiidien), never inter- 
rupt another speaker, never go on speaking if another inter- 
rupted him In confession he was to ‘heai all the very worst 
confessions, very penitentially, as worse myself’ In daily 
prayer he was to ask for trouble and for sharp bodily pain and 
for aefJLVorrjg ^ 

Was It strange that when Newman met Pusey at Keble’s 
house after tv/enty years of this disciphne he found him sadly 
changed^ * Indeed’ he reported to Father St John that even- 
ing ‘the alteration m him starded, I will add pained and 
grieved, me I recollect him short and small, with a round 
head and smallish features, flaxen curly hair , huddled up to- 
gether from his shoulders downward, and walking fast This 
as a young man, but comparmg him even as he was when I 
had last seen him in 1846, when he was slow in his motions 
and staid in his figure, there was a wonderful change in him 
His head and features are half as large again, his chest is very 
broad, and he is altogether large, and (don’t say all this to 
anyone) he has a strange condescending way when he speaks ’ 
The prayer for <y€fj,v 6 r 7 ]$ had been all too plainly answered 
It is interesting to compare this description of Pusey in 
1865 with an earher description from the same pen ‘Pusey is 
returned’ Newman wrote to Bowden in the autumn after Mrs 
Pusey’s death ‘and in appearance much better It is no exagger- 
ation to say he is a Father in the face and aspect He has been 
preaching to breathless congregations at Exeter and Brighton 
Ladies have been sittmg on the pulpit steps, and sentimental 
paragraphs have appeared m the papers - in the Globe ^ Fancy ^ ’ 
The shght figure had begun to expand some time before this 
In 1836 Newman read a malicious descnpaon of a typical 
High Churchman in the Standard ('half png, half dandy, per- 
fumed and powdered, and a little corpulent’) and his thoughts 
'at once went to Pusey, as answering every point of it, 
espeaaliy the corpulence ( ^) ’ After his wife’s death his physical 
appearance degenerated rapidly In 1841 his mother, then in 
1 I Tim 111 4 The word is translated ‘gravity’ m the A V 
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her seventieth year, observed that he looked wretched ^with 
his emaciated face, he looked older than the clergyman of 
Holton, who is near my age and with a lined face, only that 
Edward is not bald ’ But this was just after the shock of 
Tract 90 

Long before Pusey began to confess to Keble, he had be- 
come the confessor of others During the second period of 
the Oxford Movement - between 1840 and 1845 ~ the High 
Qiurch party revived the practice of auricular confession - 
that ‘grace’ which he had once supposed to be lost for ever 
An article upon the subject appeared in the British Critic early 
in April 1843. To confess to Dr Pusey became something very 
hke a fashion For the most part his pemtents were women 
‘Flys came to the door’ says Tuckwell with genial cymcism 
‘from which descended ladies, Una-like in wimple and black 
stole, “as one that inly mourned”, obtained their interview 
and went away ’ But men came, as well as women ‘I once 
and once only’ admitted Mark Pattison ‘got so low by foster- 
ing a morbid state of conscience as to go to confession to Dr 
Pusey Years afterwards it came to my knowledge that Pusey 
had told a fact about myself, which he got from me on that 
occasion, to a friend of his, who employed it to annoy me ’ 
The habit of hearing confessions seemed to have a bad effect 
on Dr Pusey The curiosity which he tried to repress in the 
ordinary affairs of life broke out in an almost morbid interest 
in the spiritual ailments of others He would cross-question 
all manner of people about the state of their souls, then inmost 
Wishes, habits, intentions Only the slow, sweet, disarming 
smile, by which the ascetic sternness of his face was surpris- 
ingly relieved, seemed somehow to deprive the questions of 
offensiveness 

Whatever judgement may be passed on the type of religion 
which dictated that crushing discipline, it was at any rate no 
intellectual or aesthetic formula Aestheticism indeed was 
conspicuously absent from his world He had a certain likmg 
for richness in ecclesiastical costume He admitted to Bishop 
Bagot that he thought the ornaments in use in Edward Vi’s 
time were much handsomer than those of his own time, 
‘especially’ he said ‘the Bishop’s is very beautiful.’ Yet such 
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things were to him valuable, not in themselves, but as 
symbols, and he told Russell that he would be sorry to find 
himself in a richer dress until tiie Church were in a happier 
state He was content with the surphce as token of purity, and 
the scaif as emblem of Christ’s yoke Foi the ritualistic pre- 
occupation of some of his followers he had an instinctive con- 
tempt As for intellect, he laboured to place the faith on the 
surest ground of reason he could find, and he employed all the 
resources of his scholarship on the catharsis of Christian tradi- 
tion This was merely the service which his mmd was capable 
of rendering to a faith which he had embraced with his heart 
The same was true of Newman But whereas Newman was 
repeatedly tortured with the thought that in his intellectual 
refinements of doctrine he was losing sight of his first and 
simply felt convictions, Pusey had the power in himself of 
drawing upon his emotions whenever he needed to do so In 
this difference of temperament it is possible to perceive one 
cause of the difference in their two careers Fot Newman the 
struggle between intellect and feeling for priority of place 
necessitated submission to a paramount arbitrator, such as he 
could only discover in the Roman system For Pusey no such 
problem existed 

The emotional nature of his rehgious life is exhibited most 
clearly in the manual of "Private Prayers pubhshed after his 
death, and composed for his own use between 1850 and i860 
It was a book calculated to drive young men, of different 
temperament, into a premature disgust with all rehgion The 
souice of these prayers was a book of German devotions, after 
the Moravian model, by J M Horst, which he translated and 
adapted to the use of the Enghsh Church, in 1845-7, tinder 
the title Paradise of the Christian Soul^ enriched with the Choicest 
Delicts of Varied Piety An imaginative reproduction by the 
devotee of the details of Christ’s passion and agony was the 
basis of this devotional system The phraseology of the title 
curiously resembles the tides of books in that class of hterature 
described in booksellers’ catalogues as facetiae 
As a preacher Pusey exercised an influence second only to 
that of Newman himself. He had no oratorical graces The 
matter of his sermons was dry, stramed, dogmatic, the 
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delivery harsh and unmusical He could never learn to manage 
his voice These defects were outweighed by the intense un- 
compromising earnestness of the preacher, his authoritative 
conviction of the supreme importance of his message And 
they added a particular force to moments when his argument 
became disconcertingly alive a^id probed, with an uncanny 
assurance, into the most sensitive recesses of the listener’s 
conscience Two instances of his power are recorded, one by 
Tom Moziey, the other by his brother James Tom was 
present when Pusey preached in the Cathedral on the text, ‘For 
It is impossible for those who were once enhghtened if 
they shall fall away, to renew them again unto repentance 
Heie is his account of the impression he received ‘Every 
corner of the church was filled One might have heard a pm 
drop, as they say Every word told The keynote was the 
word “irreparable”, pronounced every now and then with 
the force of a judgment. Not a soul could have left that 
church without deep and painful feelings ’ Stunned, as he said, 
for the time, he recovered his critical faculty afterwards ‘The 
word irreparable, with which Pusey every now and then smote 
the listening crowd, as with a scourge, is both the argument 
of the sermon and the reply to it ’ All sin, he thought, is 
obviously irreparable, this is a natural fact, not a revealed 
truth. Pusey, in shoit, had overstated his case But the im- 
pression of awfulness remained 
The other sermon, at which James Moziey was present, 
was the first which Pusey preached after his wife’s death In 
the middle of some quite normal observations on the vanitv 
of human life he touched upon the increase of undergraduate 
luxury And then, suddenly, dropping his voice almost to a 
whisper, amidst a breathless silence, he asked if other mem- 
beis of the Umversity, in a higher station, could not adopt a 
greater simplicity of life. The shaft was aimed - and the aim 
was the more deadly because there was no malice behind it - 
at the Heads of Houses. The effect caused by the sudden drop 
of voice was electrical. But it was not a rhetorical device. 
Pusey had simply ‘meant the undergraduates not to hear, as 
he told Newman with the utmost simplicity after. It was to 
1 Hebrews vi 4-6 
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have been a sort of an aside from the preacher in the pulpit 
to the Vice-Chancellor over the way The Master of Baliiol 
was seen to march out of church afterwards with every air of 
offended dignity The Heads were looking serene and com- 
posed, when, all on a sudden comes this highly practical turn 
to the subject ’ 

Such was Pusey, in the days of his ascendancy, in the late 
thirties, the forties, the early fifues Later, as the tide of 
secular education inundated and transformed Oxford, that 
mysterious empire dwindled, in his own lifetime, into an ail but 
incredible legend 


3 THE FATAL SUMMER 

‘The Long Vacation of 1839 began early There had been 
a great many visitors to Oxford from Easter to Commemora- 
tion; and Dr Pusey and myself had attracted attention, more, 
I think, than in any former year I had put away the con- 
troversy with Rome for more than two years I was return- 
ing, for the Vacation, to the course of reading which I had 
many years before chosen as especially my own I have no 
reason to suppose that the thoughts of Rome came across my 
mind at all About the middle of June I began to study and 
master the history of the Monophysites. I was absorbed in the 
doctrinal question This was from about June 1 3 to August 30. 
It was during the course of this reading that for the first time 
a doubt came upon me of the tenableness of Anglicanism 
A momentary ghmpse of Newman and Keble as they 
appeared to a pair of critical feminine eyes on this very day, 
June 13, 1839, occurs m a letter describing the festivities of 
Commemoration week It was the yeai when Wordsworth and 
Sir John Herschel were given honorary degrees, and Oxford - 
as Newman remembered - was full of visitors The day after 
the ceremony Frank Faber of Magdalen, a friend of the poet’s 
and of Newman’s, gave ‘a grand breakfast party’, to which 
Newman, Keble, and others were invited to meet Wordsworth 
Frank Faber’s brother, Frederic, the future hymn-writer and 
head of the Brompton Oratory, and several ladies were present 
Wordsworth was, of course, the lion of the gathering. The 
1 Apologia^ Part V. 
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eyes of all the female guests were upon him, and thar 
ears strained to catch what little they could hear of his con- 
versation In comparison w’lth him the author of Th Christian 
Year and the editor of Tracts for the Times seemed very un* 
impressive, and the letter-writer dismissed them in a sentence 
* Newman was there and Mr and Mrs John Keble - the latter 
a pretty shewy person - he is a poor-lookmg pmched-up 
person - so is Newman 

These distractions over, Newman settled down to the course 
of readmg he had designed for the months of the summer 
vacation The History of the Anans and the edition of Dionysius 
of Alexandria had hitherto concentrated his attention mainly 
upon that period of early Church history which culminated in 
the first of the Oecumenical Councils - the First Council of 
Nicaea in a d 3 2 5 , at which the Arian heresy was condemned 
His Dionysius was nearly finished He was free to explore the 
later history And as he travelled upwards through the cen- 
turies he found his curiosity fastemng itself upon the fourth 
of the great Councils - the Council of Chalcedon in a d 451 

By his own account of the matter, he httle knew what 
Chalcedon would do to him, and all his letters and memor- 
anda bear his story out Yet it seems strange that he should 
have gone straight to Chalcedon for his vacation reading, 
passing by the Counals of Constantinople and Ephesus It is 
quite clear that this is what he did, for writing to Rogers m 
July he says, ‘now that I am in the Monophysite controversy, 
I dunk I shall read through it, and then back to the Nes- 
torian/ Surely some secret anucipation of what he was going 
to encounter, and a secret desire to encounter it, not allowed 
to rise above the threshold of consciousness, must have 
determmed his choice^ 

The reader who has no knowledge of heresies and councils 
cannot follow the action of Newman’s mind at this decisive 

1 From a family letter m the wnter's possession It is fair to add that 
neither Frank nor Fred Faber would have subscribed to this opinion 
Frank’s account of the party says that Keble was 'very pleasant and full 
of animation* He sat opposite to Wordsworth Newman was at the other 
end of the table But the lady’s description confirms the evidence of other 
contemporaries - namely that, at first sight, Newman’s appearance was 
disappointing. 
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point of his career unless he is willing to accept a little super- 
ficial instruction If he will endure for a few pages I will do my 
best to provide him with the essential facts As we are not 
concerned either to approve or to condemn doctiine, they can 
be very simply set out 

The Arlans had held that the Son was created by the Father, 
from whom he was totally and essentially distinct, and to 
whom he was inferior 1 In condemning this heresy the Council 
of Nicaea (ad. 325) decided that the Son was of the same 
essence as the Father, though a distinct person The Arians 
had not held that the Son, incarnate in the Christ, was an 
ordinary human being In their view he had worn human 
shape, but not possessed a human nature. This view, also, the 
Counal condemned The Son was both God and Man 

Towards the end of the fourth century a new heresy arose. 
How - asked Apoilinaris, the Bishop of Laodicea - could 
Christ be a man, like other men, if he was also God^ Apol- 
Imaris and his followers had no wish to behttle the divinity of 
the Son They tried, therefore, to make the decision of the 
Council of Nicaea more intelligible by explaining that the soul 
of the human Christ was not an ordinary human soul, but the 
divine prmaple, the Logos, the Word Chief amongst those 
who withstood the Apollmarian theory was the Bishop of 
Constantinople, Nestorius At a second Council, held at 
Constantinople in ad 381, the Church decided against the 
Apolhnarians and insisted on the truly human nature of the 
incarnate Son of God 

It was now the turn of Nestorius himself to fall into the pit 
of heresy that he had dug for another The Apollinarians, by 
their denial of ordinary humanity to Christ, had been able to 
exalt Mary with the title ‘Mother of God’. Nestorius con- 
ceived that if Christ was fully Man, as well as fully God, his 
human mother was but the mother of his manhood and there- 
fore not entided to the divine or senu-divine honour which the 
title implied A third Council, held at Ephesus in a d 
431, convicted the Nestorians of heresy and allowed that the 
mother of Jesus was rightly named the mother of God, since 
his human and divine natures were mdivisible. 

1 See also pp 246-7 
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The long chain of daring speculation upon the nature of 
Christ had still other links to unfold Scarcely had Nestorius 
followed the way of Apollinaris when the aged abbot of a 
monastery in Constantinople, named Eutyches, whether pre- 
suming upon the fact that his godson was the favourite eunuch 
of the Emperor Theodosius II and a close friend of Dioscorus, 
the infamous Bishop of Alexandria, or simply trusting to the 
licence of old age, allowed himself, in a denunciation of the 
shattered Nestorians, to assert that the nature of Christ was 
single and divine At once Byzantium was in an uproar The 
Bishop, Flavian, convened a domestic synod Eutyches was 
condemned The Emperor took up his cause and summoned 
a General Council of the Church At this point Leo, Bishop of 
Rome (not yet known to Christendom as the Pope, although 
the title is given to him by Newman and by modern usage), 
entered the arena His primacy was already an accepted fact 
The Council of Constantinople, besides condemning Apoi- 
linaris, had claimed for the See of Byzantium merely the 
second place, after the See of Rome Even this claim was 
denied by Rome for the next eight centuries Both Eutyches 
and the Emperor appealed to Leo, who wrote * somewhat 
sharply to Flavian, the Bishop of Constantinople, for further 
information Receiving Flavian’s report Leo indited an official 
condemnation of Eutyches, promulgating once more the 
doctrine of the Two Natures, adopted at the Council of Con- 
stantinople This document became known as the Tome of St 
Leo He also agreed, though reluctantly, to the holding of a 
General Council 

The Council met at Ephesus It was packed by the sup- 
porters of Eutyches, and dominated by Dioscorus, Bishop of 
Alexandria, who used the occasion to assert the power of his 
own See against the rival Sees of Rome and Byzantium The 
heretic was acquitted Flavian was insulted, with physical 
violence, by Dioscorus, and died of his m)unes The Roman 
delegates, having recorded their disgust with the proceedings, 
hardly escaped with their hves. The Council, though it had 

1 1 quote the phrase from the lucid synopsis of the controversy given 
m Chapter I of the Correspondent of Newman with KeMe and Others^ edited 
at the Birmingham Oratory 
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been convened with the consent of Rome, was never recog- 
nised as authoritative, whether by the Greek or the Roman 
or the Anglican Church It was stigmatised by Leo as a latio- 
ctmum - a mere band of ruffians Rome, then, had attempted 
to impose her authority on the East, and the attempt appeared 
to have failed 

It IS to be noted that none of the defimtions of the faith 
arrived at by these Councils resulted from the initiative of 
Rome They were provoked by controversies arising in the 
Greek-speaking East Rome’s general attitude towards these 
Eastern speculations was unsympathetic Of herself she would 
perhaps have avoided the dangerous task of defining a mystery 
in logical terms The temper of the Roman mind was practical 
In the great days of the Republic and the Empire her men of 
letters had taken their philosophy from Greece The Greek 
language had been to every educated Roman what the French 
language has been to a few educated Enghshmen - the lan- 
guage of a more subtle culture All this was ancient history in 
the time of Leo, Greek had long ceased to be either spoken 
or understood in Rome The controversies of the East were 
Greek controversies, stimulated by the elastic gemus of the 
Greek language for expressing the subtlest forms of thought. 
They could not even be understood in Rome until they had 
been translated into Latin, and in submitting to the hard pre- 
cision of Latin they under-went an mevitable distortion The 
pronouncements of the Roman Bishops had again to be 
translated from Latin into Greek, before the East could under- 
stand them And in the actual discussions at the Councils the 
Roman envoys were commonly reduced to silence by their 
Ignorance of Greek 

The task of maintaining the punty of the faith under such 
conditions was not a simple one, and it was still further com- 
plicated by the interferences of the civil power, that is to say 
of successive By5:antine Emperors - now on the side of 
orthodoxy, now of heresy But the old practical Roman spint 
triumphed over all these obstacles The Bishops of Rome 
knew the art of biding their time, and of using the jealousy 
between Constantinople and Alexandria to increase the tradi- 
tion of their own supremacy 

o A, — 15 
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Leo had not long to wait Theodosius was killed by a fall 
fiom his horse, and the new Emperoi Aiarcian at once le- 
yeised the policy of his predecessor A new Council ~ the 
fouith of the Oecumenical senes - was summoned to meet at 
Chalcedon in a d 451 The Tome of St Leo was lead amidst 
scenes of enthusiasm ^ Peter’ cried the assembled bishops 
'has spoken thiough Leo ’ Dioscorus was deposed fiom the 
See of Alexandria on the giound that he had continued the 
Council of Ephesus 'without the authoiity of the Apostolic 
See’ And though Eutyches was not foimally condemned as a 
heretic, the Council explicitly affirmed the doctiine of Christ’s 
two natures, human and divine, indivisible yet distinct, 
united in one person The Counal very nearly came to wreck 
over the precise wording of the formula in which this doctiine 
was to be expressed A fierce battle laged over a preposition. 
The Christ in one person, all could accept, but was the Christ 
in two natures or of two natures ^ The Greek-speaking bishops 
clung to the preposition 'of’ ^ The Roman delegates insisted 
upon 'in’ The difference, Gibbon dryly observes, is one more 
easily remembered than understood Yet it is not difficult to 
see that the Roman formula minimized the iisk of further 
subtle refinements 'In’ was a definite, unambiguous, woid, 
'of’ or 'out of’ might be twisted to mean anything The 
Emperor came down heavily on the side of Leo, and the 
Greeks surrendered. ‘ 

The Council of Chalcedon finally determined Catholic and 
Greek Orthodox doctrine on the nature of Christ, and the 
doctrine so determined remained the doctrine of the reformed 
Church of England. It is expressed in the Second of her 
Thirty-nine Articles, in the words 'so that two whole and 
perfect Natures, that is to say, the Godhead and Manhood, 
were joined together in one Person, never to be divided, 
whereof is one Christ, very God, and very Man ’ Though it 
would seem that the word 'whereof’ perpetuates the Greek 
rather than the Roman form of the defimtion 
After the Council had dispeised, however, a good deal of 
dissatisfaction with its decrees became evident in the East. 
Subtle as it was, the Greek mind could not easily bung itself 
1 The Greek word is eV, which primarily means ‘out of’. 
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to rest in what seemed to be a self-contradictory statement 
How could the two natures of Christ be thought of as two if 
they were indmsibly joined^ If they were two, then they must 
be ^visible Large masses of the Church adopted the heretical 
position that the two natures had coalesced into one The 
heretics stated their position in a bewildeiing variety of ways 
~ some grouping themselves with Eutyches, the greater part 
following a middle way between Eutyches and Chalcedon - 
but they were all called Monophysites, that is to say, believers 
in the single nature The Monophysites flourished particularly 
in Egypt and in Syria, they broke away from the Church and 
founded communions of their owm, which survive to this 
day in Armenia, Egypt, and Abyssinia 

Such, in bare outline, was the chapter of history into which 
Newman plunged himself in the summer of 1839, and by 
which he was ultimately converted to Rome Two things 
struck him almost at once - ‘the great power of the Pope (as 
great as he claims now almost) and the marvellous interference 
of the civil power, as great almost as in our kings ’ So he 
wrote to Rogers on July 12. At the end of July he talked 
excitedly about these topics to a friend whom he happened 
to meet By the end of August he had finished his reading and 
sat back to consider how it had affected his mind The more 
he reflected, the more he saw in the events of the fifth century 
an allegory for his own times T saw my face in that mirror, 
and I was a Monophysite ’ He did not mean by this vivid 
phrase that he held the Monophysite heresy - he held to the 
Catholic doctrine enshrined in the Anglican Articles He meant 
that he stood in the same relation with Rome as the Mono- 
physites had stood He compared his Vm Media with theirs, 
the Protestants with the Eutychians If they were in heresy and 
schism, so was he ‘ There was an awful similitude, more awful 
because so silent and unimpassioned, between the dead records 
of the past and the feverish chronicle of the present ’ The 
Rome of the fifth century was the Rome of the nineteenth; 
fier inexorable resolution had never wavered, his spirit bowed 
down to It The heretics of the fifth century, ‘shifting, change- 
able, reserved, and deceitful, ever courting civil power, and 
never agreeing together, except by its aid’, were paralleled (in 
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all but the subject-matter of their heresies) by the Protestants 
of the nineteenth, and the civil power, in England no less than 
in Byaantmm, was still engaged in ‘substituting expediency 
for faith’ ‘What was the use of continuing the controversy, 
oi defending my position, if, after all, I was forging arguments 
for Anus or Eutyches and turning devil’s advocate against 
the much-enduimg Athanasius and the majestic Leo^ 
Sooner may my right hand forget her cunmng, and wither 
outright ere I should do aught but fall at their feet in love 
and worship, whose image was continually before my eyes, 
and whose musical words were ever in my eats and on my 
tongue f ’ 

It is plain that the great revolution of his mind was not 
brought about by reason, though he claimed that it had been 
so He wished, he told a Roman Cathohc friend in 1841, ‘to 
go by reason, not by feelmg’ Yet, when he had finally deaded 
that he must leave the Enghsh Church, and tried to put on 
paper a history of the reasonings which had led him to that 
point, he could not do them justice ‘ The process of argument ’ 
he noted ‘is hke a scaffolding taken down when the building 
IS completed ’ He was baffled in the effort of self-explanation 
by the presence in himself of an obscure motive which his 
explanations simply left out Writing in the white heat of 
recollection he succeeded, in the Apologia^ in making the pro- 
cess of his conversion one that every sensitive reader could 
feel, but not in makmg it appear a process of reason For the 
obscure motive becomes partially visible in more than one 
passage of that passionate autobiography He must, he says, 
for years have had an habitual notion, though it was latent 
and had never led him to distrust his convictions, that his 
mind had not found its ultimate test, and that in some sense 
or other he was on a journey He was being impelled on that 
journey by something in himself which would not let him 
stand still And this was not ambition nor a desire for mtel- 
lectual consistency, it was the search for an absolute spiritual 
ruler. In Leo’s voice he first recognised the veritable accents 
of power, severe, uncompromising, peremptory 

The first thought which struck him, as he contemplated 
the shaking edifice of his own Vta Msdza^ was that he might 
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escape his difficulties by leaving Oxford ‘You see/ he wrote 
to Rogers on September 15 ‘if things were to come to the 
woistj I should turn Brother of Charity in London - an objects 
which, quite independently of any such peiplexities, is grow- 
ing on me ’ The letter, as printed, does not say what the ‘per- 
plexities ’ were, It IS a reasonable guess that they related to his 
new suspicion that the Enghsh Church was in a state of 
schism A week later he wrote again to Rogers to say that 
he had just had ‘ the first real hit from Romanism ’ A fiiend of 
his (Robert Williams) passing through Oxford showed him 
an article by Wiseman in the Dublin 'Review The article com- 
paied the Chuich of England to the Donatists, a powerful 
section of the Catholic Church in Roman Africa, who seceded 
from Rome eaily in the fourth century - ‘a memorable schism * 
m Gibbon’s words ‘which afflicted the provinces of Africa 
above three hundred years, and was extingmshed only with 
Christiamty itself’ The article, coming on top of the mis- 
givings excited in him by the Monophysite history, was like 
a dose on top of an alterative and gave him a stomach-ache 
(These are his own metaphors ) The coinadence was in itself 
enough to alarm him Then there was the strange parallehsm 
of time - just over three hundred years had passed since 
England had broken with Rome In the Apologia Newman 
declared that when he read the article he ‘did not see much 
in It ’ His letters prove that, on the contrary, he saw a great 
deal in It ‘I seriously think this a most uncomfortable article 
on every account’ he told Rogers in September, and to Bow- 
den (wintering abroad after the first onset of the illness which 
was to kill him before Newman reached his goal) he described 
It, in November, as ‘the best thing Dr Wiseman has put out 
Little did the well-intentioned Mr Williams, a strong 
opponent of Roman pretensions, realise what he was doing 
when he put the Dublin B^eview into Newman’s hands And 
what can have been in his mind when he drew Newman’s 
particular attention to the majestic phrase of St Augustme, 
quoted in Wiseman’s article - securus judicat orbis terrarum^ It 
IS an almost untranslatable sentence, perhaps it may be para- 
phrased ‘the judgment of the whole world cannot be shaken.’ 
The words rang in Newman’s ears They made mincemeat 
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(it seemed to him) of his appeal to Antiquity Augustine had 
applied them to the Donatists, Newman drew out their emg- 
matic meaning, and applying it to the Church of England 
perceived that she was condemned, just as the Donatists were 
condemned, by ‘the deliberate judgment, in which the whole 
Church at length rests and acquiesces’, and in which it has 
‘an infallible prescription and a final sentence against such 
portions of it as protest and secede ’ The Via Media^ already 
shaken by Chalcedon, crumbled into dust beneath his feet 
Such were the two powerful blows which drove him out of 
his course And surely it is clear that their power lay in their 
effect, not upon his reason, but upon his emotional imagina- 
tion It IS not easy to reconale this with the statement in the 
Apologia^ conveyed in the following words ‘The question of 
the position of the Pope did not come into my thoughts at 
all, nor did it, I think I may say, to the end. I doubt whether 
I ever distinctly held any of his powers to be jure divino^ while 
I was in the Anglican Church, - not that I saw any difficulty 
in the doctrine, not that together with the history of St Leo 
the idea of his infaUibility did not cross my mind, for it 
did, - but after all, in my view the controversy did not turn 
upon It, It turned upon the Faith and the Church This was 
my issue of the controversy from the beginning to the end 
There was a contrariety of claims between the Roman and 
the Anglican rehgions, and the history of my conversion is 
simply the process of working it out to a solution ’ And, in an 
illustration which he used more than once, he compared the 
Anglican conception of a detached and objective Truth to a 
Calvary, exhibiting Christ alone on the Cross; while he 
likened the Roman vision of Truth to the Child in the arms 
of a Madonna ^ lying hid in the bosom of the Church as if 
one with her, clinging to and (as it were) lost in her embrace’ 
But note how the analysis of a rational controversy ends in 
a highly emotional picture For this helps to explain how 
Newman was able, at one and the same time, to do full justice 
to the emotional processes of his conversion and yet to de- 
scribe It as though It had been the solution of a logical prob- 
lem His intellect justified him, but it took its direction from 
feeling, and it expressed its conclusions in a simile. 
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A week or two later, walking in the New Forest with Henry 
Wilbeiforce, he unbuidened his whole mind A vista, he said, 
had been opened befoie him, and he could not see to the end 
of It Perhaps it v/ould all come right when he got back to his 
looms and could think it out quietly But if it did not, what 
could there be for him to do but go over to Rome^ Horror- 
struck, Henry exclaimed that he would rather see his fiiend 
dead To which Newman rephed - instinctively clinging still 
to the curious idea that going over to Rome would be com- 
mitting a deadly sin - that he had seriously thought of asking 
his friends to pray, ‘if ever the time should come when he was 
in serious danger’, that he might be taken away before he 
could commit himself Long and painful silences punctuated 
the conversation It was clear to Henry that the infection was 
mortal, though he did not realize that it was contagious. 
And every now and then as his mind rested on one or other 
aspect of the terrible, but at the same time exhilarating, crisis 
so suddenly reached in his hfe, Newman would break the 
silence with some characteristic reflection He must produce a 
satisfactory answer to Dr Wiseman, or the young hotheads, 
like Ward, would be streaming over to Rome (Ward, he had 
said prophetically to Rogers, would not let him go to sleep 
on Wiseman’s article ) Again, he said that he could promise 
one thing - he would never take such a step, unless Pusey 
and Keble agreed that he must. And then, again, with a 
swift change of sentiment, ‘I wonder whether such a step 
would be justifiable if a hundred of us saw it to be then duty 
to take It with me ’ 


4 TRACT 90 

Looking back on these events Newman, perhaps, under- 
estimated the length of time during which the impression they 
made lasted in his mind It was natural that he should do so, 
for he lay under the imputation of dishonesty, of having been 
from at least 1835 a ‘ concealed Romanist ’ Nor was the charge 
an easy one to parry Parry it he did, with a controversial 
sloll which silenced his calummators in pubhc, if not in private. 
But there was enough of truth in it to induce him, all un- 
consciously, to limit the devastating effect of Chalcedon and 
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Augustine to an impossibly narrow space. ‘'The heavens had 
opened and closed again The thought for the moment had 
been, ‘"The Chuich of Rome will be found light after all”, 
and then it had vanished My old convictions remained as 
before ’ But, as he himself wrote in the preceding sentence, 
*he who has seen a ghost, cannot be as if he had never seen it ’ 

He returned to Oxford to find the Romamstic tide setting 
in with an embarrassing fervour During his absence Jack 
Morris, an intimate friend of Frederic Fabei, had taken the 
pulpit at St Mary’s ‘What does he do’ complained Newman 
to Bowden ‘on St Michael’s day but preach a sermon, not 
simply on angels, but on his one subject, foi which he has a 
monomania, of fasting , nay, and say that it was a good thing, 
whereas angels feasted on festivals, to make the brute creation 
fast on fast days so I am told May he {sahns ossibus sms) have 
a fasting horse the next time he goes steeple-chasing ’ Not 
content with this, Morris had delivered another sermon 
abusing everyone who did not hold the Roman doctrine of 
the Mass He was had up before the Vice-Chancellor, formally 
admonished, and reported to the Bishop Newman disowned 
him, but he observed that the Vice-Chancellor's family no 
longer came to his services 

Then his curate at Littlemore, John Bloxam of Magdalen, 
a man old enough to know better, was reported to have 
attended a Roman service durmg the vacation, in the private 
chapel at Alton Towers (Lord Shrewsbury’s seat), and to have 
bowed his head at the Elevation of the Host Interrogated, 
Bloxam explained that he had indeed gone into the gallery of 
the chapel every day, and had there sard Morning and Even- 
ing Prayer by himself But he had stayed on, kneeling at his 
private devotions, during the Roman services which followed 
Newman felt obliged to tell the Bishop what had happened 
A long and distressing correspondence ensued, in which the 
Bishop made it clear that he thought the Vicar to blame for 
not discouraging such deplorable indiscretions on the part of 
his young men Bloxam was reduced to a state of collapse, 
and resigned his curacy soon afterwards 

Newman’s mind during 1840 was in a state of division 
against itself. He was beaten - not by argument, but by his 
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own sunender to a vision ~ and yet he would not admit it 
His only way of dealing with the situation was to throw him- 
self more violently than ever into controversy with the 
Romanists When a Roman Cathohc priest named Spencer 
came to Oxford in January, Newman categorically refused to 
meet him at dinner, but at last Palmer persuaded him to give 
Mr Spencer an interview H wish these R C priests had not 
so smooth a manner,’ he protested to Bowden ‘it puts me out ’ 
To quiet his own uneasiness he wrote to Mr Spencer and told 
him that the voice was Jacob’s voice, but the hands were the 
hands of Esau In the British Critic of January he published 
a reply to Dr Wiseman which quietened his uneasiness for a 
time Towards the end of the year he attacked the Roman 
Chuich in the same paper with concentrated bitterness ‘We 
see Its agents,’ he said, ‘smihng and nodding and ducking to 
attract attention, as gipseys make up to truant boys, holding 
out tales for the nursery, and pretty pictures, and gilt ginger- 
bread, and physic concealed in )am, and sugar-plums for 
good children. We Enghshmen hke manliness, openness, 
consistency, tiuth ’ The voice might have been Kingsley’s 
Nevertheless he took up with Pusey the suggestion which 
Mr Spencer had called to make The idea was that Christians 
everywhere should offer up simultaneous prayer once a week 
for the restoration of umty to the Church After a great deal 
of discussion it was resolved to ask for episcopal sanction 
The Bishop of Oxford, approached by Pusey, took refuge (as 
usual) with the Archbishop The Archbishop’s reply indicated 
a certain scepticism about the efficacy of prayer for an un- 
attainable object, and though he did not defimtely say so 
his language suggested that the kind of umty desired by Dr 
Pusey and his friends was not the kind of umty desired at 
Lambeth Howevei, Newman drew up a form of prayers 
which was used in private by many of the Tractarians 
In March he left Oriel for a time, ignoring his friends’ 
protests, and went to hve at Littlemore The immediate 
reason was that Bloxam had been called away by his father’s 
illness But the change of scene and occupation reheved New- 
man’s mind from the weight which lay upon it He spent his 
time teaching in the school and catechizing the children. It 
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became the fashion in Osfoid to walk ovei to Littlemoie and 
watch the great man at his catechising, "done with such 
spirit, and the children so up to it, answering with the greatest 
alacrity^ So much did he enjoy this novel duty that an old 
idea of coming to hve permanently at Littlemore revived in 
his mmd Ought he in that event to resign his Fellowships 
Perhaps he could retain it if he took theological pupils into 
his house, which might then be regarded as a sort of Hall 
depending on Oriel Perhaps, too, there would be a movement 
in favour of monastic estabhshments , his house might be then 
"obhged to follow the fashion, and conform to a rule of disci- 
pline’ He put in this somewhat disingenuous way to Rogers, 
what he had broached a few days earlier in a more direct way 
to Pusey He had, in fact, conceived a definite plan "of building 
a monastic house in the place and coming to live in it myself’ 
He would still continue to preach at St Mary’s Pusey, though 
in natural sympathy with the scheme, advised caution It 
would not do for Newman to cut himself off from Oxford 
What about his Tuesday evenings^ What about the Provost- 
ship of Oriel, if Flawkins should be promoted^ Would it not 
be wiser to name the house after an Enghsh rather than a 
Roman Saint (St Gregory had been suggested)^ And would 
It not be better to begin very modestly, with a srnall house - 
just two rooms for himself, and accommodation ‘fox three or 
four friends^ 

On this more modest scale the thing was done In May he 
and a group of friends bought nine acres , and Newman wrote 
to Tom Mozley (who was something of an amateur architect) 
for hints about building The land was to be planted with 
larches and firs, and the nucleus of the intended monastery 
was a range of stables at the corner of two lanes This was 
converted into a group of cells connected by a sort of cloister, 
with a kitchen and a si2:able library It was not either beautiful 
or impressive. Mo2ley thought it depressing, and others 
called it barnlike But Newman loved it By November the 
planting was done and looked "very nice’, and his own two 
rooms were nearly ready for his occupation In the following 
March he was evidently hvmg there, for a letter to Bowden 
on March 1841, is dated from Littlemore, 
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As the notion of a qiiasi-monastic life on the edge of Oxford 
took hold of his mind, he began to considei if he should not 
resign St Mary’s At last he wrote to ask Keble’s advice. 
Was he not using St Mary’s for a purpose which did not 
properly belong to it ~ neglecting his parishioners in order to 
influence the University^ Then his preaching was not accept- 
able to the authorities, noi was it (he must confess) ^calculated 
to defend that system of rehgion which has been received for 
300 yeais, and of which the Heads of Houses are the legiti- 
mate maintainers in this place ’ The Heads were right, his 
influence was undermining things established ‘Ought one’ 
he asked, antiapatmg the charge which Kingsley was to 
bring against him, ‘ to be disgusting the minds of young men 
with the received lehgion, m the exercise of a sacred office, 
yet without a commission, and against the wish of their guides 
and governors^’ Worse, he knew that he was disposing these 
young men towards Rome And indeed he was far from sure 
that he was not in danger himself 

Keble thought that, if he resigned St Mary’s, people would 
think he was repenting of the movement altogether The 
argument was thin, but it served its purpose Newman de- 
cided to retain his hving After all, the Enghsh Church might 
be able to stand a yet greater infusion of Catholic truth And 
at least he was championing rehgion against the great evil of 
the day - namely, rationalism 

Foi the rest, the year 1840 went quietly by It was the calm 
before the storm !l^ght views and piactices, he reported to 
Bowden, were spreading strangely ‘Yet I am not the 
less anxious on that account Anghcanism has never yet been 
put to the test whether it will bear life, it may break to 
pieces in the rush and transport of existence, and die of 
joy’ 

February 21, 1841, was Newman’s fortieth birthday ‘Inever 
had such dreary thoughts ’ he said to his sister Six days later 
appeared the famous Tract 90, entitled, Kemarks on Certain 
Passages in the Thirty-mne Articles The world knew at once 
that Its unnamed author was Newman 

The object of the Tract was ‘merely to show that, while 
our Prayer Book is aclmowledged on all hands to be of 
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Catholic origin, our Articles also, the offspring of an un- 
cathohc age, are, through God’s good providence, to say the 
least, not uncatholic, and may be subscribed by those who 
aim at being Catholic m heart and doctiine ’ Thus the Intro- 
duction, while the Conclusion pointed out with serious irony 
that, while the Articles were certainly intended to exclude a 
Catholic interpretation, equally certainly the intention had 
miscariied And, this being so. Catholics were not merely at 
liberty but obhged to interpret the Articles in a Catholic sense. 
This conclusion was arrived at by a detailed and extremely 
ingenious examination of many of the Articles, word by 
word and sentence by sentence A single example will indicate 
the general method Article XXI declares that General Coun- 
als may err, and have sometimes erred Certainly, agrees 
Newman, unless it is promised by God that they shall not err, 
as in the case of the Oecumenical Councils And a highly 
subtle metaphysical argument applied to Article XXVIII 
demonstrated diat Transubstantiation, as therein condemned, 
was not the same thing as the doctrine ‘ of a real super-local 
presence in the Holy Sacrament’ 

The sensation wluch the Tract produced in Oxford was 
enormous and all but instantaneous A week of deceptive 
silence, and the storm broke The whole body of Protestant 
opinion was roused, much as a portion of it was roused in a 
far less consciously rehgious age by the Revised Prayer Book 
of 1927, That Book, it is true, had other, and not less danger- 
ous enemies, but the prejudices of 1841 uncovered their heads 
again in 1927. The whirlpool of Tractarianism had drawn 
many different sorts of men into its vortex - men of subtle 
intelligence, warm imagination, devotional temperament, to- 
gether with some whose quahties would have to be described 
in less complimentary terms But it had not caught hold of 
the typical Englishman, still less had it converted the Heads 
of Houses The latter, and the mass of tough ordinary folk, 
of whom they were the sharpened and pohshed exemplars, 
had watched the whole course of the movement with 
growing antipathy and mistrust. They had sard - going 
by one of those short cuts to wisdom so unjustly closed 
to clevexei men ‘This means Rome,’ They knew very 
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well that if they once embarked upon the sea of dia- 
lectic they would be lost, and they had no intention what 
ever of being lost They waited for the inevitable demarche^ 
and, when it came, they pounced instantly on the unwary 
skirmisher 

Historians of the Movement have laid much stress on the 
fact that Newmamwas condemned without being heard in his 
self-defence It is a waste of breath The Tractarians had not 
shown themselves anxious to let Dr Hampden defend him- 
self, they were now hoist with their own petard Certainly 
the Heads of Houses behaved clumsily and stupidly But can 
anyone seriously maintain that, if Newman had been formally 
tried for heresy, the verdict of his judges would have been 
more favourable to him^ 

The same historians have shown, out of Newman’s own 
mouth, how unexceptionable his motives were He had been 
urged to keep his young men straight The great difficulty was 
that of subscription to the Articles It was therefore his simple 
duty to remove that difficulty if he could This was all very 
well No doubt this was a motive But was it the only motive, 
was It even the real motive^ Was not the Tract written, actu- 
ally, for the sake of the ‘hazardous experiment - hke proving 
cannon’ of trying how much the English Church would 
bear^ Only a few weeks before the Tract was published he 
was pressing this notion on Keble, and insisting that ‘as to 
the result, viz whether this process will not approximate the 
whole Enghsh Church, as a body, to Rome, that is nothing to 
us ’ In truth he wrote with a divided mind - half hoping that 
the Church would tolerate the ‘large infusion of Cathohc 
truth’, half hoping that she would refuse it Either way the 
air would be cleared 

And what, moreover, did he precisely mean by ‘Catholic’ 
truth ^ He no longer knew In the confident days of the Via 
Media he meant by it the doctrine of the early Umversal 
Church, before the schism of East and West and the growth 
of Roman error But already he had begun to see that the 
appeal to Antiquity was a doubtful criterion In what sense 
were the Councils of Nicaea, Constantinople, Ephesus, and 
Chalcedon true Councils, in which the Council of Trent 
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(ad 1545-63) was not a true Council aiso^i His idea of 
Catholic truth was now hardly to be distinguished ftom the 
pure Roman doctrine defined at Trent So far had he moved 
from Huriell Froude’s prejudice against the ‘wretched Triden- 
tines’ The Tract, therefoie, while it distmguished ‘Cathohc’ 
from ‘Romish’ doctrine, distinguished also ‘Romish’ from 
‘Tridentine’ doctrine The latter could not have been con- 
demned by the Articles, because the Articles were drawn up 
before the decrees of the Council were ratified (1564) and 
published 2 A man might consequently accept the Roman 
Catholic faith as defined by those decrees, wlule he repudi- 
ated the popular doctrines stigmatized as Romish fay the re- 
formers, and this was practically Newman’s own position 
First on the warpath was the implacable Golightly A 
meeting of Fellows and Tutors, galvanized by him into 
activity, resolved on a letter of protest to the editor of the 
Tracts Tait, the future Archbishop, drafted it, and was one 
of the four signatories, whose names were carefully chosen for 
tactical reasons This was the famous Letter of the Four 
Tutors It complained that the Tract opened the door to ‘the 
most plainly erroneous doctrines and practices of the Church 
of Rome’, and invited the anonymous author to come out into 
the open. It bore the date of Monday, March 8, and printed 
copies were being circulated in Oxford next day. Simultane- 
ously Palmer, who had been cool towards Newman ever since 
the pubhcation of Fioude’s Re/^am^ wrote in the warmest 
terms to thank him for this ‘ most valuable ’ of all the Tracts, and 
did his best to counteract the swelling chorus of mdignation 
Gohghtly contmued his subterranean campaign He called 


1 The wording of this question is taken from the draft of a letter dated 
in 1844, Correspondence with Keble^ p 22 But it is clear from the letter that 
the question had been in his mind for a ‘very long’ tune 

2 The argument is dubious Cranmer’s 42 Articles, published by the 
King’s authority in 1 5 5 3, were never submitted to Convocation or Parlia- 
ment The first Latin draft of the 39 Articles, prepared by Archbishop 
Parker’s Committee, was before Convocation in 1562 The final draft, in 
Latin and English, was not passed by Convocation and Paihament until 
15 71 - eight years after the Council of Trent had ended. Subscription was 
made obligatory, by statute, upon Candidates for ordination m the same 
year 
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on the Vice-Chancellor and peisuaded him to submit the 
Tract to the meeting of the Hebdomadal Boaid (1 e the Heads 
of Houses) on Wednesday, March 10 The Heads wej.e too 
angry to formulate any coheient lesolution, and adjourned 
to Friday, when they decided, by a majority of nineteen to 
two, to censure the Tract, and appointed a sub-committee to 
draft the notice of censure during the week-end They met 
again on Monday Meanwhile Pusey had pointed out to the 
Piovost of Oriel that it would be wiser to wait until Newman 
had published an explanation, upon which he was hard at 
work, Hawkins saw the force of this, and proposed delay 
But the infuriated Heads would not listen to him And on 
Tuesday mormng the notice, declaring the prinaples of Tract 
90 to be incompatible with the University Statutes, was pub- 
lished Next day Newman pubhshed his defence in the form 
of an open letter to Dr Jelf 

A judicial blunder, without doubt Yet would the ultimate 
course of events have been any different if the Heads had 
waited for Newsman’s defence^ Pusey believed so, and 
lamented ever after But then Pusey, up to the very last 
moment, remained blind to the irresistible change which was 
taking place in Newman’s religious opinions 

The blow fell somewhat heavily upon Newman himself 
The change in his views had not yet fully and consaously 
worked itself out He was still too closely bound to the Church 
to leave her, still unable to stomach what seemed to h im the 
vulgar phenomena of popular Romanism The claims of all 
those who looked to him as their teacher were a further brake 
upon his movements He bowed his head to the storm, 
determined to reef his sail and go softly and humbly In this 
spirit he wrote to the Vice-Chancellor acknowledging that he 
was the author of the Tract, sa3ung that his opimons had not 
been shaken by the censure, but confessing that everything 
he attempted might be done in a better spirit In the same 
spirit he came to a concordat with the Bishop of Oxford Tract 
90 was not to be suppressed, no further Tracts were to be 
pubhshed; and Newman was to write a pubhc letter to the 
Bishop, acknowledging the Bishop’s disapproval of Tract 90. 
He professed himself satisfied with this bargain Tract 90 still 
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existed, and had not even been fotmally condemned by 
ecclesiastical authority Perhaps the infusion of Catholic truth 
would be tolerated by the Church, after all His friends ob- 
served that he had recovered his spirits, and so indeed he pro- 
tested himself People would soon see that the Tractatians 
were "ducks in a pond, knocked ovex but not knocked out’ 


5 RETREAT 

And now a new champion appeared in the hsts This was 
William Ward, a young Fellow and Lecturer of Balliol A 
stout, lively, brilhant young man, not yet thirty, with an in- 
satiable appetite for theological argument and a dehght in 
extreme conclusions, Ward was the enfant terrible of Newman’s 
spiritual family He was also one of Dr Arnold’s failures Not 
that he was a Rugby boy On the contrary, he was educated 
at Winchester But he was intimate at Oxford as an under- 
graduate with several Rugbeians, and he was drawn into the 
circle of admiring young men which revolved about the 
Doctor ‘Drawn’ is perhaps the wrong word It would be 
truer to say that he burst into it When doubt began to assail 
him he dashed down to Rugby and sat up argmng in the Head- 
master’s study fat into the night The next day Dr Arnold kept 
his bed in a state of complete exhaustion, while Ward returned 
unappeased to Oxford, to transfer his allegiance to Newman 
Soon after this he preached for Newman at Littlemore, his 
seimon was one of Arnold’s sermons, ingemously perverted 
by cunmng additions and alterations, which it pleased him to 
think would have driven Arnold mad, if he could have heard 
them After the service he walked back to BaUiol with Jowett 
in the highest spirits, singmg songs from the operas the whole 
way at the top of his fine voice. 

This was the man who now plunged into the controversy 
over Tract 90 with two pamphlets in its defence. The defence 
was not of the sort which could smooth troubled waters The 
Church of England, he said, was decayed and degraded, he 
spoke of the darkness of Protestant error, he used the language 
of respect towards Rome; he avowed that the natural meamng 
of the Articles, where it was plainly Evangehcal, presented no 
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Stumbling-block to him since he subscribed to them himself 
‘'in a non-natural sense* This was too much for his Balhol 
colleagues, who obhged him to resign his lectureships. Ward, 
nothing abashed, and still remaining on the best of terms with 
the members of the Balhol common room, turned his atten- 
tion to the Brittsh CrtUc Tom Modey had taken over the 
editorship from Newman Under his easy-going rule the 
pages of that hitherto decorous review began to be mono- 
polized by Ward and his equally extreme friend Oakeley. The 
blood of the moderates ran cold in their vems Even Newman 
shuddered, and Mrs Thomas Mozley’s health became seri- 
ously affected 

It was all very uncomfortable for Newman He had made 
up his mind to *he low and say nothing* He was quite certain 
this was the right course But it was not in Ward’s nature to 
lie low, and the worst of it was that Newman could not 
honestly say that Ward was wrong, only that he was impru- 
dent Nor would Ward ever leave him alone His skin was as 
thick as Newman’s was thin He plagued his leader, much as 
he had plagued Dr Arnold, with the difference that Newman 
was moving in the same direction as himself - only not qmte 
so fast Events, too, would not leave Newman alone He tried 
to settle quietly down to the works of Athanasius But peace 
was impossible The Bishops began to move against him and 
his friends In July Winchester refused, in the most pointed 
manner, to admit Keble’s curate to priest’s orders In Septem- 
ber Gloucester and Bristol denounced Tract 90 in his charge 
In October the appalling news reached Newman that the 
Archbishop and the Government had fallen in with M Bun- 
sen’s long-cherished scheme of an Anglo-Prussian Bishopric 
in Jerusalem The official leaders of the Catholic Church in 
England holding hands with Lutheran heretics and admitting 
them, without formal renunciation of then errors, to her 
communion! This act it was which brought him 'on to the 
beginning of the end’ Simultaneously came the affair of the 
Poetry Professorship Keble’s second term had expired Isaac 
Wilhams was proposed as his successor At first no opposition 
was expected Then, because Wilhams was a Tractarian, an- 
other candidate appeared on the scene The election was 
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fought as though it were a rehgious issue, passions runamg 
at their highest, and ended in another Tractarian defeat In 
the midst of it Oxford resounded with the news that Mr Sib- 
thorpe of Magdalen had been to Oscott and come away a 
Roman Catholic True, Mr Sibthorpe -was soon disillusioned 
and was to be seen dining at Magdalen and turning up the 
whites of his eyes as though nothing whatevei had happened. 
But he was followed by a colleague - Mr Seager - the gentle- 
man whose embroidered scarf had so much upset the Bishop, 
and Mr Seager did not return 

The coup de grace came with the Bishop of Oxford’s charge 
in May 1 842 Many other Bishops had followed the example of 
Winchester, of Gloucester and Bristol The Bishop of London 
was reported to have said at ‘a dinner-table full of young 
clergymen’ that no power on earth would induce him to 
ordain any person holding the opinions expressed in Tract 90 
And now Newman’s own Bishop declared ex cathedra that 
'although the licence of Calvimstic interpreters had often 
gone beyond what was attempted in the Ninetieth Tract he 
could not reconale himself to a system of interpretation which 
was so subtle that by it the Articles might be made to mean 
anything 01 nothing ’ The Bishop had borrowed this un- 
fortunate phrase from his chaplain, who never afterwards 
forgave himself for it 

The Oxford charge was succeeded by others of a more vio- 
lent nature Everywhere, it seemed, the rulers of the Church 
were doing their best to deny the Movement which put their 
oiSce so high The strain on Newman’s and Pusey’s nerves 
showed Itself (at least this is the most charitable interpreta- 
tion) in fantastic comments upon the deaths of two particu- 
larly hostile Bishops. When Shuttleworth of Chichester died at 
the beginning of 1842, before dehvering his charge, Newman 
wrote to Pusey that it was a solemn, sobering event. 'I don’t 
think anything has happened in my time which has so struck 
me ’ And when in August Dickinson of Meath died, on the 
very day on which he was to have dehvered a charge against 
the Tracts, Pusey agreed with Newman that it was 'awfully 
strange how two of these Charges were thus withheld It 
looks like “Thus far shalt thou go.’” If God had killed a few 
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more Bishops, would Newman have been saved for the Church 
of England^ 

Death, however, stayed his hand amongst the Bishops and 
did not visit the enemies of Cathohc truth in Oxford. The 
counter-revolution was having things all its own way The 
Provost of Oriel was refusing testimonials to young men of his 
college, candidates for Holy Orders, who were known sym- 
pathizers with the Romanizing party High Churchmen stood 
no chance of obtaining Fellowships Colleges changed their 
dinnei-hour on Sundays to prevent undergraduates from 
attending the sermon at St Mary’s Espionage, agents pro- 
vocateurs^ ruthless interrogations - all the symptoms of political 
terrorization, so painfully familiar to readers of modern 
newspapers ~ were appearing on the small ecclesiastical stage 
of Oxford in the early forties The Party was on the run The 
whole academical pack snapped and snarled at their heels 

From this miserable scene, which he described afterwards 
m his novel Loss and Gam^ Newman (in February 1842) with- 
drew permanently to his embryo monastery at Littlemore He 
was on his deathbed, as a member of the Anghcan Church 
But he had scarcely yet admitted this fact to his conscious 
mind He thought of the retirement to Littlemore in terms of 
the Duke of Wellington’s despatches Littlemore was his 
Torres Vedras Had he hved a century later, Galhpoli might 
have provided him with a truer analogy 

For the effect of all these external blows had been supple- 
mented by an internal hemorrhage Interrupted as his readings 
in Athanasius had been, the same spectre, which had thrilled 
him so exquisitely in the history of the Monophysite con- 
troversy, had arisen during the previous summer, even more 
hornfic, out of the vasty deeps of Ariamsm. How could he 
have been so blind in those far-off days, when The History of 
the Artans provided him with the foundations of his Via 
Media'^ For now that he went back over the old familiar 
ground he ^saw clearly that in the history of Ariamsm, the 
pure Arians were the Protestants, the semi-Arians were the 
Anglicans, and that Rome now was what it was then The 
truth lay, not with the Vm Medza^ but in what was called the 
extreme party”.’ Athanasius had reopened the breach in his 
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system made by Leo The sea was pouring in over the fertile 
levels so painfully reclaimed from Antiquity The struggle to 
repair the damage seemed hopeless Storms and darkness 
increased the difficulty of the task, which he must, moieover, 
accomplish alone 

He did what he could, not by attempting to fill in the 
breach, but by contracting his defences The improvised 
theory, which took the place of the Via Med/a, was delivered 
in four sermons at St Mary’s in December 1841 It was based 
upon a comparison between the Church of England and the 
Ten Tribes of Israel Just as Israel rebelled against the House 
of David and fell into schism and worse than schism, so had 
England rebelled against the Catholic Church and fallen into 
schism But just as the Divine Mercy was not withdrawn from 
the Ten Tribes, so it had not been withdrawn from the 
Church of England The Church had her divines and her 
saints, even as Israel had the prophets Elijah and Elisha The 
prophets had not demanded that Israel, as the price of salva- 
tion, should be reconaled with Judah No more, then, was it 
to be demanded of the Church of England that she should 
submit to Rome She had the Apostohc Succession, she held 
the Apostolic Creed, she had the ‘note of holiness of life’ 

For the time being Newman was extremely pleased with 
this ingemous improvisation Strongly as he was drawn to 
Rome - he was freely admitting as much now to his friends - 
the fear of idolatry held him back His new theory enabled 
him to say that it was his duty to remam an Anglican, that 
he was ‘content to be with Moses in the desert, or with Ehjah 
excommunicated from the Temple’ Nevertheless the ‘fright- 
ful suspicion’ was now constantly present to his mind that he 
might perhaps break down in the event. He said so, at the 
beginning of 1842, to Robert Wilberforce, now Archdeacon 
of the East Riding Wilberforce was never ‘so shocked by 
any commumcation’ and began to regret that he had ever 
taken up with so uncertam a study as theology 

The new theory, as preached at St Mary’s, and the retire- 
ment to Litdemore set the tongues of all the scandalmongers 
waggmg. It was said that Newman and his intimates were 
already Roman Cathohcs, that they had been given a special 
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dispensation by the Pope to remain in the Church of England, 
so as the better to disrupt it. It was said that the Littlemore 
estabhshment was a monastery under Roman disaphne News- 
paper pubhcity threw its distorting beams upon the dingy 
row of converted loose boxes, and revealed dormitory cells, 
chapel, refectory, and cloisters advancing to Gothic perfection 
Undergraduates and even Doctors of Divimty spied into the 
interior, while Heads of Houses walked their horses sus- 
piciously round about The Warden of Wadham knocked at 
the door and asked to see the monastery ‘We have no 
monasteries here’ replied Newman and slammed the door in 
his visitor’s face What then was he doing at Littlemore^ 
Partly, he went up there in order to say his prayers as he 
thought they ought to be said It was impossible to do so at 
Oriel, where the sound of his voice, as he wrestled with his 
Maker far into the night, was plainly to be heard in the street 
Partly he went there to be alone with his own thoughts But 
the newspapers were nearer the truth than he would allow 
He went there in order to practise, with his friends, a rule of 
hfe and a system of devotions framed on the Roman 
model 

A time-table, dated 1842, shows how the day was spent 1 
He rose before five, and said Matins and Lauds from five to 
half past six Breakfast followed, then Prime, then a period of 
study, with Tierce At ten he went to morning players in the 
Anglican church Three hours of study followed, with Sext - 
there was no mid-day meal Between two and three there was 
an hour of recreation, before afternoon prayers in the church 
More recreation, another spell of study, with None Then 
supper at six, lasting half an hour, and followed by an hour of 
recreation. Two hours of study ended with Vespers and 
Comphne From a quarter past ten to five was allotted to 
‘sleep, etc.’ The twenty-four hours were divided by this pro- 
gramme as follows Devotions 4J, study 9, meals i, recrea- 
tion 2|, sleep 6| No talking was allowed except between two 
and half past seven 

Mark Pattison has preserved for us in his Memoirs his diary 
of a ten days’ visit to Littlemore in 1843 It opens and closes 
1 Correspondence of Nejvman mtb Kehle^ p« 295. 
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With entrieSs which show more vividly than pages of descrip- 
tion how Newman held the younger generation in thrall, even 
when his star was dipping to the horizon Pattison was a 
man of thirty, and his Tractarianism was only an interlude 
between the crude Evangelicalism of his youth and the 
learned polished Agnosticism of his old age Already he had 
begun to despise the mental calibre of the young apostles 
But this was the manner of his diary 'Newman kinder, but 
not perfectly so Vespers at eight Compline at mne How 
low, mean, selfish, my mind has been to-day, all my good 
seeds vamshed, grovelling, sensual, animahsh, I am not 
indeed worthy to come under this roof.’ Again 'How un- 
comfortable have I made myself all this evening by a childish 
fancy that once got into my head - 1 could not get out of it - 
a weak jealousy of N ’s good opinion Oh, my God ^ take from 
me this petty pride . ’And finally 'On a review of the whole 
time I am thankful for much, much happiness I felt lifted 
more into the world of the spirit than ever before, thought 
I had more faith, but how much evil was mixed up with this 
in my heart, thought so much of little mortifications, yet 
talked as if they were famihar to me, felt so anxious for N.’s 
good opinion, and suffered my mind to wander miserably in 
prayers ’ 

6. THE PENULTIMATE STAGE 


In February 1845 a paper called the Conservative Journal, under 
the heading Oxford and Rome, published an anonymous 
Retraction of Anti-Catbokc Statements, That the writer was New- 
man was evident to everybody Why then had he withheld his 
name^ And what was the reason for the retractation^ His sister 
wrote discreetly wondermg about the history of this rather 
mysterious document, which was making a great hub-bub 
in the world He answered that it was making very httle talk 
in Oxford. There had been letters passing between himself 
and Pusey on the subject of this recantation All he had done, 
he insisted, was to unsay his abuse of Rome , he had not said a 
word on doctrinal matters* But though Pusey had been un- 
easy about Tract 90 - defending it rather from love of its 
author than because fie approved its matter, and though he 
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was piTzzled and unhappy about the recantation ~ which 
looked unmistakably hke the prelude to something worse, 
still he could not think anything wrong which Newman 
thought it right to do He saw his friend in a halo of martyr- 
dom H had infimtely rather than the whole world’ he wrote 
^have ail the judgments, haish speeches, mistrust which have 
fallen upon you, only that I am not fit for them ’ 

Pusey’s suppressed wish was very quickly granted On 
May 14 he pleached in the Cathedral, before the University, 
a sermon upon the Holy Eucharist, in the course of which he 
used a number of expressions, borrowed from or modelled 
upon the language of the Fathers, which were supposed by 
many of his hearers to imply a belief in Transubstantiation 
and other heretical doctrines He spoke for example of touch- 
ing with the lips Christ’s cleansing Blood, and his language 
appeared to suggest that the Sacrament was a perpetual 
repetition of the sacrifice of Christ upon the Cross A day or 
two later the Vice-Chancellor, moved thereto by the Margaret 
Professor, sent for the sermon Pusey, characteristically, 
asked for a delay of two or three days, in order to add refer- 
ences, It disturbed him to think that his judges might, through 
sheer ignorance, ‘condemn c g St Cyril of Alexandria, when 
they thought they were only condemning me ’ 

Meanwhile the Vice-Chancellor selected six Doctors to sit 
in judgement upon the sermon, when it should reach him 
These included Dr Fausset the Margaret Professor (delator 
of the sermon) and the Provost of Oriel All six were hostile to 
‘Puseyism’, not excepting Jelf, who consented to serve on the 
Board in spite of the fact that he was Pusey’s oldest friend. 
Jelf seems to have honestly hoped that he might succeed in 
acting as a brake upon the violence of his colleagues The 
hope was not realised If the condemnations of Hampden 
and Newman had been open to formal criticism, the pro- 
ceedings of the SIX Doctors and of the Vice-Chancellor him- 
self broke every canon of justice and common sense First 
they Condemned the sermon without allowing Pusey to appear 
in person to defend it Next they attempted to make bm 
recant, under threat of suspension if he did not, having first 
obtained from bm a promise of absolute secrecy with regard 
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to these negotiations Pusey was foolish enough to give this 
promisej and was thus entiiely cut off from his friends The 
recantation was to consist in putting his signatuie to a docu- 
ment prepared by his judges Two such documents were pre- 
pared, but after Pusey had pointed out the theological diffi- 
culties which they involved, the six Doctors - alarmed at the 
prospect of being diawn into a discussion beyond their 
abihties -■ abandoned this couise of action and advised the 
Vice-Chancellor to suspend Dr Pusey fiom preaching within 
the Umversity for a period of two years The decree of sus- 
pension was sent to him privately and not published When, 
by Pusey’s dignified protest, it became known that he had 
been suspended without a heaiing, the Provost of Oiiel tried 
to suggest that he had, in effect, been given a hearing in the 
course of the secret negotiations Indeed he actually accused 
Pusey of dishonesty because he had, in pursuit of his promise, 
said nothing whatever about them. Dr Hawkins’s long 
struggle with the monster to which his own college had given 
birth had made him none too scrupulous about his weapons 
To suspend Pusey was a very different thing from censuring 
Tract 90. Not only did Pusey succeed in having the last word 
in a further Protest to the Vice-Chancellor The sympathies 
of many who were not Puseyites at all were entirely with 
him Moreover, everybody asked on what grounds he had 
been suspended What was the heretical doctrine he had been 
found guilty of expressmg^ Moderate men, independent of 
party, hke Frank Faber of Magdalen, protested ‘that the 
silence of the gentlemen who exammed the sermon is very 
perplexing to us who may have to preach at some time or 
other before the Umversity.’ But the oracles of orthodoxy 
were dumb The Vice-Chancellor took refuge in a silence, 
which (he asserted) was prescribed to him by the silence of 
the Umversity Statutes on the point which Mr Faber (and 
many others) had raised When a body of distinguished 
Oxomans, mcluding Mr Gladstone and Mr Justice Coleridge, 
addressed a letter to the Vice-Chancellor, protesting that 
‘when a sermon is adjudged unsound, the pomts in which its 
unsoundness consists should be distmctly stated’, Dr Wynter 
refused to receive it and admomshed the signatories ‘to have 
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a more careful regard to the oaths by which they bound 
themselves upon admission to their respective degrees " This 
exhibition of academic folly exposed the Vice-Chancellor 
naked to the storm The newspapers commented happily on 
the spectacle of an Oxford Doctor rebuking a Judge of the 
High Court for not observing an oath. Even the Provost of 
Oriel turned and rent him The affair ended in public merri- 
ment, a comfortable martyrdom for Pusey, and a general con- 
viction that the government of the University of Oxford 
needed oveihauhng Earnest admirers mourned for Pusey - 
poor Mrs Hook, the wife of the Vicar of Leeds, was found by 
her husband crying over his Protest But there was no neces- 
sity for tears. A little unjust persecution was exactly what the 
cause most needed 

Newman, from Littlemore, watched his friend’s ordeal 
with sympathy and gave him some excellent practical advice 
But a tone of detachment crept into his letters He was 
wresthng with a problem of his own - whether the time had 
not come to resign his office as Vicar of St Mary’s It was to 
Keble, and not to Pusey, that he turned for advice ‘ To whom ’ 
he said pathetically ‘would Hurrell go, or wish me to go but 
to you^’ The summer was filled with this long and painful 
correspondence ^ It began, on May 4, with Newman’s ‘ shock- 
ing’ avowal (it was his own epithet) that he considered the 
Roman Cathohc Communion the Church of the Apostles, 
England to be in schism, and ‘that what grace is amongst us 
(which, through God’s mercy, is not httle) is extraoidinary, 
and from the overflowings of His Dispensation ’ Keble must 
have foreseen what was coming But this direct confirmation 
of his worst fears was almost more than he could bear. He 
blamed himself bitterly for havmg engaged in these high 
matters with so httle knowledge and preparation He felt that 
the responsibility for his ‘dearest Newman’s ’ unsettlement lay 
ultimately with himself Gone, utterly, was the old unaffected 
joyous exuberance belonging to those glad days ‘when master 
was the greatest boy of them all ’ Gone all the gay classical 
quips and humorous rusticities The Keble of 1843 was a 

1 Published for the first time in full in the Correspondence of Nen^man with 
Keble and Others 
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depressed, almost a broken man, pitifally anxious to be of 
service to his brilliant pupil, pitifuil}^ shrinking from the 
now inevitable blow 

At the beginning of September Newman had still not finally 
made up his mind about St Maiy’s But he was finding it 
moie and moie difficult to hold his young men back One 
impetuous member of the Littlemore community had )usl 
broken his promise to Newman of remaining quiet for three 
years and was being received into the Roman Commumon 
This seems to have been the conclusive factor A suspicion of 
what was coming was abroad ‘No Newman yesterday’ wrote 
Frank Faber in a letter dated October 2 ‘After the prayers 
I had the wickedness to go to the south door to listen if it 
was the silver voice Tones anything but silvery fell on my 
tympanum, but I knew them to be Marriott’s and so I went 
in being sure of a good sermon ’ On the 7th Newman wrote 
to the Bishop of Oxford for permission to resign St Mary’s 
It was necessary for the formal act of resignation to be per- 
formed before a notary at Doctor’s Commons After a sleep- 
less night he took the train to London - it is the first mention 
of the railway in his history - on the i8th, returning on the 
same day On the 24th he preached for the last time at St 
Mary’s, and on the next day at Littlemore he p3 cached ‘No 
604, my last sermon ’.1 A few days later, at St Mary’s, he took 
his final farewell of hrs imnistry rn the Enghsh Church by 
celebrating the Holy Commumon, together with Pusey 
‘ Some who were present in the gloom of that early October 
mormng’ ~ so Dr Liddon described the scene - ‘felt that they 
were assisting at the funeral of a religious effort which had 
failed’ 

There could be no doubt now of what was coming There 
was, indeed, no real doubt in Newman’s own mind. He was 
not yet prepared to make the definite move He made others 
wait, if he could, and waited himself, in a state which he called 
mdtfferentmy for a sign or a call from above The conviction 
must be allowed time to prove itself beyond all possibility of 
doubt The emotional ties to the past must be allowed time to 
dissolve There were moments when he spoke and wrote as 
1 Quoted on p. 327. 
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if he were not yet certain But what could be more definite 
than his language to Manning, at this time Archdeacon of 
Chichester, when Manning wrote to ask why he had resigned 
St Mary’s^ ' Because’ he said ‘I think the Church of Rome the 
Catholic Church, and ours not a part of the Cathohc Church, 
because not in communion with Rome, and I felt I could not 
honestly be a teacher in it any longer/ This was in October 
1843 And in November 1844 he assured Keble Tor three full 
years I have been in a state of unbroken certainty ’ He put 
himself entirely on the ground of intellectual certainty Never- 
theless he continued for some time to draw a distincuon be- 
tween the belief that Rome was the one true Church, and the 
corollary (obvious as it would seem to most people) that 
he ought to join her All his feehngs and wishes, he told 
Jemima, were against change He was setting his face 
absolutely towards the wilderness He was giving up 
friends, popularity, income All this was true, so far as he 
could judge of himself But the wilderness has its own secret 
fascination* 

Manning communicated Newman’s answers to his letters to 
Mr Gladstone. H stagger to and fro’ wrote the President of 
the Board of Trade ‘hke a drunken man, and am at my wit’s 
end ’ His first thought was that Newman must have been 
playing a double part As the correspondence continued he 
began, as he thought, to realize the state of Newman’s mind 
and to hope that his secession might be prevented The hope 
was inspired by the phrasing of a letter written to Manning 
on Christmas Eve, m which Newman spoke of remaining 
‘where I am as long as I can ’ Every effort, Gladstone insisted, 
must be made to bind Newman to the Church by ‘cords of 
silk’ The Bishops must be persuaded to moderate their 
language Newman must be warned ‘of the immense conse- 
quences that may hang upon his movements ’ A httle flattery 
- m Gladstonian language ‘every manifestation of sympathy 
and confidence in him, as a man’ - might have a useful effect 
But the time for cords of silk was over 
The correspondence with Keble and Jemima went on 
Letters rained upon Litdemore - letters of abuse, of earnest 
argument, of passionate pleading, of request for spiritual 
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counsel, letters from strangers, from old schoolfellows, from 
former pupils, from friends and enemies and perplexed clergy- 
men, They were all answered, at patient length The hfe of the 
little community was of the plainest and most rigorous 
description. It astonished the Itahan priest who stayed there 
in 1845 ‘A Capuchin monastery’ he said ‘would appear a 
great palace when compared with Littlemore ’ Round New- 
man were a handful of devotees - St John, Dalgairns, Bowles, 
Stanton, others, like Albany Christie, came and went They 
were not men of the cahbre of his old friends ‘It was a general 
wonder’ according to Mark Pattison ‘how Newman himself 
could be content with’ their society But it was the only kind 
of soaety tolerable to his inflamed sensibihties When he went 
down into Oriel he felt himself to be an uneasy rmnant^ the 
Fellows, the young men, even the college servants eyed him 
curiously, the very stones had an unwelcoming look. Dis- 
cussion had become a mere weariness The rational conflict, 
such as It had been, was nearly over He could ptovide all the 
intellectual conversation which Littlemore needed, when he 
took his disaples out walking, going so fast that they could 
scarcely keep up with him, and talking with his old fascination 
on every subject, except the one which was m all their minds 
In his own study, when he was not answering letters, he was 
at work on an annotated translation of Athanasius, which was 
‘very trying’ but hardly an exerase for the higher powers of 
his mind The other hterary work on which he was engaged, 
as editor of a series of L,tve5 of the Enghsh Saints^ was not, in 
spite of his anger with Kingsley for deridmg it, an undertaking 
governed by very high critical standards For the rest he 
entered cheerfully enough into the simple httle jokes of his 
rather insipid household, writing for example to St John (who 
was away on a visit to Norwood) that the absent brother’s 
favourite tin canister was in danger and that Bowles had 
robbed his mother’s garden of all her bulbs Trivialities of this 
sort were a rehef from the intensity of his prayers and the 
exhausting mechanical labour of translation and lettei- 
writing. 

There was only one friend now to whom he talked without 
reserve, and this was the latest of them all. Ambrose St John 
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was a fair-haired young curate, with a passion for mountain- 
eering, inclined towards Transubstantiation and the Invoca- 
tion of Saints, very earnest, very unselfish, very much in need 
of a hero to worship, neithei deeply read nor originally gifted, 
but sufficiently intelhgent and educated to fill the role of a 
useful listener He paid a short visit to Littlemore in June 
1843 The two men were instantly attracted to each othei 
St John refused the offer of a curacy in order to return to 
Littlemore at the end of July From that time to his death in 
1875 he was scarcely ever parted from Newman It was to him 
that Newman dedicated the Apologia in words of almost 
passionate tenderness ‘And to you espeaally, deat Ambrose 
St John, whom God gave me, when He took every one else 
away, who are the link between my old life and my new, who 
have now for twenty-one years been so devoted to me, so 
patient, so zealous, so tender, who have let me lean so hard 
upon you, who have watched me so narrowly, who have 
never thought of yourself, if I was in question And in you I 
gather up and bear in memory those familiar affectionate 
companions and counsellors, who in Oxford were given to 
me, one after another, to be my daily solace and rehef . 
And when, eleven years later, this companion too was taken 
from him, the old man, now seventy-four, threw himself 
upon the bed where St John’s body lay, and remained there 
all the night in a passion of overwhelming grief 

In this new friendship, closer and more intimate and lasting 
than any other, Newman found the support he needed for his 
adventure into the unknown He could look nowhere else 
Bowden was dying, Hurreil Froude was dead, Rogers had 
written sadly to say that their intimacy was ended, Henry 
Wilberforce was hanging back, Pusey was only not divided 
from him because he was unable to follow the workings of 
Newman’s mind, Keble was a broken reed , Ward and Oakeley 
and Frederic Faber, in their various ways, an exasperation, 
rather than a comfort Even if any of these had been keeping 
exact step with him, none of them could give the smgle and 
entire devotion which St John humbly offered him* And even 
if they had offered it, he could not have taken it From this 
young ingenuous adorer, so plainly sent to him by God, he 
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could accept what it distressed him to observe in men whom 
he regarded as his equals or his superiors When Judge 
Coleiidge proposed a private address to Newman, assuring 
him of ‘gratitude, veneration and love’ and Keble told him of 
It, he was deeply shocked ‘Such words as veneration, love, 
etc , I really could not bear I am not used to them I have 
never heard them I really could not bear them ’ No doubt 
he could not have borne such words even from St John, but 
he lived on the reality 

In the uncritical society of Littlemore Newman’s puerile 
love of supernatural and miraculous stories revived um 
checked Mark Pattison observed this ‘lurking fondness for 
the miraculous ’ during his stay His diary recorded some speci- 
mens of the talk at dinner - how St Macarius stood upright 
in his cell for a week without eating anything, but chewed a 
palm-leaf out of humility, how St Goderick stood all night 
in the river up to his neck, and fioaen, how a blasphemer 
in a Leicestershire pubhe-house uttered the common oath. 
Strike me blind ^ and was on the instant taken at his word by 
a flash of hghtning, but became a Cistercian and recovered his 
sight on first receiving the sacrament It is fair to add that 
stories of this kind were current elsewhere than at Littlemore 
Pusey, writing to Newman in July 1844, related with gloomy 
rehsh how a poor wretched woman who had taken the wafer 
into her mouth without the intention of swallowing it was 
suddenly seized by a devil, and declared that her soul was lost 
- ‘a most dreadful instance of what you allude to in a ser- 
mon, God’s awful avengmg of the profanation of the Holy 
Eucharist ’ Readers of Loss and Gam will remember how the 
hero, visited by an unctuous dissenting mimster and at a loss 
how to get rid of him, seized a crucifix and drove him, 
slobbering with terror, down the staircase into the street 
The weaker elements in Newman’s mind were coming to 
the surface The old ideal of grave stability had gone, a new 
ideal of emotional surrender was replacing it. The quahty of 
his thought entered upon a period of decline It had always 
been exercised, unhappily for the world, in an unnaturally 
limited field Tasked, now, to learn the shape of their new 
obedience, his powers lost their elasticity, ‘What I wrote as a 
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Protestant" he lamented on the threshold of his sixtieth year 
'had far greater power, force, meaning, success, than my 
Catholic works, and this troubles me a gieat deal " Not until 
the long and painful lesson had been mastered, did his genius 
flower again, in the Idea of a Umversttj^ the Apologia^ the 
Grammar of Assent 

There was no failure in his powers as a letter-writei But 
the egotistical tendency always present in his character in- 
creased, in propoition as the desiie of seif-sutrender incieased, 
and began to distort his whole vision, until everything that 
happened seemed to have happened for his own spiritual 
good God, he felt sure, as he explained in a very long letter 
to Keble, 'repeatedly and variously chastised me and at last 
to win me from the world He took from me a dear sister ’ 
And then, when he was in Sicily, 'it seemed as if someone- 
were batthng to destroy me, and the idea has long been in my 
mind, though I cannot say when it came on, that my enemy 
was then attempting to destroy me ’ He was saved for some 
great work To these and similar ideas he recurred again and 
again, until it became as clear to his mind as a mathematical 
conclusion, that he had all along been led towards Rome and 
that the great work, for which he had been saved, was not 
the Movement which had so tragically (he said, latei, absurdly) 
failed, but the conversion of England to Roman Catholicism 

And so he began to prepare Keble and Pusey and the sister 
with whom he was most in sympathy for what was commg. 
It was hard to convince Pusey Words had to be picked for 
their effect 'And now my deat Pusey," he concluded a series 
of letters m August 1844 'do take in the whole of the case, 
nor shut your eyes, as you so kindly do continually " The blow 
fell on Pusey with far greater force than his own suspension 
or the loss of his httle daughter, Lucy, a few months earher. 
'I do not shut my eyes now" he answered, with a pathetically 
unusual directness, feel everything I do is hollow, and 
dread its cracking I seem as if the waters weie gathered 
on heaps on either side, yet trust that we are Israel, not 
Pharaoh’s army, and so that they will not faU." A few days 
later Bowden died, and Pusey knew a flicker of hope, New- 
man could not see his oldest friend die m such calm confidence 
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of salvation, still less could he see Bowden’s childien ‘finding 
quite a solace of then pain in the Daily Prayet’, without 
feeling that the Church of England must, after all, have some- 
thing to be said foi her still He was a little thrown back 
Over Bowden’s coffin he ‘sobbed bitterly, to think that he 
left me still daik as to what the way of truth was.’ But to St 
John he put the Church no higher than ‘a soxt of Zoar, a place 
of refuge and temporary rest because of the steepness of the 
way’ It was not long befoie he was piepaied to resume the 
ascent 

There was still one ludicrous incident to be played out 
before the curtain fell The 'British Critic had come to an end 
in the autumn of 1843, and the teeming brain of Ward found 
Itself without an organ of expression His ideas piled them- 
selves up into a book - a reply to an attack made by Palmer 
upon the British Critic as Ward and Oakeley had remade it 
nearer to their hearts’ desire - projected as a pamphlet, but 
issuing in a volume of 600 pages, called The Ideal of a Christian 
Church considered m Comparison with Existing Practice Ward, in 
this work, was not content with maintaining that the English 
Church failed to exhibit the true notes of a Church, or that 
the Roman Church, on the other hand, exhibited them all 
He rejoiced to find ‘the whole cycle of Roman doctrine gradu- 
ally possessing numbeis of English Chuichmen’ And he 
exulted in the thought that, while he had plainly declaied that 
in subscribing the Articles he renounced no Roman doctrine, 
he had not been visited with any ecclesiastical lebuke 

Such a challenge could scarcely be ignored But the retalia- 
tion was conceived with a humourless rancour, which would 
have made the proceedings into a pure farce if it had not been 
for the fact that Newman and Tract 90 were dragged in 
Even so, the episode of Ward’s Ideal is one of the comic events 
which reheve tragic histones ‘The mischief-makers’ Dean 
Church relates ‘were at work, flitting about the offiaal 
lodgings at Wadham and Oriel ’ Conspicuous among them 
was, no doubt, the busy figure of Golightly, in whose mind 
the task of annihilating Newmamsm had become so much of 
an obsession, that he trembled to walk the streets at night, 
lest he might fall into a Tractaiian ambush It was proposed, 
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not only to censuie the Ideal^ and to degrade Ward to the status 
of an undergraduate, but also to censure the principles of 
Tract 90, by a formal act of Convocation The Heads of 
Houses were dehghted with the idea But Church himself was 
one of the Proctors He has given, in his Oxfotd Movement^ an 
account of the proceedings in Convocation on February 1 3, 

1 844, which It would be an impertinence to paraphrase The 
Ideal was condemned by a majority of 777 to 386, Ward’s 
degradation to undergraduate status was caiiied by a majority 
of 5 69 to 5 1 1 , but the motion to censure Tract 90 was vetoed 
by the Proctors Five days earher, Frederic Rogers had pub- 
lished a passionate defence of the man with whom he was no 
longer on terms of intimacy The charge of dishonesty, he 
said, was plainly insinuated by the proposed resolution Those 
who had been honoured by Mr Newman’s friendship must 
say what they felt about such a charge But it was not easy 
to find words to say it ‘When they see the person whom they 
have been accustomed to revere as few men are revered, whose 
labours, whose greatness, whose tenderness, whose singleness 
and hohness of purpose, they have been permitted to know 
intimately . called again to account for a matter now long 
ago accounted for it does become very difficult to speak 
without sullying what it is a kmd of pleasure to feel is ks cause 
by using hard words, or betraying it by not using them.’ 
The motion, said Dean Church, ‘was the last act of a long and 
dehberately pursued course of conduct, and if it was the last. 
It was because it was the upshot and climax, and neither the 
University nor anyone else would endure that it should go on 
any longer’ The proposal was abandoned, and was not 
revived when the new Proctors took office 

Ten years later Parliament descended upon the Umversity, 
and took away from the Heads of Houses the oligarchic power 
they had so foohshly misused. But Parhament also took away 
not long afterwards from the Church of England the exclusive 
control she had hitherto exercised over the Umversity. The 
ultimate victory did not he with the party, of which Dean 
Church became not the least distinguished spokesman 

As the Vice-Chancellor left the Sheldonian he was met with 
hisses and a volley of snowballs The rotund Ward, hurrying 

O.A. — 14 
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out With ins papeis, fell spiawlmg in the snoWj, amid a storm 
of cheers and laughter from the excited crowd A crueller note 
sounded in the laughter with which, a few da^rs later, Oxford 
greeted the news that Ward, the upholder of clerical cehbacy, 
was engaged to be maiiied Hysteria was in the air 


7 FINALE 

The stress of the long inner struggle - not less exhausting 
because it was largely subconscious, the endless lettcr-v/riting, 
the arduous devotions and meditations , the mean Littlemore 
diet, the fastings, the lack of sleep, all these causes combined 
to weaken Newman's physical health When his favourite 
physician. Dr Babington, saw him at the end of Lent in 1 844 
he was alarmed by his patient's 'shrunk and debilitated' 
appearance In September he received a report from Newman 
which revived his anxiety, and he spoke out sharply 'It is 
impossible to avoid the suspicion that, partly by overwork, 
and partly by deficient nutriment, you are rendering yourself 
unfit for exertion ' In November Newman went to take Bab- 
ington’s advice 'for my drowsmess and unsteadiness of hand- 
writing' The doctor advised tonics But tonics had a ^ay of 
throwing too much blood to his head A certain relaxation of 
the rehgious discipline seems to have followed. But the lost 
vigour did not retuim 'My days' he lamented 'are gone hke 
a shadow, and I am withered like grass ’ At the age of forty- 
four, in what should have been the prime of his hfe, he wrote 
and thought of himself as already an old man 
After the letters to Keble, the correspondence between 
Newman and his favourite sister Jemima throws the fullest 
hght upon his state of mind In some ways the letters to 
Jemima reveal more than the letters to Keble They show the 
barrier of reserve between brothei and sister, which hid his . 
own longing for sympathy and her longing to give it, broken 
down at last This new intimacy dated from a letter from 
Jemima in November 1844 "which she confessed how 
miserable she had been made by some expression of her 
brother's, implying a lack of sympathy and understanding on 
her part 'You must know, dear John, that your slightest 
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act or feeling awakens my interest and anxiety I could 
wiite no letters and ask no questions, and dreaded to be spoken 
to by anybody I saw I am afraid I shall not at all have 
succeeded in justifying myself, because I know reserve and all 
feelings and habits connected with it are a great fault with me ^ 

Her bi other answered with a burst of painful confidences 
H have gone thiough a great deal of pain, and have been very 
much cut up The one predominant distress upon me has been 
this unsettlement of mind I am causing This is a thing that 
has haunted me day by day And for days I have had a literal 
pain in and about my heart, which I suppose at any moment 
I could bung on again The translation of St Athanasius is, I 
am glad to say, just coming to an end, and I shall (so be it) 
relax I suppose I need it This has been a very trying year ’ 
He went on to say that his joimng the Roman Church was 
only a question of time ‘And now what a deal I have said 
about myself I wonder how many Fs are in this letter . I am 
tired and out of spirits ’ 

A httle later he gave hei one of the reasons which delayed 
him from taking the final step ‘It is the fear that there is some 
secret undetected fault which is the cause of my behef which 
keeps me where I am, waiting ’ He had not discovered it, he 
said naively, nor had Keble, to whom he had submitted a 
record, kept for the purpose, of his most intimate thoughts ^ 
‘Now, my dear Jemima,’ he continued after an anxious dis- 
cussion of his own position, as one who was no longer in 
Ignorance of the truth, ‘I am sure you will feel that I am not 
arguing, but I wish you to understand where I stand, and what 
I feel - for my own comfort I have never wished there should 
be any reserve between us - it is most repugnant to my 
nature to conceal things it will be a great comfort to me 
if you will let me be open with you, and to tell you what the 
state of my mind is Indeed, there can be no exercise of love 
between persons without this openness ’ 

About this time he put aside all other work to write the 
Essay on the Development of Doctnne And as he wrote it, ‘while 
his eyes were yet dim, and his breast laden, and he could but 

1 It is greatly to be wished that this journal, if it exists, and others like 
It, should be given to the world 
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employ Reason in the things of Faith’, it became clear to his 
mind that he must wait no longer The book cost him in- 
credible pains Every page of it was rewritten and rewritten 
again, while he stood at his high desk for hours, and whole 
days, at a time The disciples watched him growing paler and 
thinner, till it seemed to their worshipping gaze that the sun- 
shine was breaking through the almost transparent face It 
was a great task that he was engaged upon - nothing less than 
that of justifying Roman "corruptions’ as legitimate develop- 
ments of primitive doctrine With magmficent ihetoric he 
turned the very calummes which men brought against Rome 
into jewels in her crown The historic past became the historic 
present Argument passed into poetry, reason into faith 

In July 1845 Jemima came to pay a last visit to Littlemore, 
lodgmg in the village for a fortmght, and walking daily with 
her brother She found him looking "just the same’, but per- 
haps It needed the eye of faith to observe the sun shimng 
through the wasted face There was no longer any secret 
about what was coming Down in Oxford Pusey knew it and 
brought himself to beheve that Newman’s case was "a special 
dispensation’ - for some pecuhar purpose of the Almighty’s 
which he was not very well able to define. At Hursley Keble 
waited anxiously by his wife’s sick-bed In London Mr Glad- 
stone gloomily reckoned up the terrifying consequences. 
Golightly rubbed his hands, Wiseman, too, but for a Afferent 
motive All over England - incredible as it now seems - there 
was a kind of thunderous hush. "The first drops of the storm 
began to fall ’ St John and Dalgairns, of the Littlemore com- 
mumty, went first Others were going in other parts of the 
country On October 3 Newman wrote to the Provost of 
Oriel to resign his Fellowship, and on the 6th the Provost 
rephed, accepting the resignation, and expressing the most 
earnest hope that whatever Newman did he might "still at 
least be saved from some of the worst errors of the Church 
of Rome, such as praying to human Mediators or falling 
down before images ’ 

The central figure m this piotracted last act of the drama 
was not uplifted by any sense of dehverance from tus weight 
of nuseiy. A htde before the end he walked back from Oxford 
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to Littlemore with Albany Christie, He could not speak Not 
a word was uttered the whole way He clung to his com- 
panion’s hand, like a man suffering in extremest agony, carry- 
ing It to his face and wetting it with his tears 

In the afternoon of October 8 Dalgairns prepared to leave 
Littlemore in order to meet the Passionist Father Dominic in 
Oxford Father Domimc was to stay the night at Littlemoie 
As Dalgairns was talang his stick, Newman approached him 
and said, in a low voice ‘When you see your fiiend will you 
tell him that I wish him to receive me into the Church of 
Christ^ ’ The coach was late in aj riving It was not until eleven 
o’clock that Father Dominic reached Littlemore in pouring 
rain Newman had spent the interval writing to his friends As 
the priest sat down by the fire to dry his clothes, Newman 
entered the room, fell on his knees, and begged to be received 
into the Church He made his general confession that night 
After It was over, he was so exhausted that he could not walk. 
St John and' another disciple took him by the arms and helped 
him, stumbhng and half fainting, to his bed 
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Fame (Newman’s essay on), 51-2 
Fasting, 51, 205, 207, 209, 216, 222, 
289, 354 *- 5 . 363 > 37<S,4i 8 
Fasting, ]^sey’s tract on (No 18), 

334-5 


Fausset, Dr (Margaret Professor), 
567, 407 

Fear, the basis of Evangehcalism, 
85, 86, the basis of Newman’s 
creed, 86, 170-2, 177, 185 
Fellowships at Oxford, 5 3-4 
Fenelon (^elimaque), 118 
Fmal perseverance (doctrine of), 
32-4 

Flavian (Bishop of Constantinople), 
384 

Fossils (Keble on), 56 
Four Tutors, Letter of the, 398 
Fourdrimer, Flenry, 23 
Fourdrinier, Jemima (Newman’s 
mother) See under Newman, 
Mrs 

Francesco (Sicihan servant), 278, 
282 

Frascati, 292 
Freethinkers, 345 
French Revolution, the, 1 8 
French Revolution, the second, 240 
French Kevolution, Reflections on the 
(Burke), 18 

Froude, Richard Hurrell, 42-3 
(Newman’s alter ego), 47, 51, 
56, 94, 95, 99, 103, 204, ^05 
(‘his one good deed’), 123, 
165, 175, 190-8 (character and 
youth), 199-203 (relations 
with Williams and Keble), 
203-10 (Journal), 211-17 
(‘Corydon’), 218, 227, 237 (in- 
timacy with Newman), 220, 
227-8, 235, 236, 237-9, 241, 
242, 244, 245 (influence on 
Newman),247-8 (illness), 249- 
251 (/^/),255,256, 257-8 (‘fond 
adoring gaze’), 262-93 passm, 
299, 3^6, 330, 333, 346 (Anne 
Mozley’s description), 353 
(death), 357, 361-2, 409, 413 
Froude, James Anthony (1818-94), 
20 (Newman and Julius 
Caesar), 25 (id), 86 (The 0 x~ 
ford Counter 'Ref ormatiod), 96 
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Fronde, James Anthony - contd 
(on Keble), 98 (on The 
Christian Yearly 184, 187-8, 
194, 202, 358 
Froude, Mary, 47 
Froude, Robert (Archdeacon ol 
Totnes), 194, 248, 250, 258, 
262, 271, 273, 275, 278, 282, 
286, 293 

Froude, Mis Robert, 194, 196--7, 
204 

Froude, William, 56, 191. 

Furse (description of Newman), 46 

Gaggera, Rivei, 279 
Gaisfoid, Dean, 57, 113, 523 
Gaudy (Trinity, 1819), 65-6 
Genius loct^ 290 

Gennaro (Newman’s Sicilian ser- 
vant), 300, 308-12, 313, 315 
Gentlemen Commoners, 55, 106, 
163, 182, 296-7, 299 
George IV, 242 

George of Cumbeiland, Prince, 
114, 140, 160 

German, 136-7 (critics and apolo- 
gists), 1 41-2 (Protestantism), 
231 (/<:/), 233-6 (rationalism), 

Giarre, 301 

Gibbon, Edward (1737-94), 17-19 
(compared with Newman), 63, 
64, 66, 156, 389 
Giberne, Fanny and Maria, 181 
Gibraltar, 265-6, 268 
Gladstone, W E , 162, 2444 (Irish 
disestablishment), 244 n (atti- 
tude to Irish Church Bill), 344, 
352 (apology to Hampden), 
408, 41 1, 420 

Qlohe, The, 276 (Newman's letter 
to, 1862), 377 
Godwin, William, 31,37 
Golightly, Rev C P , 175, 547, 
370-2, 373, 398-9, 416, 420 
Gottingen, %Z4, 137-8, 156 
Grammar of Asmt (Newman), 41 5 


Graves (on the Pentateuch), 126 
Gray (Ekgj)^ 202 

Greek and Latin (effect upon theo- 
logical controversy), 385 
Greek Litei atuie (cf modern views), 
213 

Gregory VII (Pope), 61 
GienfeU, Mr, 96-7 
Grey, Loid, 242, 284, ^43 
Gurwood {Despatches of the Duke of 
Wellington), 268 
Gutch, John, 149 
Guy Mannering (Newman reads), 30 


Hadleigh (Suffolk), 330 
Flalifax, Lord, 288 
Hall (College), 55, 60, 106 (New- 
man in), no (Whately in), 575 
(Pusey’s refusal to dine in) 
Ham, 24, 25, 26, 35, 272, 296 
Hamilton, Hans (Newman’s 
‘gicatest school friend ’), 29 
Hampden, Dr (Principal of St Mary 
Flail), 54 (Bampton Lectures), 
97, 1 1 3, 1 16, 1 17 (Bampton 
Lectures), 355-40, 343 » 34^' 
352» 355> 397>407 
Harnett (Mrs Tom Mozley, New- 
man’s sister), 20, 21, 30, 71, 
106, 115, 120, I2T, 141, 134, 
156, 158, 166, 167, 168, 169, 
172, 173, 174, 181, 190, 232, 
235, 234, 233, 236, 248, 249, 
262, 272, 285, 288, 294, 303, 
553>354 

Harborough, Bail of (Pusey’s 
giandfathei), 129 

Harrison, Rev B (Student of 
Christ Church), 336 
Hawkins, Provost Edvaid, 73, 79, 
III (Vicar of St Mary’s), 116, 
140, 150, 151, 156, 160, 161, 
164, 179, i8i, 182, 183, 229- 
2JI, 236, 297, 335. 336, 345, 
J94. 399. 408 
Headxngton, 3 8, 149 
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Heads of Houses, 59, 344, 551, 380, 

395»396» 397» 399^405, 4^7 
Health pf the Mind^ The (Rees), 36 « 
Heaven and Hell (Swedenborg), 169 
Hebdomadal Board, 350, 399 
Herbert, Edward (Pusey’s friend), 
134 

Herbert, Lady Emily, 1 34 
Heresy, proposed Court of, 343 
Hermes^ S S , 26 1-7 5 
Herschel, Sir John, 381 
High, low, and bioad Chuich, 90-2 
and passtm 
Highwood, 174, 176 
Holland, Henry Scott (1847-1918), 
24^46 

Holy Commumon, 53 (‘once a 
term’), 66, 92 (and Roman 
Mass), 162 (‘compulsorj^’) 
Holy Trinity (doctrine of the), 33, 
71 (Newman’s perplexities re- 
solved by a dream) 
Homosexuality, 211-X3 
Hook, Mrs, 409 
Horspath, 235, 236 
Horst, J M , 379 
Hotham, Sir Henry, 27 1 
Howley, William (Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 1828-4S), 321, 
331, 348,349,393 
Hume (Newman reads), 30 
Humour, 359 
Hursley, 420 
Huxley, Professor, 5 8 


Idea of a University^ The (Newman), 
57 . 415 

Ideal of a Chtistian Church, etc , The 
(Ward), 416-17 
Mey, 188, 245, 248, 289, 317 
IngUs, Sir Robert, 234 
Ingram, Mr (Trimty tutor), 60 
Ireland (Evangelical family in), 86- 
87 

Irish Catholic University (New- 
man and), 57 
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Irish Church Temporalities Act, 
244, 284, 291, 292, 318, 320-1, 
331, 3ZLI (referred to) 

Irons, Rev W J, 3 5 5-6 
Isle of Wight, 156, 158 
Ithaca, 24, 272 

Jacks, Dr {A Philosopher an ong the 
Saints), 34 
James I, 81 
James, William, 114 
Jelf,DrRichaid, 113, 114, 121,125, 
131. 135. 140, 150. ^6o, 399, 
407 

Jemima (Mrs John Mozley, New- 
man’s sister), 20, 1 20-1, 142, 
167, 169, 173, 180, 188-9, 271, 
274, 289, 290, 294, 300, 303, 
354, 411,418-19,420 
Jenkyns, Henry, 114, X15, 296, 297 
Jerusalem (Anglo-Pmssian Bishop- 
ric in), 292, 401 

Jews andjewish relief, 234, 321, 343 
]ohn Keble (Lock), 104, 104 » 
Johnson Divinity scholarship, 224 
Jowett, Benjamin (1817-93), 400 
Jubber (‘ a female parishioner ’), 340 
Justification by faith, 85 


Keble, Elizabeth, 95 
Keble, Rev John (Senr), 95,255 
Keble, John, 40 (marriage, 1835), 
56, 78-9, 92, 93-7, 97-8 (his 
appearance), 99-102 (examiner 
in Schools), 103-4, 133 (Pusey 
and Pindar), 169, 180, 182, 197, 
199 (Hurrell Froude), 199 
(Williams), 249 (Professor of 
Poetry), 254, 255, 294, 330, 
340, 395, 409, 410, 411, 413, 
414, 415.418, 419.420 
Keble, Mrs John, 41, 382, 420 
Keble, Mary, 95 
Keble, Saiah, 95, 102 (death) 
Keble, Thomas, 95, 255-6, 367-9 
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Kmgsley, Charles (1819-75), 40, Lives of the English Smnts, 


307s 393s 412 

Kinsey, Mr (Dean of Trinity), 78 
Kosegarten (orientalist), 140 

Lake School, the, 98 
Latin Communion Service, 164 
Latin Essay (Pusey gams Chancel- 
lor’s Prize), 135, 153 
Latin Verse (Wilhams gains Chan- 
cellor’s Prize), 199 
Latitudinarianism, 87, 90-1, 322 
Latrocinmm^ the, 385 
Laud, Archbishop, 160, 201 
Law, William (1686-1761), 33, 200 
Lead^ ktndly Lights 67, 3 1 5 
Lectures on Justification (Newman), 
355 

Legge, Hon Edward (Bishop of 
Oxford, 1815-27), 148 
Leo, Bishop of Rome, 384-6, 388 
{see also Tome of St Leo) 

Less, Gottfried {The Truth of the 
Christian BjeltgiotC^, 136, 156 
Letters and Correspondence of J H 
Nejvman^ 51, 52, 305 Quoted 
passwi 

Letters on the Church by an Episco- 
palian^ 167 

Letters on the Oxford Counter-Refor- 
mation Q A Froude), 86, 358 
Liberal Party, Liberahsm (m Angh- 
can Church), 87-8, 94, 124, 
176 . 255 . J05. 3H 
Library of the Fathers, 347, 355 
Liddon, Henry Parry (1829-90), 
130, 134, 410 

Life of Apollonius {see under Apol- 
lomus), 167 

Life of Cardinal Newman (Wilfrid 
Ward), quoted, 46, 145-6 
Lincoln’s Inn, 72, 126 
Littlemore, 24, 58, 92, 146, 188, 
235. 245. 249. 256, 257, 275, 
30J, 30S, 327-8, 340, 354, 571, 

392, 393-4. 400. 403. 405. 409. 

410-13, 414, 420-1 


Lloyd, Charles (Bishop of Oxford, 
1827-9), 114, 125-6, 127, 157, 
138, 139, 141, 142, 150, 133, 

173 

Lock, Rev Walter (JoJm Keble), 
103-4, 104 » , 250 
Locke, John (1632-1704), 63, 64, 88 
London, Bishop of {see Biomfield) 
London Library, the, 361 » 

Loss and Gain (Newman), 59, 72, 
221, 278, 403, 414 
Louis Phihppc, 240 
Luxmoore (Puscy’s friend), 140 
Lumley (pubhshcr), 247 
Lyell, Charles {The JPrmctples of 
Geology), 56 

Lyra Apostolica, 67, 99-100, 216, 
260, 268, 275, 281, 292-3, 312, 
314-16, 339 

McDougall, W {Ouilm of Abmr- 
mal Psychology), 212, 212 « 
Mackintosh, Sir James, 25 1 
Magdalen College, 53, 58, 365, 381, 
392, 402 

Malincs, Conversations at, 288 
Malta, 39, 273, 274, 276 
Maltby, Dr, 132 

Manning, Henry Edward (1808- 
1892), i 5 > 58, i 75 » 224, 411 
Marcian, the Emperor, 386 
Maria Pia, Sister {see Giberne, 
Maria), 181 

Marriage (by Susan Ferrier), 39 
Marriott, Charles, 220, 294, 297, 
410 

Marshams, the, 129 
Martyrs’ Memorial, the, 371-2 
Maurice, Frederick Denison (1805- 
1872), 114, 347 

May, Thomas {History of the [Long] 
Parliament), 82 n 

Mayers, Rev Walter, 31, 32, 51, 65, 
87, 147,150,181 

Mediterranean, the, 258, 266-7, ^^7 
etseq 
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Melbourne, William Lamb, second Mozley, Mrs Thomas {see Harnett 


Viscount (1779-1848), 343, 

348,349-50,351 

Mercier, Cardinal, 288 
Metaphysical Society, the, 58 
Miller, John, 96 
Milner {Church History) ^ 33 
Milton, 148, 201, 362 
Miracles, 155-6, 158 {and see under 
Apollomus) 

Mitchison, Mrs (filack Sparta)^ 
212 n 

Mitford, Miss, 357 
Modernism, Modernists, 84, 87, 
117 

Mohammedanism, 139, 291 
Monophysites, 381, 382, 387, 

389 

Monreale, 278, 282, 283 
Mont Blanc, 133 
Monte Varvaro, 279 
Monthly Packet^ The^ 104 n 
Moral Philosophy, Professorship 
of, 535 

Moravians, 138 
Moreton Pmckney, 1 1 3 
Morning Post, 173 
Morpeth, Lord, 362 
Morns, Rev J B , 43, 392 
Mosaic cosmogony, the, 56 
Moses, Books of (Eichhoin’s lec- 
tures), 137 

Mozley, Anne, 346, 371 
Mozley, Rev James, 75-6, 329-30, 
354, 357» 3<5o,38o 
Mozley, John, 354 
Mozley, Rev Thomas, 21, 30, 40, 
41 (inaccurate, dates, etc ), 45, 
57, 94, 96 (on Keble), 98 {id ), 
111-12, 1 14, 1 16, 149 (‘con- 
noisseur of voices’), 157, 166, 
174, i82,'i 88, 191-2, 228, 254 
(Fellow of Oriel), 235, 243, 
246, 253-4 (Newman’s rebuke 
to). 294, 336, 339, 353, 354 
(mames Harriett Newman), 
380, 394, 401 


Newman), 401 
Mudiford, 172 
Mullins, Rev John, 49 
Museum, the, at Oxford, 57 
Myers, Frederick Wilham Henry 
(1843-1901), 162, 277 
My Illness m Sicily (Newman), 305 
My L,ady Nature and her Daughters 
(Newman), 232 

Naples, 24, 284, 294 
Neander, Johann August Wilhelm 
(1789-1850), 158 

‘Neander’ (nickname of Newman), 
42 

Neate, Charles and Edward, 286 
Neave, Sheffield, 133 
Necessity of Atheism, The (Shelley), 
53 

Nestorius, Bishop of Constanti- 
nople, 383, 384 
Neville, Father William, 145 
Newdigate Prize, 224 
Newman, Charles, 19, 28 (‘the 
wastrel’), 28 n , 30, 147 (‘the 
shiftless, impossible atheist’), 
176 (‘the tiresome’), 245-6, 
354 

Newman, Francis William (1805- 
1897), 19, 21, 22, 29, 30, 61, 
68, 73, 87, 96, 1 19, 120, i46-7> 
148, 150, 154, 155, 168, 184, 
188, 236, 240, 245, 246, 317, 
328,329,354 

Newman, Harriett {see under Har- 
nett) 

Newman, Jemima {see under Jem- 
ima) 

Newman, John (Seni), 20-2, 28, 32, 
49, 60, 62, 72,75,79,124,153 
Newman, John Henry (1801-90) 
animals, lack of sympathy with, 
43-4 

anmversaries, his passion for, 
188-9 

appearance, 20, 45-7, 356, 382 
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Newman, John Henry ~ conid 
ambitiousncss, his, 21, 63, 73 
Arnold 
artistic faculties, his, 30, ^ 4 * 

264 

baptism, questions about, 52, 
151-2, 155 

Bar, intended for the 63, 65, 70- 

72 

birth (Fcbiuaiy 21, 1801), 17 19 
Bowden,] W {cqv) 
boyhood, 19-31 

B V M , devotion to the, 147, 245 
character, 14, 15, 25-6, 30, 46, 50 
celibacy, 38-48, 221-3 
cold baths in winter, 155 
collapses and recoveries, 62, 63, 
70, 176-9, 306-8 
comfort, hatred of, 195 
conversation, 356-8, 412 
conversion (1816), 32-8 
Copleston 2/ ), 107 
credulity, 37-8, 291, 414 
crises, 62 

Curate of St Clement’s, 149-5 1 
dates, passion for, 188-9 
dogma, his need of, 32, 34-6, 1 17 
dreams, 30, 71, 296-300, 312-13, 
316 

egocentric, 67, 415 
emotionalism, 62, 226 
Enghsh, mastery of, 170 
Evangelical prejudices, 34, 39, 
93, 113, 124, 127, 174, 179, 
228, 237, 271 

failure and success, 70-9, 306 
failure, fear of, 63 
family, his relations with his, 30, 
120, 1 21, 146-7, 153-4, I55» 
168, 236, 245-6, 262 
father, his (se9 Newman, John, 
Senr) 

Fathers, the, 33, 167, 176, 237, 
249 

fear, dominant motive of his 
rehgion, 170-2, 184, 185, 252- 
253 


Newman, John Henry - con/d 
‘feminine’ chaiacteis, his, 45-7 
financial skill, 232 
‘flinty’ manner, 360, 369 
French blood, 22-5 
friends and friendships, his, 29* 
47-8, 61, 108-10, HI, 1 12-13, 
122-3, 218-20, 274, 275, 412- 
414 

Fioudc, Huiidl 123, 218, 

227-8, 237-8, 245, 257-8, 273, 
274-5. 295. 316. 553-4(deaih), 
361-2 (Rewams) 

I-bwLins (qp)t 1 11-13, 160-4, 
229-31 

health, 62, 63, 120, 254, 256, 418 
Hebrew, his study of, 168-9 
hollowness, his sense of, 508, 359 
humility and pride, 74 
humour, lack of sense of, 359 
illnesses, 176-7, 303-4, 565-6, 

317 

‘illness and bereavement’, 124, 
180 

indigestion (chrome), 62, 158 
industry, his incredible, 17, 26, 
62, 68-9, 120 

inferiors, his attitude to, 243 
inspiration, on, 35 
intellectual powers and limita- 
tions, his, 57-8, 64, 71, 390, 
412, 414-15 

mtrospectiveness, 65 (the ‘dear 
seif’), 307-9 

irony, his, 357, 358,359, 370 
Jenkyns (g v ), 114-15 
Jewish blood (^), 20 
Keble {qv) 

‘lamb chops’, 77 
leader, a tragic failure as, 25 , 144 , 
his gifts as, 144, his methods 
as, 329 

letter-writer, as {see Harnett, 
Jemima, etc ), 3 5 9, 41 i-t 2, 41 5 
Liberalism, his drift toivaids, 
124, 167, 176 
‘literal’ in mind, 1 16-17 
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Newman, John Henry - contd 
literary adventure, early, 64 {see 
^py> Anti~spy) 

Littlemore {q v ), first retirement 
to, 393-4, permanent retire- 
ment to, 403, life at, 404-6, 
411-21 

Lloyd {q v ), 11:4, 
luxury, fear of, 195 
'man% never a, 328 
many-sidedness, his, 268 
Mary, his love for his sister, 47, 
180, 189, 190, 304, 415 
matriculation, 49 
miraculous, his love of the, 414 
mother, relations with his, 23-5, 

74 ~ 5 > 233 » 354 

music, skill in, 22, 30, 71, 106, 
xi 9 »i 73 » 235,279, 309 
observant of external world, 27, 
263, 264-5, 266 

omens, his belief in, 67, 77, 305 
ordination, 148, 158 (piiest) 

Oriel (^qv), 77-8 (Fellow of), 232 
(Treasuier of), 420 (resigna- 
tion) 

over-intellectualization, 69 
overwoik, 158, 246 
past, his sense of the, 19, 27, 282, 
283>3I5,42o 

Peel by-clection, his pait in, 23 2- 
234 

physician of souls, 156-7 
poetry, his, 100 
portraits of, 45, 46 
precocious child, a, 28 
preaching, his, 170, 184-5, 186, 
231 

pride and humihty, his, 74 
Pusey(^^>), 121-4,135, 141, 142, 
180,335-4, 375. 377, 415 
quarrelsome travellei, a, 261 
Real Presence his belief in the, 
245 

realist, a, 245 

Reformation, his dishkc of th^., 
245 


Newman, John Henry - contd ' 
religion, his governing concep- 
tion of, 25 1 , * to be approached 
with a submission of the 
understanding’, 345 
repressions, his early, 27 
riding, 189,227, 235, 239 
Rogers, Frederic {qv) 

Rome, 24, 245 (‘looks towards’), 
287-91 (fascinated specula- 
tions), 370, 391 (might ‘go 
over’), 393 (attacks Rome), 
406 (retracts anti-Roman state- 
ments), 420-1 (joins Rome) 

St Alban Hall, Vice-Principal of, 
X57“9 

St Mary’s (^ ), 1 82-9 (Vicar of), 
235, 409-10 (resigns) 
‘schoolboy of gemus’, 66 
scholarship (Trinity), 62 
science, his attitude to, 57-8, 64, 

71 

seasickness, 269 
self-abasement, 67, 376 
self-admiration (intellectual), 75, 
123 

self-confidence, 173, 263, 329, 

3 % 

self-hatred (spiritual), 75 
self-importance, 67, 305 
self-pity, 508, 340, 366 
self-surrender, 109, 315 
senses, his natural delight in the, 
251, 264, 266, 277, 284, 294, 
300, 301, 312-13 
sensitiveness, extreme, 29, 359, 
368, 40T 

separation fiom the visible 
world, his sense of, 27, 32, 44 
sermons, 144, 147, 150 (his first), 
166, 169-71 (Ulcombe), 17 1 
(first University), 172, 184-8 
(at St Maiy’s), 236, 248, 251- 
253 (fifth University), 259, 359, 
410 (‘No 604, my last’) 
sight, shortness of, 62 
shyness, 29, 106-7, 114 
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Newman, John Henry - contd 
Sicily {qv) 

sin, his sense of, 143, 171-2 
snapdragon, the, 65 
soldier, the amateur, 268, 313 
styhst, a superb, 17 
submissiveness to authority, 66- 
67, 366, 379>388 

supernatural, love of the, 155, 

227, 274, 414 

theatre, his disappiotal of the, 
143, 271 

tutor of Olid , 1 Co-8 , 2 2 8-5 1,237 
'two men at oncc% 178, 188 
undergraduate, 60-70 
valetudinarian (^), 270 
voice, his beautiful, 142, 149, 
187, 188, 410 

Whately {q v ), 108-11, 341-2 
Wilberforce, Henry {gv') 
will to live, his, 312, 313 
wine, a judge of, 195, 271, 293 
Newman, Mary, 20, 30, 121, 168, 
172, 1 80-1, 188-90, 304,415 
Newman, Mrs (Jemima Four- 
drinier), 22, 23, 24 (her charac- 
tei), 74 (letters), 150, 138, 172, 

228, 233, 236, 249, 274, 294, 
346, 334 (death), 371 

Newton, Thomas (Bishop of Bris- 
tol, 1761-82), 33 ( 0 « tha Pro- 
pheem) 

Nicaea, Council of, 246, 247, 382, 
383>597 

Nicholas, Dr (Ealing), 28, 50, 512 
Nicoll, Dr (Regius Professor of 
Hebrew), 142 
Nicolosi, 301 

Noetics, the Oriel, 54, 94-5, 

" 7 . 253. 3 =^ 6 . 349 
Nonjurors, the, 81, 95, 253, 288 
Noireys, Lord, 358, 359 
‘ Not in the hands’, 99 
Nuneham Courtenay, 228, 236 


Oakdey, Rev, F , 401, 413, 416 


OhservaUons on Kehgtous Dissent 
(Hampden), 343 

O’Connell, Daniel (1775-1847), 233 
Oecumemcal Councils {see Coun- 
cils) 

Old and Neiv Testaments Connected 
(Prideaux), 126 

Old Testament (Pusey and the), 
136, 139, 141 

On leaving Corpus Christi College 
(Kcbie), 101 

On the Prophecies (Newton), 53 
On Reserve in communicating ^hgious 
Knowledge (Williams’s Tract 
80), 361 

Oriel, 24, 49, 52, 53, 34, 36, 120, 
1 21, 125 (Oriel and Christ 
Church), 139 (quincentenary), 
164, 165, 183-4, 201, 236, 272, 
355 » 393 » 4 O 3 » 405 , 4 iii, 4 i 6 
Oriel common room, 34, 79, 94, 
105-18, 203, 294 

Oriel Fellowships, 34, 72, 73-6 
(system of examination), 76-8 
(Newman’s election), 100 
(Kcbie), 1 21 (Pusey), 134-5 
(/^), 163 (Wilberforce and 
Froude), 203 (Froude), 234 
(Chiistie and Mozley), 286, 294 
(Rogers and Marriott), 297 
Oriel tutors, 102-3, 1 13-14, 140, 
160-6, 173, 173, 179, 182-3, 
198, 228-31 (tutors versus Pro- 
vost), 237, 297 (Newman’s 
dream), 309, 336, 342 
Ongen (on education), 230 
Origines Liturgicae (Palmer), 325 
Ottery St Mary, 195 
Ottley, Mr, 125 «, 150 
Outline of Abnormal Psycholop 
(McDougall), 212 
Oxford, 24, 40, 49-30 (alleged 
eftect on Newman), 32-60 
(description of, too years ago), 
137 (ignorance of German at), 
149, 160-4 (monopoly of the 
Church in), 171, 173, 184 (in- 
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Oxford - contd 

fluence of Newman’s sermons), 
232-4 (Peel by-election), 238, 
240, 249 (cholera scare), 254 
(British Association), 256-8 
(cholera), 288, 290, 292, 339 
(Hampden umntelligible to), 
343-6 (‘ subscription ’) , 356 
(Newman’s ‘mental empire’), 
368-9 (rising generation asks 
questions), 371-2 (Martyrs’ 
Memorial), 380-1 (Pusey’s in- 
fluence in), 396 (effect of Tract 
90 in), 417, and referred to 
passim 

Oxford and Rome (Newman), 406 
Oxford Counter-Reformation^ The (J 
A Froude), 86 
Oxford Herald, 364 
Oxford, Bishop of (see Bagot, 
Legge, Lloyd) 

‘Oxford Malignants, the’, 1 16 
Oxford Malignants, The (Arnold), 
352 

Oxford Movement, the 
detailed narrative of, 328-end 
emotional friendships and, 47-8, 
218-21 

general description of, 81-2, 
318-28 

not htualistic, 92 
a ‘passionate assertion that the 
Church must rule’, 164 
poetry of, 99-100 
political antecedents of, 242-5 
referred to, 80, 145, 182, 230, 306 
Rose the ‘instigator’ of, 142 
a ‘second Oxford Movement’, 
145-6 

Oxford Movement, The (Church) 

I9i»,4i7 


Paestum, 284 

Pagan culture, 277, 281 

Pame, Thomas (1737-1809), 18, 30 

Palermo, 276, 282-3, 294, 313 


Palmer, William, 195 (‘the solemn 
and pedantic’), 244, 254, 256, 
319-20, 325 (prigmes Ritur- 
gzcae), 330-2, 333, 340, 393, 
398,416 

Palmer’s (in Merton Lane), 119 
Pantheism (Schleiermacher’s 
Christianity), 138 
Paradise of the Christian Soul, 379 
Pans (Pusey in), 132 
Parker, Mr Joseph, 107 
Parliamentary reform, 234, 240, 
242-3, 321 

Parochial Sermons (see Plain and 
Pat ochial Sermons) 

Parr, Samuel, 243 
Partmico, 278, 282 
Pastoral "Epistle from His Holiness the 
Pope to Some Members of the 
University of Oxford (Dickin- 
son), 352 
Patras, 270 

Pattison, Mark (1813-84), 49, 5 3-4, 
145, 166, 223, 231, 318, 355, 
560, 378,405-6, 412, 414 
Peel, Sir Robert (1788-1850), 232- 
234, 248, 343 
Perceval, Arthur, 330 
Phaedrus, zizn 

Phases of Eaith (F W Newman), 
146 

Philosopher among the Saints, A 
(Jacks), 34 

Pillar of the Cloud, The (see head, 
kindly Eight), 315 

Plain and Parochial Sermons, 169, 
184, 244, 335, 369-70 
Plato, 212-13, ^48 
Plumer, C J , 105, 1 14, 135 
Plurahsm, 89 
Plymouth, 202 

Poetry (Oxford Movement), 99 
Poetry, Professorship of, 249-50, 
401-2 

Pompeii, 284 

Pope, the (Antichrist), 33, 367, 
^ower of), 387-8, 390 
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Porchester, Lord, 134 
Pott, Professor (Gottingen), 157-8 
Powell, Mrs ( the newly man led’), 
no 

Picdestination, 35, 8^, 87 
Pievost, Sir George, 204, 367-8, 
369 

Prideaux (Old and New Testaments 
Connected) > 126 

Pn??nUve Sacrifice (Davison), 158 
Principles of Geolo^^ The (L^ell), 56 
Private Players (Pusey), 379 
Private Thoughts upon Religion 
(Beveridge, pub 1709), 52 
Proctors’ veto, the, 351, 417 
Prophetical Office of the Churchy The 
(Newman), 325, 3475 355 
Protestant Episcopal Church (in 
Ireland), 244 

Protestant (High Church and Trac- 
tarian attitude to the title), 81, 
81 » , 82 n 

Protestantism (‘the dreariest of 
possible leligions’), 276 
Psychology and the Tractarians, 25, 
27. 58. 45. 177-9. 212-13, 3^2 
Pugin, 372 n 

Puritans, Evangelical party and the, 
82 

Pusey, Edward Bouvene (1800- 
1882), 92, 97, 121-4 (first inti- 
macy with Newman), 125, 
1 28-42 (biographical sketch to 
1828), 144, J50y 152, X53, i 55 > 
169, 175, X79, 180, 217, 219, 
220, 231-2 (early manied hfe), 
234 (supports Peel), 235-6 
(view of inspiration), 245, 246, 
254 (reconciliation with Rose), 
319, 320, 325, 326, 327, 328 
(toughness of character), 332, 
333-5 (joins the Tractarians), 
340, 544-6 (opposes abolition 
of ‘subscription’), 347 (Tracts 
on Baptism), 348, 349^53 
tacks Hampden), 354, 555, 356 
(Russell’s visit to), 557, 360 


Pusey, Edwaid Bouvene - contd 
\th.t coepobjtmm)y 365-7 (Bishop 
of Oxford’s charge) ,571-2 
(Martyrs’ Memoiml), 573-81 
(biographical sketch con- 
tinued), 391, 393 (prayeis for 
umty), 394, 399, 402 (‘Thus 
far shalt thou go ’), 406-7 (atti- 
tude to Tiact 90), 407-9 (sus- 
pension), 410, 413, 414 (in- 
stance of credulity), 415-16 (‘I 
do not shut my eyes now’) 
Pusey, Mrs E B {see also Maria 
Barker), 232, 365, 373-5 

(death) 

Pusey, Miss Jane, 129 
Pusey, Katherine, 375 
Pusey, Lady Lucy, 130-1, 375, 377- 
378 

Pusey, Lucy, 356, 373, 415 
Pusey, Philip (Senr), 135, 141 
Pusey, Philip (E B P ’s brother), 
129, 131 

Pusey, Philip (E B P ’s son), 356, 
373 > 374 

Puseyism, Puseyitts, 334, 346-8, 
407-8 

Queen’s College, the, 355 

Rationalism, Rationalists, 136, 240 
(University College, London), 
320,350,370, 395 
Record y They 354 

Records of the Creation (Sumner), 126 
Recreations, attitude of Newman 
and Froude to, 5 1 
Rees, Dr J R ifThe Health of the 

Mmd)y ^6 fi 

Reflections on the French Revolution 
(Buike), 18 ' 

Reform Bill, 242 

Reformation, Reformers, 82, 128, 
162, 192, 244-5, 522> 523, 562, 
371-2 

Regaibuto, 304 
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Remams i93> j^94> 
203, 204, 205, 2o8“9, 210, 216, 
288, 361-2, 372, 398 
Remarks ^ etc (Tract 90), 395-6 
Remimscences (Motley), 166 Quo- 
ted passm 

Remmscenm of Oxford (Tuckwell), 

45. 5S>^49>375 
Resina, 294 

Rstrmtatton of Anti-Catkohc State- 
ments^ 406 

Revised Prayer Book (1927), 396 
Revolution (1688), 87 
Richards, Mr (Aberystwyth), 199 
Rickards, Samuel, 114, 115, 168, 
172, 174, 180, 182, 228, 234, 
237, 239, 290, 340 
Rights of Man (Paine), 18 
Ritualism, 92-3 

Rivington, 246, 247, 332 n , 340, 
347 « 

Robertson, J M {Short History of 
Chnstiamty), n 
Rogers, Frederic (Lord Blachford), 
41, 100, 109, 191-2, 195, 219, 
248, 257, 258-9, 286, 287, 294, 
297. 299, 512, 314, 340. 357 . 
358, 360, 361, 369, 382, 387, 
389, 391,413,417 
Romaine, William, 32, 35 
Roman Catholics, 162, 322, 543, 
(Emancip’n), 232-3, 239-40, 
321 

Rome (Church of), 13, 36, 37-8, 89, 
118-19, ^45. ^92. 201, 22^-5, 
240, 243-4, 245 (m Iieland), 
247, 267, 270, 276, 282, 283, 
287-8, 288 (Wiseman), 28b- 
291, 295, 3 14 (‘'thou C of R ’), 
522-4, 327, 346, 353, 362, 367, 
370, 581, 383 ‘•7 (m 5th cent ), 
587, 388-91 (causes of N% 
conversion), 392, 393, 397- 
399, 402, 403 “ 4 > 40 <^. 409- 
411,415-16, 419-end 
Rome (Cit> of), 24, 37, 267, 285, 
292 (N and Fr in), 293, 295 
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Rose, Rev Hugh James, 100 
{British Magazine), 141-2 
(Pusey and), 23 1, 235-6 (Pusey 
and), 246, 254, 256, 260, 266, 
319, 320, 330, 340, 343, 347 
Rose Hill (and Rose Bank), 245, 248 
Rousseau, Jean-Jacques, 136, 228 
Royal Commissions (on Universi- 
ties), 52, 163 

Russell,} F, 35 5-7, 579 
Ryder, Father, 268 


St Alban Hall, 157-9, 34^ 

St Ambrose, 53 « 

St Bartholometv* s Eve (Newman and 
Bowden), 64 

St Clement's (Oid“ord), 149, 155, 
158,160, 172, 256 
St Giles-in-the-Fields (London), 
180 

St John, Ambrose, 123, 219-20, 
377, 412, 413-14, 416, 420-1 
St John's College, 256 
St Mary Hall, 335, 336 
St Mary the Virgin (Oxford), 62, 
III, 142, 163-4 (University 
Sermon), 166, 182, 185, 231 
(crowded congregations), 275, 

354, 356. 369. 394.404 

St Paul, 267, 274 (' even St Paul had 
his ministers'), 316 (Newman 
dreams of) 

Sl Puc3 s (Rome), 285, 289 
bt PeUr's Hall (Oxford), the 
Masui of, 324 
bt Philip Neil, 172 
Sandfoid, Sir D K , 105 
bpn Paolo, 300 

bchleiermacher, Friedrich (1768- 
1854), 158 

Schonbausen (Pusey at), 140 
bcienec, 56-7 (at Oxford), 57-8 
(Newman's attitude to) 

Scott, Thomas, 33, 63 
Seott, Sir Walter, 64 (Newman 
reads), 142 
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Scriptures (authoiity of the), 82, 
323 , (inspiration of the), 235-6 
Sea-bathing (in Novembei), 141 
Seager, Mr, 363 (the ‘hothead’), 
402 

Seale’s Coffee House, 73 
Select Pieachers, 97, 163, 183, 350 
Sensmhtji Defence <^(Pow5s), 1 30 n 
Serious Call (Lau), 33, 200 (Keblc’s 
leverence for) 

Shairp, Principal, 187 
Sheldonian Theatre, 135, 346, 417 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe (1792-1822), 
53 . ^11 

Sherard (fanuly), 129 
Short, Rev T (Newman’s tutor), 
56, 60, 62, 77 

Short History of Ch ishamty (Robert- 
son), 247 ;; 

Shrewsbury, Lord, 392 
Shuttleworth, Phihp Nicholas 
(Warden of New College, 
Bishop of Chichester, 1840-2), 
56, 198,348,402 
Sibthorpe, Mr, 402 
Sicily, 146, 257, 258, 276-82, 286-7, 

295. 30^15.415 

Sidmouth, 1 01, 103 
Society for the Promotion of Christ- 
ian Knowledge (S P C K ), 
343 

Socmian, 339 

Southey, Robert (1774-1843), 280 
Southey, Mrs, 142 
Southrop, 104, 198-201, 231 
Spectator (Addison), 64 
Spencer, Mr (R C priest), 393 
Spy, The, 29,51 

Stage-coaches (in Osdbrd), 59, 546 
Standard, The, 377 
Stanton, Richard, 412 
State of Kshpom Parties (Newman), 
370 

Stephen, Sir Leshe, 361 
Stewart, Professor H L (-f 4 Cen- 
tury of An^o^CafholiCism), 87, 
90, 185, 320^ 


Strachey, Lytton, 15, 49-50, 190-1 
193, 205 

Strand-on-the-Green, 154 
Stuttering, 178 

‘Subscription’, 343-6, 398 n , 416 
Sumner, John Bird (Archbishop 
of Canterbury, 1S48-62), 113, 
113 , 152 {Apostolical Preach- 

ing), 126 {Kecoids of the 
Creation), izS (Bishop of 
Chester, 1828-48) 

Suspension of Pusey, 407-8 
Swedenborg (Heatien and Hell), 169- 
170 

Switzerland (Pusey in), 133 
Symons, Dr (Warden of Wad- 
ham), 344, 405, 416 
Syracuse, 302 

Tait, Archibald Campbell (Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 1856- 
1869), 92, 598 

Tatham, Edward (Rector of Lin- 
coln), 137 
Taormina, 300 
Tauromtmunj, 502 
Tikmaque (F6nclon), 1 18, 180 
Tennyson, 234 
Test Act, 239, 520 
Theodosius II, 384, 386 
Theological Keview (Newman con- 
tributes to the), 155 
Thirty-mnc Articles, the, 40, 5 3, 85, 
87, 162, 246, 322, 343-6, 386, 

387. 393. 397. 398. 400-1. 416 
Tholuck, Friedrich August (1799- 
1877), 139 

Thoughts on the Ministerial Commis- 
sion, (Tract No i), 332 
Toleratton Act (1689), 90 
Tome of St Leo, 384, 386 
Totnes, Archdeacon of {see Froude, 
Robert), 194 

Tractarianism, Tractanans, 16 
‘generahzation on’), 54 (bom 
in Oriel common room), 81, 
87 (apparent failure of), 92 
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Tractarianism ~ contd 

(concerned with invisible, not 
visible, things), 99-100 (poets) 
See Oxford Movement 
Traces for the Times, 321 (No i), 
327 (No 90), 328-35 (begin- 
ning of), 332 (begun 1833), 
332 (No i), 334 (No 18), 
347 (Nos 71-2), 354 (No 75), 
361 (No 80), 363, 364, 378 
(No 90), 382, 395 (No 90), 
398-402 (id), 406, 408 (id), 
416 (id) 

Tradition, 1 13, 192 
Trafalgar, 28 

Transubstantiation, 91, 396, 407, 

413 

Trent, G^unalof, 288, 397-8 
Trevelyan, Professor, 240, 241, 243 
Trinity College, 24, 49, 50, 56, 60- 
62, 65-6, 68, 69, 76, 78, 178, 
198,199, 255 

Truth of the Christian Kehgton, The 
(Less), 136 

Tucker, Rev J (missionary m 
India), 96 

Tuckweli, Rev W (Kemimscences 
of Oxford), 45 (‘a tempera- 
mentally hostile critic’), 58, 
no, 149, 

Turrill (publisher of the Tiacts), 
332/; ,340 

Turtle-soup (Pusey and the), 139 
Tutorships (and ordination vow), 
103, 160-2, 164, 250 
Tweedledum, 298 
Tyler, Mr (Dean of Oriel), 79, 105, 
113, 119, 150, 160, 173, 180, 
202, 214,359 


Ulcombe (Kent), 1 15, 168-74, 180, 
256 

Undergraduates (three classes o£), 
54-5 

Undergraduate, The, 64 
Unitarians, 53, 118, 339, 345 
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Universities, the (and the Church), 
53, 161-4, 343-6* 416 (see also 
Oiord and Cambridge) 
Universities Tests Act (1871), 162, 
344 

Umversity (meaning of), 163, 163 n 
University and Colleges, 5 2 
University Church (see St Mary’s), 
183 

University College, London (found- 
ed 1827), 240 

University reform, 52, 163, 238,416 
University Sermons, 53, 163, 167 
(Newman’s first), 171 (id), 
183, 251 (Newman’s fifth), 
309, 407, 408 

Ussher, James (Archbishop of 
Armagh, 1625-56), 56, 167 

Valletta, 274, 276 
Vesuvius, 294 

ViaMedia, 36, 324, 326-8, 346, 348, 
587, 389-90, 397*403>404 
Virgimty, 43, 44, 192, 211-26 
Voltaire, 136 

Wadham, Warden of (see Symons) 
Wakcman, Henry Offley (History of 
the Church of England), 82, 89, 
93, 245, 324 

Ward, Wilfrid (Life of Cardinal 
Neivman), quoted 46, 47, 145- 
146 , referred to, 72, 219 
Ward, W G (father of the above), 
41* 46, 355 » 391* 400-1, 4 Tf 3 » 
416-18 

Waterloo (authoritarian mood 
after), 320 

Waverley (Newman reads), 30 
Wellington, Duke of, 233, 240, 242, 
268, 343, 403 

Wesley, John and Charles, 83-5, 
325 

Westmacott (bust of Newman), 20 
Whately, Riiard (Archbishop of 
Dublin, 1831-64), 54, 94, 104, 
108-11 (takes Newman m 
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Whatley, Richard - contd 

tod), 116,117. 118,124, 125- 
126, 127 (rivalry with Lloyd), 
1 57 . 15 8 (Principal of 
St Alban Hall;, i6i. 167, igj, 
219. 236. 248-9 (becomes 
Ai^bishop), 255, 321, J26, 
33 °. 339 . 32-1-2 (conespond- 
ence with Newman), 548. 

Whiggeiy, ‘the very spmtof’, 257 

Whitechurch, 259, 260 

White, Rev Jobcph Blanco, 117- 
^19. i 73 » 175 > 176, 235, 336, 
337 , 339 

Whitefield, George (1714-70), 83, 

John (Archbishop of 

w/u ^583-1604), 90 

Whitmore, Mrs Dorothea, 142 

WiJberforce, Henry, 41-2 (New- 
man’s attitude to his mar- 
165, 173, 175-6, 217, 
235, 256, 340, 342, 353, 
370, 391, 413 

Wilberforce, Robert, 104, 163, 174, 
173, 176 (suspects Newman’s 
sanity), 198, 19c,, 200, 207, 
228, 229, 404 

Wilberforce, Samuel (Bishop of 
Winchester, 1369-73) 165 

175, 357 

Wilberforce, William (1759-1833), 

83, 174-5 

Wilcox, Ella Wheeler (1855-1919), 


IV (1765-1837). 531 

Wilhams, Isaac, j6. 59, 104, 164, 
197. 198-202, 204, 241, 254’ 
255. 236 (becomes Newman’s 

“rate). 257, 2 j 8, 254^ g 

334 . 341. 361 (Tract 80), ,67 
401-2 (stands for Poetry Pro- 
fessorship) 

Wilhams, Mrs (mother of piec 1 
202 " 
Wilhams, Robcit, 389 
Wmdrush, 241, 255 
Wiseman, Nicholas Patiick 
Stephen, Cardinal (1802-65) 
288. 291, 306, 313, 32,,, jg ’ 

391.393.420 
Witches (Wesley and) 84 
Wordsworth, William (1770-1 8 50) 
224,280,381-2 
Worton, 150 
Wynter, Dr, 408-9 

X(^ e Evangelical), 570 ;/ 

Y(? e Apostolical), 370 
Yoik, Archbishop of (Hon Ed- 
ward V Veinon Harcourt 
1808-48), 58 


yo 

William III (1650-1702), 81 


Zantc, 122, 270 

(Pusey’s atheist friend), 136, 

139, 155 

Z s, the (/ e Establishment men) 
370 « 

Zwmgh, Ulrich (1484-1531), 84 
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A RECENT PELICAN 


THE WANDERING SCHOLARS 
Helen Waddell 

The Wandeiing Schokfs or ‘Vagantes’ flourished in the later 
Middle Ages They left behind them a splendid harvest of lyric 
poetry, a selection of which has been translated by Helen 
Waddell in her collection of Mediaeval Lafm Lyrics Here the 
story of this great lyrical outpouring, shrouded m the legend, 
contention, and confusion of the time is revealed with great in- 
sight into Its remote and fascinatmg spirit The result is to open 
the door to one of the most delightful and hitherto maccessible 
periods in the civilization of Europe (A3 1 8) 2s 6d 


AND IN THE PENGUIN CLASSICS 

MEDIAEVAL LATIN LYRICS 
Translated by Helen Waddell 

‘These old Samts, monks, clerks, and vagabonds come alive 
suddenly in an English as tuneable as ever was written 

‘The brief introduction and brief notes at the end of this 
volume prove to those who do not already know it that Miss 
Waddell’s prose is the equal to her verse 

‘For most of us the thousand years from 200 to 1200 repre- 
sent an and, lifeless waste Miss Waddell’s books are an open 
sesame to the life that was in them That life shows itself stiU as 
lusty outiageous and lovable as ever appetized and agonized m 
the Gieecc of Pericles or m Caesar’s Rome ’ - Country Life 

‘It would be difficult to overpraise the industry, the scholarship, 
and the delicate skiU of Miss Waddell She never fails to convey 
somethmg of a living poetry, now jocund or impish or sardonic, 
now rapt in adoration ’ - Scotsman (L29) 3 s 


NOl FOR SALi; IN THE USA 



THE PELICAN 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


While each volume is complete m itself, the whole senes, edited 
by J E Morpurgo, has been planned to provide an mtelhgent 
and consecutive guide to the development of English society in 
all Its aspects The eight volumes are 

1 ROMAN BRITAIN by Profe^sor Ian Kzchmond^ King’s College, 

Kcu castle upon Tyne as* 

2 IHE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH SOCIETY (from the Anglo- 

Saxon Invasion) hy Dorothy Wktekck, Fellow of St Hilda’s College, 
Oxford 2S* 

3 ENGLISH SOCIETY IN THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES by DoriS 

Mary Stenton^ Lecturer at Reading University as 6d* 

4 ENGLAND IN THE LATE MIDDLE AGES ^ R MjerSyLeCtatOt 

at Liverpool University as 6d 

5 TUDOR ENGLAND ^ T Profcssor of History at Quccn 

Maiv College, London as 6d* 

6 ENGLAND IN THE SEV ^ ALENTH CENTURY by MaUrm 

Ashley, M A as 

7 INGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY by J H Plmb, 

Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge as* 

8 ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY bj Dmd ’ThomSQH, 

Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge as* 

* As a portent m the broadening of popular culture the influence of this 
wonderful senes yet to receive full recognition and precise assessment 
No venture could be more enterprising or show more confidence m the 
public* s Willingness to purchase thoughtful hooks * The Listener 


* Available in a bound edition at 7s 6d 




THE PELICAN 
HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


It IS often urged that world history is best written without the 
limitations of frontiers, that, for example, a history of the de- 
velopment of Western Europe has more historical vahdity than 
‘nationahst’ histones of France, Germany, the Low Countries, 
and Britain Nevertheless it is national character, national 
development, and national power, which incite the curiosity of 
most of us, and it is these things which seem to be behind most 
of the international problems with which we aie faced to-day 
Therefore, in preparmg the plan of the pelican history 
OF THE WORLD the Editor, J E Morpurgo, has decided that 
the old and famihar emphasis upon national history has meant 
sufficient to justify its contmuance in this series 

Each volume is written by a speciahst, and the emphasis 
given to such matters as trade, religion, politics, foreign rela- 
tions, mtellectual and social life, varies and must vary between 
volume and volume, but the interplay of nationalisms is as much 
part of national history as internal events, and it is hoped that 
THE PELICAN HISTORY OF THE WORLD Will be both a series 
of national histones and, in the true sense, a history of the 
modern world 


FIRST VOLUME NOW READY 

A HISTORY OF MODERN CHINA by Kenneth Scott Latourette 
(A302) as 6d 

IN PREPARATION 

HISTORY OF MODERN FKA^t^CB by J A CobbuH, FrofessoT of 
French History, University College, Uondon 

HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL by W C AtkinsOft, 
Stevenson Professor of Spanish, Glasgow University 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES , VOL I COLONIES TO 
NATION, VOL 2 NATION TO WORLD POWER ^ J E 
Morpurgo and Russell B Nye, Professor at Michigan State College 




